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I. — A  History  of  the  American  Philological  Association 
•  BY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  GARDNER  MOORE 

COLUMBIA    UNIVERSITY 

A  LITTLE  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Philological  Association,  at  Columbia 
University,  Washington  Square  was  the  scene  of  a  gathering 
of  men  interested  in  languages,  and  encouraged  to  believe 
that  the  time  had  come  to  establish  a  permanent  organization 
on  a  national  scale  for  the  promotion  of  philological  studies. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  University  of  New 
York,  in  the  white  Gothic  building,  now  no  more,  which  was 
then  the  most  notable  feature  of  that  eminently  respectable 
square. 

" During  the  summer  of  1868,"  to  quote  the  records,  "an 
extensive  correspondence  was  opened  by  Professor  George 
F.  Comfort,  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  a  permanent 
philological  association."  The  tangible  result  was  a  prelimi- 
nary meeting  held  in  New  York  on  November  13,  1868,  and 
attended  by  a  company  of  which  the  records  furnish  this 
description:  "Over  fifty  of  the  prominent  linguists,  edu- 
cators, and  literary  gentlemen  of  New  York  and  the  adjacent 
cities  were  present."  Professor  Comfort,  who  was  called 
upon  to  give  a  fuller  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
reviewed  the  results  in  Europe  of  local  and  national  societies 
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for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  with  special  reference 
to  Germany  and  to  philology.  In  particular  he  found  a  model 
ready  to  hand  in  the  Sammlung  der  deutschen  Philologen  und 
Schulmanner,  founded  at  Gottingen  in  1837,  at  the  centenary 
of  that  university ;  and  for  our  own  country  in  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  the  latter  already  nearing  the  end  of  its 
third  decade  of  usefulness.  The  speaker  foresaw  as  a  neces- 
sity of  the  future  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  work  of  the 
proposed  association  into  no  less  than  seven  sections,  pro- 
visionally outlined. 

Having  borne  so  large  a  part  in  the  preliminaries,  Professor 
Comfort  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  arrangements 
for  a  gathering  the  next  year.  In  due  time  his  circular 
announced  "A  Convention  of  American  Philologists  .  .  . 
in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  July 
2yth,  1869,  and  continuing  in  session  for  several  days."  It 
was  stated  that  the  call  was  issued  pursuant  to  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  preliminary  meeting  already  described,  and 
that  steps  would  be  taken  to  perfect  the  organization  of  "a 
permanent  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Philological 
Studies  and  Research  in  America."  To  this  announcement 
of  the  first  regular  meeting  are  appended  nearly  one  hundred 
names  of  sponsors,  among  them  not  only  philologues  of  light 
and  leading,  but  also  college  presidents,  clergymen,  and  such 
notables  as  Charles  Sumner,  James  A.  Garfield,  and  Richard 
Grant  White. 

As  the  period  of  incubation  now  drew  to  a  close,  the  pro- 
spective founders  of  the  Association,  in  response  to  the  impos- 
ing circular  just  described,  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  2yth  July,  1869,  in  the  Mill  Street  Congre- 
gational Church.  A  temporary  organization  gave  way  at  the 
evening  session  to  a  duly  elected  slate  of  officers  of  the  con- 
vention. Professor  William  D wight  Whitney  thus  became 
President  of  this  "  Convention  of  American  Philologists,"  and 
Professor  George  F.  Comfort,  of  Allegheny  College,  Secretary. 
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On  the  28th  of  July,  at  the  afternoon  session,  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  offered  a  constitution,  "  which,  after  a  short 
discussion,  was  adopted  unanimously,"  — the  constitution 
which,  with  quite  inconsiderable  amendments,  still  remains 
in  force.  There  were  in  all  six  sessions  of  the  convention, 
preceding  the  actual  birth  of  the  Association.  It  was  so 
arranged  that  at  twelve  noon,  "on  Thursday,  July  2gth,  the 
convention  should  adjourn  sine  die,  and  that  the  members 
should  meet  immediately  thereafter,  and  form  the  American 
Philological  Association." 

Accordingly,  noon  having  arrived  on  this  birthday  of  the 
Association,  July  29,  1869,  the  convention  adjourned.  A 
temporary  chairman  was  then  appointed,  the  roll  was  called, 
and  it  was  "resolved  that  the  officers  of  the  convention  which 
had  just  adjourned  be  elected  as  the  permanent  officers  of 
the  association."  Professor  Whitney  thus  returned  at  once 
to  the  chair,  and  Professor  Comfort  to  his  desk  as  Secretary. 

After  a  total  of  nine  sessions,  the  gathering  which  had 
successfully  launched  the  American  Philological  Association 
adjourned  sine  die,  if  we  restore  the  text  of  our  unique  manu- 
script, or,  if  we  prefer  the  subsequently  revised  reading  of  the 
printed  Proceedings,  "to  meet  for  the  second  annual  session 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  July  26th,  1870."  These  Proceed- 
ings were  issued  apparently  in  the  early  summer  of  1870,  and 
were  our  first  publication. 

Of  the  original  members  in  1869  but  two  still  survive  upon 
our  rolls :  Dr.  Henry  A.  Buttz,  formerly  President  of  the 
Drew  Theological  Seminary,  at  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  Addison 
Van  Name,  ex-Librarian  of  Yale  University. 

The  second  annual  meeting,  at  Rochester,  was  locally 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  notable  occurrence.  This  meeting 
was  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  the  eminent 
Hellenist  of  New  York,  so  long  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Greek 
Club.  The  now  venerable  precedent  of  a  presidential  ad- 
dress at  the  first  evening  session  dates  from  this  second  annual 
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gathering,  though  the  address  on  this  particular  occasion  was 
delivered  by  the  retiring  President,  Professor  Whitney.  From 
that  first  of  its  series  we  should  gladly  excerpt  a  few  sentences, 
not  more  as  a  tribute  to  one  whom  we  shall  never  sufficiently 
honor,  than  for  their  sane  and  sage  counsels  to  us  of  a  younger 
generation.  But  time  forbids  more  than  a  single  extract,  - 
his  closing  words :  "  What  we  most  need  is  the  wisdom  that 
consists  in  knowing  how  little  we  know,  and,  as  its  result,  that 
humility  and  charity  which  shall  lead  us  to  estimate  at  its  full 
value  what  is  known  by  our  fellow." 

The  third  annual  meeting,  that  of  1871,  held  at  New  Haven, 
in  the  old  Doric  State  House,  long  since  levelled  to  the  ground, 
was  memorable  for  the  extraordinary  attendance,  —  43  per 
cent  of  the  entire  membership,  or  91  out  of  a  total  of  210. 
This  record  has  never  since  been  rivalled;  and  the  same 
percentage  today  would  give  us  an  attendance  of  275. 

But  it  would  be  quite  impossible  in  this  short  hour  to  wander 
from  New  Haven  to  Providence,  and  with  other  rolling  years 
to  Easton  and  Hartford,  to  Newport  and  back  to  New  York, 
with  our  summer  pilgrims,  who  scorned  July  suns  in  their 
quest  of  philology  and  mutual  acquaintance.  One  of  these 
meetings,  that  at  Hartford  in  1874,  was  attended  by  75 
members,  while  that  at  Newport  in  the  following  year  mustered 
64.  By  the  Centennial  summer  the  number  in  attendance 
had  risen  to  8 1,  at  the  first  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  New 
York,  in  the  old  University,  in  Washington  Square  once  more, 
and  in  the  chapel  of  Dr.  Crosby's  church  in  Fourth  Avenue. 
The  ninth  annual  meeting,  in  Baltimore  in  1877,  significantly 
marks  the  entrance  of  the  new  university  in  force  into  the 
field  of  philology.  No  comment  is  needed  to  elucidate  the 
laconic  text  of  the  Proceedings:  "The  Ninth  Annual  Session 
was  called  to  order  at  4  o'clock  P.M.,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  by  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Vice-President." 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  meetings  may  perhaps  have  repre- 
sented a  reaction  from  the  heroism  of  July  sessions  in  Balti- 
more, for  the  places  chosen  were  Saratoga  and  Newport,  the 
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latter  for  the  second  time.  It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  in 
time  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  philological  meeting  in  the  so- 
called  Opera  Hall  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  at  Saratoga. 
Philology  was  evidently  not  quite  at  home;  many  of  the 
familiar  figures  were  absent,  and  25  souls  the  total  attendance. 
This  depression  was  further  reflected  in  the  membership  roll 
for  that  year,  showing  a  decline  to  156  members,  compared 
with  222  in  1873,  and  150  in  1870.  Newport  in  1879  raised 
the  figure  for  members  attending  from  two  dozen  to  three,  as 
against  64  when  the  philologues  had  assembled  in  the  same 
High  School  building  four  years  before.  Ten  years  had  now 
gone  by  since  the  founding  of  the  Association,  but  the  com- 
pleted decennium  was  not  marked  by  any  outward  observance, 
or  any  summing  up  of  results.  Through  all  these  ten  years 
the  members  were  prevailingly  teachers  by  profession,  but  in 
the  meetings  those  whose  interest  in  our  field  of  study  was  not 
professional  were  much  more  in  evidence  than  in  recent  times. 
A  single  example  would  be  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson, 
with  his  two  papers,  —  one  on  "An  Old  Latin  Text-Book/' 
and  the  other  on  the  word  "  philanthropy." 

The  second  decade  of  our  history  is  also  uneventful,  as  the 
world  reckons  events.  Invariable  in  time,  summer  meetings 
offered  a  welcome  variety  of  place.  One  meeting  only  in  this 
period  was  convened  in  a  large  city,  with  the  smallest  known 
attendance.  This  was  in  Philadelphia  in  1880,  when  but  24 
members  were  present.  Especially  favored  for  vacation  jaunts 
were  the  New  England  colleges,  though  Cleveland  entertained 
us  in  1 88 1,  Ithaca  in  1886,  and  Easton,  for  the  second  time,  in 
1889.  There  was  the  refreshing  circuit  of  Middletown,  Han- 
over, Burlington  and  Amherst,  with  more  memorable  meetings 
at  Cambridge  in  1882,  and  especially  at  New  Haven  in  1885, 
when  the  attendance  reached  64,  —  a  welcome  return  to  older 
figures,  for  the  average  attendance  at  the  other  meetings  of 
this  second  decade  fell  below  40.  Another  feature  of  the 
New  Haven  meeting  must  not  be  overlooked,  —  the  second 
presidency  of  Professor  Goodwin,  being  the  first  instance  of 
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this  honor.  The  next  four  years  included  one  more  of  the  few 
meetings  that  have  been  held  in  other  than  college  towns,  that 
at  Norwich  in  1890,  the  first  meeting  at  Princeton,  1891,  the 
first  so  far  south  as  the  University  of  Virginia,  1892,  the  first 
so  far  west  as  Chicago,  1893,  m  connection  with  the  Exposition. 
Of  this  last  gathering,  so  unlike  any  of  its  predecessors,  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  in  another  context.  At  this  period 
the  average  attendance  was  50. 

The  first  quarter  of  a  century  was  rounded  out  in  quiet 
Williams  town,  with  the  meeting  of  1894,  at  Whitney's  own 
college,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  very  recent  death,  -  -  a 
scholar  with  whose  name  more  than  with  that  of  any  other 
man  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  our  history  will  be  forever 
linked.  A  simple  memorial  minute  was  adopted,  and  plans 
laid  for  a  more  impressive  tribute  later. 

But  with  the  end  of  our  first  period,  and  the  passing  of  the 
foremost  founder,  we  may  here  pause  for  some  general  survey 
of  those  five  and  twenty  years.  And  can  we  do  better  than 
beg  some  personal  recollections  from  well-known  members 
whose  memories  run  well  back  into  the  first  decade? 

At  that  time  [writes  a  former  president]  the  meetings  were 
regularly  attended  by  men  like  Goodwin,  Seymour,  Whitney, 
Gildersleeve,  March;  the  membership  embraced,  besides  those 
interested  in  classical  philology,  men  whose  main  interests  lay  in 
comparative  philology,  Anglo-Saxon  philology,  Oriental  (Aryan 
and  Semitic)  philology.  A  number  of  the  men  had  been  in  close 
contact  with  the  lea-ders  of  philology  at  German  universities; 
they  had  been  pupils  of  Ritschl,  Haupt,  Roth  at  Tiibingen,  Ernst 
Curtius,  Sauppe  at  Gottingen,  Karl  Friedrich  Hermann.  Archaeol- 
ogy at  that  time  had  little  or  no  place  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
society.  A  rather  sharp  control  was  exercised  over  the  suggestions 
and  theories  of  the  youngsters  of  that  day ;  and  I  recall  with  what 
vehemence  the  mild-voiced  Whitney  would  criticize  wild  notions 
-of  some  of  the  younger  men.  Seymour  and  Goodwin  were  par- 
ticularly sharp  critics.  In  the  annual  meetings  we  became  first 
acquainted  with  the  work  of  Lanman,  Hopkins,  Shorey  and  others 
who  have  become  leaders  in  the  work.  The  social  side  of  the 
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meetings  was  a  memorable  feature.  Tracy  Peck,  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  T.  R.  Price  contributed  conspicuously  to  the  human 
relations;  social  gatherings,  prolonged  to  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  marked  our  intercourse.  The  varied  range  of  interests 
made  these  meetings  particularly  delightful.  In  more  than  one 
instance  we  saw  men  apply  to  new  fields  of  inquiry  their  classical 
training;  thus  I  remember  the  first  papers  on  Shakespearean 
criticism,  on  the  composition  of  the  drama,  which  Thomas  R. 
Price  evolved  from  his  preceding  study  of  Aristotle  and  the  Greek 
tragedians.  Looking  back  upon  the  early  years  of  the  Association, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  closer  contact  of  the  leaders  with  European 
scholars,  particularly  with  the  ideal  German  scholars  of  the  period 
before  1870,  gave  a  stimulus  to  our  gatherings  which  the  later 
years  have  not  always  furnished.  The  variety  of  contacts  with 
European  scholars  was  an  advantage  which  was  not  completely 
offset  by  the  development  of  our  graduate  schools. 

Another  former  president,  who  joined  the  guild  somewhat 
earlier,  in  1871,  says: 

Perhaps  in  those  first  sessions  we  youngsters  lookt  up  to  the 
great  leaders  —  Whitney,  March,  Goodwin  et  al.  —  with  a  certain 
awful  reverence  that  no  longer  exists.  But  that  would  be  a  natural 
effect  of  the  present  easier  relations  between  youth  and  age,  the 
more  frequent  visits  among  scholars  of  different  sections  of  the 
country,  and  the  larger  access  to  writers  thru  their  publications 
in  new  journals,  etc. 

Small  meetings  were  then  the  rule,  and  oftener  than  not  in 
small  places.  Hence  came  an  intimacy  no  longer  possible, 
along  with  its  seeming  contradiction,  a  profound  and  some- 
what distant  respect  for  a  few  eminent  leaders,  known  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea,  and  seldom  absent  except  for  the  weight- 
iest reasons.  Such  was  their  stern  conception  of  duty  to  the 
science  to  which  they  had  wholly  devoted  their  lives,  and  to 
the  guild  of  linguists  which  they  had  combined  to  bring  into 
being.  There  was  a  wider  range,  linguistically  speaking, 
when  comparative  philology  was  dominant,  while  Sanskrit 
still  sat  upon  that  towering  pedestal,  a  serene  and  mystic 
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goddess,  to  whom  time  had  never  been  of  the  least  consider- 
ation, —  majestic  survival  from  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
receiving  the  undisputed  homage  of  her  descendants,  as 
many  still  fondly  believed  Greek  and  Latin  to  be.  With  all 
the  Spartan  simplicity  of  the  surroundings,  the  absence  of 
form  and  ceremony,  there  was  still  an  invisible  cult,  with 
its  outer  court  for  the  American  Indian,  the  African,  Poly- 
nesian and  such,  a  Court  of  Israel  and  other  Semites,  an  inner 
Aryan  peristyle,  fairly  divided  between  Teutonic  or  Celtic 
moderns  and  ancients  Graeco-Roman,  all  with  their  faces 
uplifted  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  erected  by  the  hands  of 
Bopp  and  Bothlingk,  Roth  and  Whitney.  Not  that  con- 
servatism was  soothed  or  confirmed  by  these  clouds  of  incense. 
On  the  contrary,  the  freest  enquiry  and  all  reasonable  icono- 
clasm  were  preached  and  practised.  There  were  at  times 
orgies  of  spelling  reform,  or  what  would  certainly  seem  such 
to  us  now,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  that  coy,  demure  daughter, 
Simplification. 

The  reform  of  English  spelling  was  enumerated  by  March, 
in  his  first  presidential  address,  at  Hartford  in  1874,  among 
his  answers  to  the  question,  "What  then  can  philology  do  for 
the  future?  What  forces  can  she  supply  for  improving  the 
estate  of  man?"  He  was  impressed  then,  as  always,  by  the 
incalculable  loss  of  time,  as  he  counted  up  "millions  of  years 
wasted  by  each  generation"  in  its  struggles  with  our  im- 
possible orthography.  As  a  real  issue  spelling  reform  first 
appears  a  year  later,  at  the  Newport  meeting  of  1875,  when 
Trumbull  in  his  presidential  address  first  proposed  action  in 
the  matter.  A  committee  of  three  was  thereupon  appointed, 
with  March  as  chairman,  and  reported  two  days  later,  recom- 
mending no  sweeping  changes,  but  the  publication  of  a  list 
under  the  direction  of  a  larger  committee,  to  report  at  the 
next  meeting.  This  more  permanent  committee,  with  Whit- 
ney as  its  first  chairman,  and  March  after  one  year,  was  con- 
tinued, sometimes  by  tacit  consent,  for  many  years. 

At  the  New  York  meeting  of  1876  Whitney  made  his  some- 
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what  historic  report,  known  to  subsequent  workers  in  that 
field  as  the  "principles  of  '76."  To  the  meeting  of  1877,  held 
in  Baltimore,  the  same  committee  presented  its  efforts  in  the 
direction  of  an  improved  alphabet,  with  tentative  suggestions, 
leaving  much  to  be  made  precise  as  actual  experience  might 
determine.  As  a  practical  demonstration  March's  paper  in 
that  eighth  volume  of  the  Transactions  was  printed  in  the 
proposed  new  types,  which  have  their  interest,  of  course,  as 
an  experiment,  but  would  have  brought  many  readers  and 
all  editors  and  proof  readers  to  the  blind  asylum,  had  such 
typography  ever  made  its  way  into  general  use.  At  the  same 
meeting  in  Baltimore  Professor  Haldeman,  in  his  presidential 
address,  had  verged  upon  the  language  of  political  denuncia- 
tion and  the  wail  of  the  down-trodden,  writhing  under  the 
heel  of  the  lexicographer:  "It  is  time  that  the  tyranny  of 
the  dictionaries  should  cease.  The  common  people  are  at 
last  aroused,  demanding  to  be  freed  from  nonsensical  rules, 
and  they  will  throw  off  the  bonds  which  have  hampered  them 
so  long." 

The  Spelling  Reform  Committee,  which  was  continued  from 
year  to  year,  recommended  at  Saratoga  in  1878  a  list  of  eleven 
simplified  spellings  of  very  common  words ;  and  at  Cleveland 
in  1 88 1  a  series  of  twenty-four  rules  in  harmony  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  Philological  Society  of  England.  This 
report  was  approved  by  our  Association,  i.e.  by  less  than  37 
members  in  attendance  and  with  no  vote  taken  among  the 
158  absentees.  At  Ithaca,  in  1886,  Professor  March  pre- 
sented as  from  the  Committee  a  word-list  of  twenty-one  pages 
of  three  columns  each,  showing  how  the  Laws  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Tables,  now  condensed  into  ten,  were  to  be  applied  in 
actual  practice,  and  this  long  list  of  amended  spellings  appears 
in  the  Transactions  for  that  year.  The  report  was  "  accepted  " 
and  very  brief  reports  by  March  appear  in  volume  after  volume 
as  the  years  rolled  on  —  chiefly  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
"had  taken  no  official  action  during  the  last  year."  Without 
being  continued  formally  each  year,  the  Committee  just 
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survived,  with  its  own  naive  interpretation  that  members 
who  had  ceased  to  be  such  could  still  represent  the  Association. 
Meantime  Whitney,  for  all  his  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
could  never  bring  himself  to  take  a  leading  part  in  it,  and, 
what  is  more  significant,  printed  all  his  own  books  and  articles 
without  the  least  regard  for  amended  spellings. 

Aside  from  spelling  reform,  there  was  a  marked  absence  of 
agitation,  of  standing  committees  and  commissions,  such  as 
have  marked  our  more  recent  history.  The  one  exception 
would  be  our  brief  participation,  in  1881-1882,  in  the  move- 
ment to  suppress  the  honorary  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Profes- 
sor John  Williams  White  was  Chairman  of  a  Committee  to 
cooperate  to  that  end  with  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

Linguistics  and  comparative  philology  occupied  the  fore- 
ground during  all  the  early  years  of  the  Association,  but 
before  the  second  decade  had  been  completed  the  centre  of 
interest  had  begun  to  shift,  for  the  majority  of  those  who 
attended  the  meetings,  to  the  fields  of  literature  and  in- 
terpretation, to  ancient  life  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  art 
and  archaeology.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  in  some  of 
these  directions,  and  away  from  linguistic  study,  was  noted 
by  Seymour  in  the  presidential  address  of  1889.  Classical 
philology,  for  which  Whitney  had  from  the  beginning  prophe- 
sied a  leading  place,  bore  an  increasing  part  in  the  papers  and 
discussions  of  the  Association.  The  founding  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  in  1883,  important  as  has  been  its 
contribution  to  the  general  cause,  had  an  unfortunate,  but 
inevitable,  result  in  reducing  the  relative  attendance  of 
modern  language  scholars  at  our  meetings,  though  many  of 
them  retained,  and  still  retain,  their  membership.  English 
and  other  modern  subjects,  however,  continued  to  be  ably 
represented,  both  in  the  meetings  and  in  the  contributions 
selected  for  publication.  The  same  was  true  of  Sanskrit  and 
general  philology  quite  up  to  the  end  of  our  first  quarter- 
century.  But  as  the  new  members  were  largely  recruited 
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from  the  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek,  classical  papers  naturally 
grew  relatively  more  numerous. 

In  general  the  membership  sufficiently  active  to  attend  the 
meetings  had  grown  more  professional  than  in  the  early  days, 
when  interested  amateurs,  willing  to  help  the  good  cause, 
were  more  numerous.  And  while  in  our  golden  age  there 
were  giants  whom  their  admirers  wished  to  see  in  the  flesh, 
attendance  came  by  degrees  to  have  in  many  cases  a  certain 
ulterior  motive,  —  very  human,  yet  not  to  be  disparaged,  - 
the  desire  to  win  recognition  among  those  most  competent 
to  judge  of  one's  scholarship,  not  without  the  hope  that  such 
recognition  would  bring  advancement  in  the  academic  world, 
or  a  much  desired  migration.  Inevitably  a  well-established 
guild  brings  with  it  sooner  or  later  an  apprentice  system,  and 
something  not  unlike  a  hall-mark.  Thus  for  the  young  man 
as  yet  unknown,  in  those  days  of  the  smaller  circle,  to  read 
a  paper  was  often  a  greater  ordeal  than  at  present.  But  as 
my  own  memories  begin  near  the  close  of  that  first  period, 
with  the  meeting  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1892, 1  must 
substitute  a  contemporary  account  of  the  assembled  philo- 
logues,  as  their  collective  traits  impressed  themselves  upon 
a  Baltimore  journalist  in  1877 : 

It  may  be  interesting  [said  the  Baltimore  American]  to  know 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the'  members  of  the  Association. 
The  most  notable  thing  about  the  leading  ones  is  their  freedom 
from  affectation  and  the  extent  to  which  they  possess  that  quality 
which  may  be  termed  childlikeness.  Professor  Whitney,  whom 
no  one  will  deny  is  second  to  none  in  America  as  a  scholar  and 
linguist,  is  very  much  like  a  great,  plain  schoolboy,  very  con- 
scientious, but  modest  in  what  he  says,  as  though  the  opinion  of 
even  the  simplest  opponent  was  entitled  to  important  consideration. 
The  professors  in  talking  English  use  the  plainest  possible  lan- 
guage, and  speak  it  purely  and  with  that  ease  which  comes  from 
perfect  knowledge.  They  are  continually  in  pursuit  of  informa- 
tion, and  even  the  oldest  professors  consult  the  views  of  their 
younger  colleagues  in  reference  to  linguistic  points.  The  eager- 
ness of  the  professors  to  talk  with  people  of  ordinary  education 
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and  draw  them  out,  so  as  to  study  them,  was  especially  noticeable. 
None  of  them  wore  that  keen  look,  a  sort  of  interrogating  point 
in  each  eye,  which  exists  in  persons  who  think  they  know  every- 
thing, and  which  is  often  taken  as  a  sure  evidence  of  genius. 

I  must  condense  our  Baltimore  Herodotus  by  omitting  his 
gossip  on  the  physical  appearance  and  marked  abstemiousness 
of  the  genus  philologue,  and  add  only  his  closing  character- 
ization.. 

They  did  not  appear  to  have  much  sentiment  in  their  composi- 
tions, but  steadfastness,  judgment,  harmony,  the  heroic  quality, 
and  a  kind  of  grim  caustic  humor  predominated  in  their  actions 
and  sayings.  In  the  examination  of  subjects  they  were  search- 
ingly  analytical  and  clear,  handling  and  talking  of  them  much  as 
a  skilful  surgeon  would  of  some  human  subject  under  the  scalpel 
and  microscope. 

At  the  early  meetings  it  soon  became  a  custom  to  give  up 
an  entire  evening  to  a  social  gathering,  and  part  of  a  day  to 
an  excursion.  The  excursion,  which  gave  welcome  oppor- 
tunity for  the  knitting  up  of  old  friendships  and  the  forming 
of  new  acquaintances,  was  the  natural  product  of  the  summer 
season,  vacation  freedom,  and  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts. 
As  early  as  1873,  at  Easton,  the  members  allowed  themselves 
to  unbend  after  the  meeting  by  taking  a  trip  over  the  Switch- 
back. From  Cleveland  in  1881  it  became  almost  an  annual 
habit  thus  to  relieve  the  strain  and  stress  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussions. No  one  who  remembers  even  a  few  of  those  agree- 
able jaunts  under  summer  skies  will  forget  what  it  meant  to 
us  then  to  mingle  with  such  freedom  in  that  goodly  company 
of  the  teachers  out  of  school. 

Returning  now  to  more  serious  matters,  one  who  wishes  to 
look  into  the  history  of  the  Association  in  the  first  half  of  its 
existence,  will  find  not  a  few  paragraphs  of  retrospect  and 
prospect  in  the  presidential  addresses,  annually  delivered, 
with  a  single  exception.  Time  would  fail  us  to  do  more  than 
hint  at  the  varied  contents  of  these  addresses.  By  tradition 
they  were  general  in  character,  popular  in  treatment,  and 
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never  printed  in  the  Transactions,  but  only  in  an  abstract, 
sometimes  very  brief,  in  the  Proceedings.  Newspapers, 
however,  were  in  those  days  more  generous  with  their  space, 
and  in  at  least  two  cases  printed  the  entire  address.  Thus 
the  Hartford  Courant  published  in  full  March's  Hartford 
address,  and  reprinted  it  as  a  pamphlet  as  well,  while  the 
Cleveland  Leader  gave  up  seven  columns  to  Packard's 
" Morality  and  Religion  of  the  Greeks"  (i88i)4.  Other 
addresses  found  their  way  into  print  in  different  forms,  but 
they  have  not  been  preserved  in  the  archives.  Goodwin, 
already  impressed  in  1885  with  the  maturity  of  the  guild, 
asks  in  his  New  Haven  address:  "What  have  we  done  to 
justify  this  long  existence,  and  what  do  we  propose  to  do  to 
justify  a  new  lease  of  life  in  the  future  ?  "  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  bulk  of  the  address  was  devoted  to  the  aims  and 
needs  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
that  fili a  pulchrior,  as  Seymour  called  it,  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute.  Seymour's  presidential  address  of  1889  was  a 
general  survey  of  philological  study  in  America,  and  its  great 
changes,  especially  in  the  preceding  twenty  years : 

When  this  Association  was  founded,  Professor  Whitney  was  al- 
most alone  in  delving  in  the  mine  of  Sanscrit  [solemnly  reported 
as  the  "  mire  of  Sanscrit  "  by  an  Easton  daily  paper].  Professor 
March  and  Professor  Child  had  few  companions  in  their  work 
in  English  philology,  the  security  from  control  of.  our  leader 
in  the  study  of  the  Indian  languages  was  almost  a  common 
jest,  the  very  idea  of  a  comparative  Semitic  philology  was  hardly 
formed,  while  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  philologies  were  seeking 
for  recognition. 

English  philology  and  spelling  reform  were  repeatedly 
represented  in  the  series  of  presidential  addresses,  as  those  of 
March,  1874,  Trumbull,  1875,  Haldeman,  1877,  Sewall,  1879, 
and  Garnett,  1894.  Oriental  studies  found  their  represent- 
atives in  Whitney,  1870,  Toy,  1880,  Hall,  1888,  and  Lanman, 
1890.  Within  the  classical  field  the  range  of  themes  chosen 
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was  very  wide,  as  "Morality  and  Religion  of  the  Greeks/* 
Packard,  1881,  already  noted;  "The  University  of  Leyden 
in  its  Relation  to  Classical  Studies,"  F.  D.  Allen,  1882 ; 
"Alexandrine  Art,"  Sachs,  1891 ;  "Democracy  and  Educa- 
tion," Hale,  1893.  General  observations  were  the  order  of 
the  day,  or  words  of  encouragement  to  the  American  philo- 
logue,  as  in  Gildersleeve's  address  of  1878  at  Saratoga,  where 
his  gifts  as  chairman  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  local 
newspaperman,  who  recorded:  "President  Gildersleeve  of  the 
Philological  Association  is  a  model  presiding  officer,  and  he 
controls  the  fierce  philo's  brandishing  their  Greek  Roots  and 
other  jaw-breakers,  like  Agamemnon  of  old." 

It  will  not  be  said  that  the  Association  in  those  days  lacked 
distinction  in  its  officers  and  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Upon  that  committee  the  names  of  Whitney  and 
March  shed  their  lustre  for  many  years  in  succession.  More 
than  once  in  those  older  lists  eight  out  of  the  ten  members  of 
the  Committee  (or  its  nine  after  1884,  when  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  became  a  single  person)  must  be  said  to  have 
climbed  to  the  peaks  of  American  scholarship. 

They  were  not  all  present  as  a  rule  at  any  one  of  the  meet- 
ings, for  besides  other  cogent  reasons,  the  frequency  of  absence 
abroad  often  reduced  attendance  at  gatherings  held  in  the 
season  of  migrations ;  and  a  year  of  foreign  study  or  research 
regularly  meant  the  loss  of  two  annual  meetings. 

Foreign  contacts  of  every  kind  were  closer  then  than  now, 
in  spite  of  the  rarity  of  visits  from  old-world  scholars,  and  the 
fact  that  we  have  never  had  foreign  correspondents  or  honorary 
members.  The  first  scholar  from  over  the  seas  to  be  the  guest 
of  our  Association  was  Jebb,  who  made  a  brief  early  morning 
address  at  the  Hanover  meeting  of  1884,  and  defended  severe 
grammatical  studies,  even  statistics,  "as  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary for  the  fruitful  study  of  ancient  life  and  thought." 
At  Chicago  in  1893,  in  the  Art  Institute,  joint  meetings  with 
the  Modern  Language  Association  and  other  societies  brought 
into  our  midst  a  number  of  foreign  scholars  of  distinction : 
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Osthoff,  Garbe,  Streitberg,  Sonnenschein.  Breal,  who  was 
not  present,  sent  a  paper  which  was  read  in  an  English  trans- 
lation. Thus  the  volume  for  that  year  contains  the  novelty 
of  two  papers  in  German,  while  Breal's  appeared  in  English. 

Mention  of  the  Transactions  brings  us  to  the  last  chapter 
in  this  brief  survey  of  our  first  quarter-century,  the  chapter 
of  publications.  Physically  considered  it  is  a  two-foot  shelf 
of  thin,  and,  as  we  look  backward,  still  thinner,  octavo  vol- 
umes, twenty-five  in  number,  each  volume  consisting  of  two 
parts,  at  first  issued  separately ;  the  Transactions,  including 
in  large  print  only  such  papers  as  were  selected  as  real  con- 
tributions to  knowledge ;  and  the  Proceedings,  in  which 
minutes  of  the  meetings  and  abstracts  of  papers  were  inextri- 
cably interwoven  —  all  in  painfully  small  type,  —  followed 
by  an  address  list  of  the  members,  etc.  The  xxth  volume 
included  an  Index  of  papers  and  abstracts  up  to  date.  For 
in  the  latter  part  of  our  period  abstracts  in  some  cases  had 
grown  to  the  length  of  veritable  papers.  The  Transactions 
very  rarely  reached  200  pages,  once  only  300  pages,  while  the 
Proceedings  varied  from  29  to  104  in  the  Index  year.  From 
the  scholarly  standpoint  these  unassuming  volumes  are 
solidly  built  into  the  structure  of  American  philology,  and  how 
near  to  its  cornerstone,  in  which  we  should  find  the  larger 
works  of  the  same  small  group  of  men,  we  may  leave  others 
to  determine.  Morally  considered  they  are  a  tribute  alike 
to  the  purpose  and  foresight  of  the  founders,  to  the  devotion 
of  individual  contributors,  and  last,  if  least,  to  a  succession  of 
six  anonymous  editors,  always  screened  behind  the  secretarial 
veil,  and  not  even  privileged  to  hint  at  their  troubles,  or 
relieve  their  feelings,  in  the  guarded  language  of  a  preface. 

With  the  Whitney  Memorial  Meeting,  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  winter  of  1894,  we  enter  upon  a  new  period  in  the  history 
of  the  Association,  not  in  the  purely  mechanical  sense  that 
we  have  now  reached  our  second  quarter-century.  Quite 
apart  from  mere  dates -- though  we  may  welcome  the  co- 
incidence --  the  changes  marking  the  new  period  are  so  vital 
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as  to  require  this  division.  For  the  best  of  reasons  we  may 
also  subdivide  this  second  period  of  twenty-five  years  into  two 
phases,  one  covering  eleven  years  and  a  half,  and  the  other 
the  remaining  fourteen.  The  first  of  these  briefer  periods 
(1894  to  1905)  was  a  time  of  transition,  of  adaptation  to 
changing  conditions.  It  will  include  the  last  of  the  summer 
meetings,  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  postponed  to  September  on 
account  of  other  gatherings  at  the  Exposition.  It  will  also 
cover  the  partial  vacuum  which  ensued  before  the  regular 
winter  meetings  began  in  December,  1905,  at  Ithaca.  With 
the  latter  event  we  enter  the  final  phase,  marked  by  large 
winter  meetings,  always  in  conjunction  with  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute,  or,  in  one  exceptional  case,  with  the  Modern 
Language  Association.  It  has  proved  an  era  of  committees 
and  commissions,  as  outward  and  tangible  evidence  of  the 
somewhat  more  aggressive  role  played  by  the  Association  in 
these  latter  days. 

But  with  this  brief  outline  of  the  period  and  its  two  sub- 
divisions in  mind,  we  must  return  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
gathering  of  the  seven  learned  societies,  which  had  been 
planned,  and  promoted  especially  by  Dr.  Talcott  Williams, 
some  months  before  Whitney's  death,  and  became  by  common 
consent  a  general  commemoration  of  the  man  and  his  work. 
There  were  three  general  sessions  of  the  united  societies, 
culminating  in  the  memorial  meeting  proper,  at  which  the 
principal  address  was  given  by  Professor  Lanman.  Papers 
on  various  philological  and  archaeological  themes  were  read 
at  one  of  these  joint  sessions,  and  each  society  had  also  its 
meetings  apart.  Attendance  of  our  members  was  large,  but, 
in  the  absence  of  a  register  we  must  be  content  with  the 
Secretary's  estimate  that  altogether  no  less  than  130  members 
of  this  Association  attended  one  or  more  of  the  sessions.  The 
gathering,  in  every  way  memorable,  was  a  notable  tribute  to 
the  power  of  pure  scholarship  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most 
lovable  of  men,  patient  with  youth  and  struggling  ignorance, 
relentless  in  exposing  all  that  was  hollow  and  unsubstantial 
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— -the   nearest   approach   we   shall   ever   see    to   the    ideal 
master, 

Still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects, 
Living  and  dying. 

Thus  the  long-talked-of  experiment  of  a  winter  meeting 
with  another  society  had  at  last  been  tried,  and  with  marked 
success.  It  remained  reasonably  certain  that  the  future 
would  bring  sooner  or  later  another  joint  meeting  in  the 
winter  holidays.  The  same  seven  societies  did  in  fact  unite 
in  another  similar  congress  in  the  same  hospitable  city  of 
Philadelphia  six  years  later,  in  December,  1900.  There  were 
the  same  mingled  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  the  inspiring 
spectacle  of  the  assemblage  of  scholars,  and  discontent  that 
a  kaleidoscopic  programme  left  little  time  for  discussion  or 
the  intimacies  of  the  typical  annual  meeting.  From  Professor 
Gildersleeve's  memorable  address  at  this  congress,  under  the 
title  "  Oscillations  and  Nutations  of  Philological  Studies," 
we  may  allow  ourselves  a  single  quotation:  "I  would  re- 
iterate the  confession  of  my  faith  in  the  formulae  of  my 
youth,  my  belief  in  the  wider  conception  of  philological  work, 
in  the  necessity  of  bringing  all  our  special  investigations  into 
relation  with  the  whole  body  of  philological  truth,  the  life  of 
the  world,  the  life  of  humanity." 

Aside  from  these  two  winter  congresses,  in  connection  with 
which  the  Association  held  special  sessions,  our  gatherings  were 
confined,  as  usual,  to  the  summer.  But  the  old-time  tour  of 
New  England  colleges  and  adjacent  institutions  so  far  extended 
its  range  as  to  include  Cleveland,  Madison,  Schenectady  and 
St.  Louis.  Six  times  in  these  ten  years  we  visited  for  our 
summer  meetings  places  which  had  been  our  hosts  in  former 
years,  viz.,  Cleveland,  -Providence,  Hartford,  New  York, 
Cambridge,  New  Haven.  At  the  Providence  meeting  of  1896 
March  was  for  the  second  time  President,  being  then  seventy 
years  of  age,  with  forty  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher  at 
Lafayette  to  his  credit. 
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Attendance  in  those  years  averaged  59,  with  a  wide  range, 
from  35  at  Madison  in  1900 — that  first  venture  into  "fresh 
woods,  and  pastures  new"  -to  100  at  Cambridge  in  the 
following  summer.  The  meetings  thus  had  most  of  the 
features  familiar  in  an  earlier  day,  though  the  personal  record 
of  regular  attendance  was  certainly  considerably  lower,  with 
such  shining  exceptions  as  March,  Wright,  and  Smyth. 
There  was  still  much  of  the  old  sense  of  a  family  reunion, 
enlivened  by  an  excursion,  as  of  yore.  Thus  the  good  old 
customs  lasted  on,  and  the  smallness  of  the  company,  inter- 
rupting its  summer  vacation,  but  still  in  a  vacation  spirit, 
along  with  the  ease  of  access  to  those  we  wished  most  to  know, 
made  these  meetings  more  valuable  on  the  human  side  than 
one  would  venture  to  claim  for  larger  and  more  imposing 
assemblages  then  or  now,  in  crowded  December  days.  The 
membership,  which  fell  just  short  of  400  in  1894,  had  grown 
to  589  in  1904,  the  latter  figure  including  84  members  of  the 
Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  which  had  been 
organized  in  December,  1899,  and  affiliated  with  the  parent 
Association  by  action  taken  at  the  Madison  meeting  of  1900. 
This  establishment  of  a  distinct  section  of  the  Association  on 
the  other  coast  must  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  annals  of  this  particular  period ;  and  if  the 
relations  of  trunk  and  branch  are  necessarily  rather  distant, 
they  have  never  lacked  a  certain  slow  and  measured  circula- 
tion. Not  infrequently  we  have  welcomed  Pacific  brethren 
in  recent  years,  on  the  wing  to  or  from  classic  lands,  and 
always  with  mutual  cordiality.  They  have  at  times  read 
papers  in  our  company,  and  our  annual  volume  has  contained 
no  illiberal  share  of  contributions  presented  at  their  meetings 
across  the  continent. 

As  the  influence  of  the  Association  had  thus  reached  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  thirty  years,  with  tangible  results,  so  it  was 
making  itself  felt  in  the  schools  of  the  country  everywhere, 
through  the  devoted  labors  of  our  Committee  of  Twelve  on 
Courses  of  Study  in  Latin  and  Greek  for  Secondary  Schools. 
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The  immediate  occasion  was  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  the 
National  Education  Association's  Committee  of  Ten,  which 
had  published  a  report  in  1893,  recommending  a  reduction  in 
the  time  devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin  in  schools.  Our  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve  was  appointed  at  the  Whitney  Memorial 
Meeting,  December,  1894,  with  Goodwin  as  its  chairman, 
succeeded  in  1896  by  Seymour.  Time  forbids  us  to  follow 
the  work  of  this  committee  from  year  to  year,  with  successive 
reports  to  annual  meetings,  as  preserved  in  the  Proceedings. 
Cooperation  with  the  National  Education  Association  was 
at  length  secured  in  1896,  and  by  request  of  its  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements,  our  committee  prepared 
a  very  able  report  under  Seymour's  direction,  with  important 
statistical  assistance  from  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Hon.  W.  T.  Harris.  This  report,  formally  adopted  at  the 
New  York  meeting  of  1899,  was  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
Volume  xxx  of  the  Transactions.  For  the  first  time  the 
Association  had  officially  entered  the  pedagogical  field  and 
conducted  an  active  campaign  for  the  preservation  of  classical 
training  in  the  schools. 

Spelling  reform  in  this  period  was  represented  by  brief 
annual  reports  from  March  as  chairman  of  a  sub-extinct 
committee,  until  May,  1903,  when  the  President,  Professor 
Charles  Forster  Smith,  appointed  a  "  Committee  to  pre- 
sent a  report  to  the  National  Education  Association  on  the 
subject  of  a  reform  of  English  spelling."  March  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  new  Committee,  but  seems  always 
to  have  felt  that  his  old  committee  was  slighted  by  this  action, 
although  he  was  its  sole  survivor,  as  death  or  resignation  of 
membership  had  thus  reduced  the  committee.  He  was 
further  misled  apparently  by  an  erroneous  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  the  committee.  The  real  intention  was  to  devise 
"a  phonetic  alphabet  for  use  in  indicating  pronunciation  in 
dictionaries,  spelling  books,  and  philological  books  generally." 
This  committee,  reduced  in  actual  practice  to  Hempl  and 
Scott,  reported  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  1904,  and  its  final 
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" Report  on  the  New  Phonetic  Alphabet"  was  printed  three 
years  later  as  an  appendix  to  Volume  xxxvu. 

Of  more  general  interest  was  the  agitation  for  winter  meet- 
ings, at  least  as  an  experiment.  A  post-card  vote  of  all  the 
members  was  ordered  by  the  Schenectady  meeting  of  1902. 
The  results  of  this  ballot  were  presented  to  the  New  Haven 
meeting  in  a  detailed  report.  A  ballot  of  members  present 
at  that  meeting  showed  47  in  favor  of  summer,  and  19  prefer- 
ring winter.  Accordingly  it  was  judged  advisable  to  retain 
the  custom  of  summer  meetings. 

Opinions  however  were  much  divided,  so  that  one  might 
almost  have  spoken  of  factions  —  peaceful  factions,  of  course 
-  the  '  greens '  and  the  '  whites '  of  our  philological  hippo- 
drome. The  'whites'  appeared  next  year  in  unexpected 
force  at  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  September,  1904,  held  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  congress  of  scholars  and  men  of  science  in 
connection  with  the  Exposition.  An  informal  ballot  showed 

25  in  favor  of  winter  meetings,  as  against  five  who  would 
retain  the  summer  habit.     It  was  accordingly  voted  "that, 
by  way  of  experiment,  the  next  two  meetings  of  the  Association 
be  held  during  Convocation  Week  in  1905  and  1906."     With 
the  passing  of  the  summer  meeting,  then,  we  might  close  our 
first  phase  of  the  second  quarter-century,  thirty-five  years 
from   the   founding  of   our   republic   of   tongues.     But   the 
fifteen  neutral  months  between  St.  Louis  and  Ithaca,  where 
the  new  order  of  joint  winter  meetings  began,   are  more 
properly  reckoned  with  the  old. 

As  St.  Louis  saw  the  last  of  the  summer  meetings,  eclipsed 
by  the  congress  of  all  the  sciences,  to  which  came  so  many 
eminent  foreigners,  so  it  marked  the  end  of  a  regime,  with 
the  loss  to  the  Association  involved  in  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth  from  the  post  of  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  which  he  had  filled  with  such  conspicuous 
ability  for  fifteen  years.  Had  he  felt  able  to  give  you  his 
personal  memories  and  historical  knowledge  of  the  Association, 
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you  would  have  come  today  into  much  closer  contact  with  the 
men  and  the  years  that  have  been  less  vividly  pictured  for 
you  by  his  successor. 

At  Ithaca  in  December,  1905,  the  Association  entered  upon 
the  third  stage  in  its  history,  the  stage  of  all  but  invariable 
conjunction  with  the  Archaeological  Institute,  always  near 
the  season  of  the  winter  solstice.  For  the  first  of  these  joint 
meetings  we  were  the  guests  of  Cornell  University,  and  the 
attendance  rose  to  95.  But  "the  absence  of  Professor  March 
was  felt  by  the  older  members  as  something  like  a  prodigium, 
to  be  expiated  only  by  sending  the  affectionate  greetings  of  the 
Association  to  the  octogenarian  whose  presence  has  honored 
nearly  every  meeting  since  the  beginning  in  1869.  Another 
absence  deeply  felt  was  that  of  the  lamented  Professor  Earle, 
of  Columbia,  who  would  have  been  the  next  President  of  the 
Association." 

The  second  of  the  regular  winter  meetings,  by  some  eccen- 
tricity of  the  so-called  Convocation  Week,  was  called  together 
in  the  early  days  of  January,  1907,  in  Washington.  With 
an  attendance  of  115  it  was  considered  evident  that  the 
experiment  of  two  winter  meetings,  authorized  at  St.  Louis 
in  1904,  had  proved  a  success.  Accordingly  it  was  voted  to 
continue  the  practice  "until  further  notice." 

Change  to  the  winter  season  and  conjunction  with  our 
colleagues  the  archaeologists  naturally  led  to  a  different 
selection  of  meeting-places,  with  exclusion  of  some  which 
in  former  years  had  afforded  summer  attractions  and  rural 
seclusion.  Cities,  and  larger  towns  have  been  the  rule. 
Twice  we  have  had  western  meetings, -- Chicago  in  1907, 
and  St.  Louis  in  1916.  In  1908  we  crossed  for  the  first  time 
the  all  but  imaginary  boundary  which  fails  so  conspicuously 
to  separate  us  from  Canada,  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  to  enlist  new  and  welcome  recruits 
from  the  ranks  of  Canadian  scholars.  Once  before  in  this 
same  period  we  have  visited  the  Midlands  of  Pittsburgh,  in 
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1911,  returning  to  Washington  for  the  second  time  in  1912. 
We  have  also  hovered  about  Baltimore,  1909,  Philadelphia, 
1917,  with  Haverford,  1914,  and  Princeton,  1915,  and  New 
York,  1918  (Columbia  University).  New  England,  the 
scene  of  so  many  July  rambles  in  the  early  days,  has  claimed 
us  but  twice  in  this  reign  of  December.  Providence  was  our 
host  for  the  third  time  in  1910,  Cambridge,  also  for  the  third 
time,  in  1913.  At  the  last  we  made  the  one  exception  to 
our  union  with  archaeology,  and  under  the  most  agreeable 
auspices  declared  our  community  of  interest  and  taste  with 
the  modern  languages.  Attendance  reached  156,  and  the 
meeting  was  in  every  way  memorable.  Only  once  have 
we  ever  had  a  larger  attendance,  -  -  165  at  Princeton  in 


In  general  our  recent  record  in  this  direction  appears  to 
leave  the  earlier  meetings  far  behind.  Yet  the  statistician 
must  admit  the  necessity  of  applying  at  least  two  corrections. 
For  not  a  few  of  our  most  active  members  have  been  so  oc- 
cupied with  complicated  official  duties  for  the  Institute  that 
they  have  had  no  time  to  attend  philological  meetings.  This 
obvious  defect  of  the  joint  meetings  has  more  than  once  been 
a  cause  of  friction.  The  pressure  of  other  claims  and  cares 
upon  many  men  at  the  Christmas  season,  as  the  necessity  of 
attending  some  part  of  another  convention,  has  often  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  attendance  of  certain  members  to  a 
single  day,  or  a  single  session.  Thus  again  the  published 
figures  may  easily  mislead.  In  these  later  years  the  whole 
situation  has  been  altered  by  the  increasing  number  of  local 
organizations,  which,  with  somewhat  different  aims  from  ours, 
naturally  attract  many  of  our  members  to  meetings  held  at 
other  seasons,  and  perhaps  at  more  frequent  intervals.  Op- 
portunity for  scholarly  and  friendly  intercourse,  once  limited 
for  most  of  us  to  our  yearly  gatherings,  are  now  offered  by  these 
flourishing  local  societies  as  well. 

With  all  this  commendable  emulation,  the  winter  meetings 
have  brought,  and  still  bring  us,  a  large  attendance,  with 
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inevitable  changes  in  the  mores  maiorum.  What  shall  be 
said,  for  instance,  under  the  head  of  excursions  —  a  not 
unwelcome  digression,  perhaps,  in  our  previous  narrative? 
Galleries,  libraries  and  exhibitions  have  usually  been  the 
winter  substitute  for  the  quondam  summer  outing.  At 
times  social  amenities  have  been  provided  at  formal  dinners 
unknown  to  our  ancients.  By  such  an  occasion  the  40 th 
anniversary  of  the  Association  and  3oth  of  the  Institute 
were  jointly  celebrated  in  Baltimore,  --  a  feast  memorable 
in  the  family  annals  of  the  once  frugal  Philology.  This  time 
one  does  not  discover  that  her  abstemiousness  and  preference 
for  simple  dishes  were  remarked  upon  in  the  local  newspapers, 
as  had  been  the  case  there  thirty- two  years  before.  Another 
feast,  still  more  lavish,  was  spread  for  us  at  St.  Louis  in  1916, 
when  the  shade  of  a  benignant  Dives  summoned  to  a  groaning 
board  scholars  whom  war  and  perhaps  more  ruinous  peace 
may  yet  bring  to  the  condition  of  Lazarus. 

In  this  context  we  should  also  recall  an  innovation  at 
Princeton  in  1915  —  a  dinner  in  the  noble  hall  of  the  Graduate 
College,  with  the  proper  preface  of  a  Latin  grace,  a  president's 
address  as  piece  de  resistance  (Professor  Morris's  "A  Science 
of  Style"),  followed  by  a  series  of  shorter  addresses.  For  the 
first  time  the  presidential  address  was  served  up  with  such 
savory  garnishings.  Here  too  belongs  the  festal  gathering 
at  the  Harvard  Club  in  Boston  in  1913,  with  unanimous  sing- 
ing to  the  accompaniment  of  the  great  organ,  —  the  last  time 
that  the  polyglot  classics  of  academic  song  could  all  be  sung 
with  equal  fervor. 

The  first  Washington  meeting  had  its  unique  feature  in  the 
presentation  of  the  members  to  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House,  where  the  President  received 
us  with  great  cordiality,  spoke  appreciatively  of  our  studies, 
commending  scholarship  and  its  achievements;  also  of  his 
recent  interest  in  Victor  Berard's  Les  Pheniciens  et  I'Odyssee, 
which  he  hoped  we  would  all  read.  Was  it  imagination,  or 
was  there  the  suspicion  of  a  smile  playing  about  Seymour's 
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mouth  as  he  heard  this  recommendation,  and  then  proceeded 
to  present  us  severally  to  the  President? 

The  difficulties  of  a  national  role  for  an  Association  with  a 
membership  widely  scattered,  and  especially  the  problem  of 
meeting-places  as  between  East  and  West,  led  at  that  same 
Washington  meeting  of  1907  to  the  proposal  by  the  President, 
Professor  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  of  a  Constitution  and 
By-laws,  based  upon  the  plan  of  a  national  association,  to 
hold  its  meetings  in  alternate  years,  and  of  three  local  sections 
meeting  biennially.  A  committee,  of  which  Professor  Platner 
was  chairman,  weighed  the  proposed  Constitution  and  By-laws 
carefully,  sought  an  expression  of  opinion  from  all  the  mem- 
bers, and  reported  at  the  next  meeting,  in  Chicago,  in 
December  of  the  same  year.  At  that  time  a  majority 
declared  itself  opposed  to  -  this  plan,  and  in  favor  of  holding 
the  original  organization  together  as  the  one  common  meet- 
ing-ground. 

As  the  united  guild  had  been  able  to  achieve  tangible  out- 
ward results  in  the  period  of  transition  (1894-1905),  for 
example  through  the  earnest  labors  of  the  Committee  of 
Twelve,  so  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  we  have  shown 
marked  activity  in  the  work  of  committees,  joint  committees, 
and  one  commission.  Not  to  linger  here  upon  the  numerous 
committees  which  have  found  no  immediate  results  attain- 
able, the  Toronto  meeting  of  1908  established  a  Commission 
of  Fifteen  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Latin.  This 
Commission,  selected  with  great  care  to  secure  representation 
of  different  sections  of  the  country,  with  Professor  Kirtland, 
of  Exeter,  as  Chairman,  labored  strenuously  to  remove  the 
vexatious  discrepancies  in  requirements  for  entrance  to  the 
different  colleges,  formulating  definitions,  offering  suggestions 
on  the  range  and  amount  of  reading  in  Latin  and  Greek,  on 
the  subjects  and  scope  of  examinations,  and  preparation  in 
general.  Its  report,  presented  to  the  Baltimore  meeting  of 
1909,  was  reprinted  as  an  appendix  to  Volume  XLI,  and  has 
exerted  a  marked  influence  in  unifying  and  simplifying  where 
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diversity  had  joined  hands  with  perversity,  to  the  confusion 
of  teacher  and  taught. 

Another  labor  for  the  general  cause,  particularly  in  the 
schools,  has  been  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, in  the  hope  that  teachers  of  the  several  languages 
involved,  and  ultimately  grammars  and  other  textbooks,  may 
eliminate  the  mass  of  conflicting  terminology.  This  com- 
mittee was  first  proposed  in  1910  at  Providence,  and  appointed 
in  the  summer  of  1911,  to  cooperate  with  similar  committees 
of  the  National  Education  Association  and  Modern  Language 
Association.  Professor  Kirtland  was  chosen  Chairman  of  our 
section  of  the  Joint  Committee,  which  was  in  turn  headed  by 
Professor  Hale,  and  consisted  of  fifteen  members.  The 
report  of  this  Joint  Committee  on  Grammatical  Nomenclature, 
a  pamphlet  of  sixty-five  pages  fresh  from  the  press,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Cambridge  meeting  of  1913,  but  as  there  had 
been  no  opportunity  to  examine  and  digest  the  Report,  opin- 
ions differed  very  widely  as  to  its  proper  disposition.  After 
an  animated  debate  it  was  finally  voted  that  the  Association 
"recommend  that  the  schools  follow  the  general  lines  of  the 
Report  .  .  .  with  the  understanding  that  this  recommen- 
dation does  not  carry  with  it  approval  of  all  the  terms  pro- 
posed in  the  Report."  Our  committee  has  been  continued 
from  year  to  year  ever  since,  and  makes  an  annual  report  of 
progress. 

Several  projects  have  been  assisted  from  time  to  time  by 
modest  appropriations  out  of  a  slender  treasury.  Such  has 
been  the  poverty  of  the  Association,  one  will  not  look  for 
results  calculated  to  stir  our  corporate  pride.  Until  1895 
one  scans  the  Treasurer's  reports  from  year  to  year  from  the 
beginning  down  in  vain  for  any  evidence  of  funds  expended 
for  objects  not  strictly  limited  to  our  own  necessities.  In 
1895-1896  we  began  our  contributions  with  an  appropriation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve.  The  Whitney 
Memorial  Volume,  issued  three  years  after  the  commemorative 
meeting,  was  edited  by  Professor  Lanman  for  a  joint  com- 
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mittee,  and  our  share  in  the  cost  of  publication  was  a  little 
more  than  $250.  Our  only  considerable  generosity,  however, 
has  taken  the  form  of  seven  annual  subventions  to  the  Platonic 
Lexicon  of  the  late  Professor  Lewis  Campbell,  in  1901-1907. 
The  total  amount  of  this  contribution  was  $1221.88.  Up- 
wards of  a  thousand  dollars  ($1050.71)  have  been  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  various  committees  and  a  commission.  Thus  the 
total  of  our  contributions  to  a  limited  number  of  good  causes 
amounts  to  $2529. 67,  not  a  large  sum  surely  when  spread  over 
these  twenty-five  years, — more  appreciable  if  we  add  that  this 
amount  exceeds  the  highest  annual  income  of  the  Association 
in  its  most  favored  years. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  bring  the  history  of  our  publica- 
tions down  to  date.  In  this  second  quarter-century  the  bulk 
of  our  annual  Transactions  and  Proceedings  increased  con- 
siderably, with  the  exception  of  a  few  lean  years,  viz.  1896- 
1898,  1907-1908,  and  again  under  war-time  stress,  1917-1918. 
The  average  number  of  pages  was  less  than  350,  and  the 
largest  volume  fell  short  of  400.  That  our  oldest  traditions 
are  not  a  fetter,  has  been  conspicuously  shown  by  the  publi- 
cation of  two  presidential  addresses  of  exceptional  scientific 
value  in  the  Transactions  —  those  of  Professors  Buck  and 
Morris,  respectively  in  Volumes  XLVI  and  XLVII.  A  different 
method  of  publication,  with  the  possibility  of  issuing  all  the 
papers  separately,  has  been  canvassed  repeatedly,  not  without 
some  heated  controversy,  but  no  Executive  Committee  has 
thought  it  practicable  as  yet  to  make  such  a  change.  Decade 
indices  were  included  in  Volumes  xxx  and  XL.  A  bibliography 
of  books  and  articles  by  the  members,  as  reported  by  them- 
selves, was  first  introduced  in  1896,  and  has  been  a  feature 
ever  since,  less  complete,  to  be  sure,  than  it  might  have  been, 
if  human  nature  would  ever  permit  hundred-per-cent  co- 
operation in  such  an  enterprise.  One  editorial  improvement 
since  1906  has  been  the  separation  of  abstracts  from  minutes, 
not  to  mention  lesser  innovations.  Finally  necessary  economy 
led  to  the  suppression  of  abstracts  in  the  last  two  volumes. 
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This  morning,  however,  we  voted  to  restore  limited  abstracts  to 
their  old  place  in  the  Proceedings.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
editing  of  the  annual  volume  still  continues  to  be  the  chief 
duty  of  the  Secretary. 

In  this  connection,  for  lack  of  a  better,  may  be  mentioned 
the  adoption  at  Washington,  in  1912,  of  a  seal,  to  balance 
that  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  on  the  joint  programmes 
then  in  vogue.  The  motto,  ^v^s  larpos  TO,  ypa/u/xaTa,  based 
upon  words  of  Philemon  in  his  A  polls,  had  been  recom- 
mended two  years  before  by  a  special  committee. 
-  Even  a  sketch  of  such  an  association  as  ours,  in  its  fifty 
years  of  history,  has  involved  of  necessity  much  that  has 
taxed  your  patience,  as  of  slight  importance,  though  not  to 
be  forgotten  entirely,  if  a  true  picture  of  that  period  of  Ameri- 
can scholarship,  its  manners  and  its  men,  was  to  be  painted. 
We  may  not  gloss  over  the  human  failings,  an  occasional 
rankling  sense  of  recognition  withheld,  of  discoveries  claimed 
by  individual  members,  but  unheeded  by  their  colleagues, 
in  particular  by  a  hard-hearted  committee,  accused  perhaps 
of  arbitrary  censorship,  if  it  requested  more  tangible  proof. 
The  vanities  have  not  been  wanting,  it  is  needless  to  add. 
Were  satire  in  order  here,  we  might  dwell  upon  such  examples 
as  a  reluctance,  sometimes  observed,  to  hear  the  mere  papers 
of  others,  and  that  directly  proportional  to  the  expectation  of 
interested  attention  for  one's  own  real  contribution  to  knowl- 
edge. In  short  it  must  be  candidly  confessed  that  philology 
has  been  human,  with  her  full  share  of  the  foibles  which  were 
already  ancient  to  Aristophanes  or  Horace.  Once,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  has  proved  unduly  charitable,  and  nodded  in 
the  choice  of  a  President,  advancing  a  serviceable  creature 
from  the  pack-saddle  he  had  worn  for  a  dozen  years  to  the 
yoke  of  her  chariot. 

But  for  all  such  personalities,  as  for  fair  appraisal  of  relative 
shares  in  the  common  undertaking,  and  for  all  the  larger 
aspects  of  these  later  years,  we  are  still  far  too  near  for  undis- 
torted  perspectives.  It  will  be  for  a  later  chronicler  to  write 
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of  our  living  leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  philology,  except 
for  the  few  to  whom  it  is  our  special  privilege  to  bring  an 
unquestioned  tribute,  as  that  of  posterity  anticipated.  Such 
a  collective  offering  we  made  to  Professor  Gildersleeve  in  his 
second  presidency,  when  his  racy  address  on  "The  Range  and 
Character  of  the  Philological  Activity  of  America"  was  the 
quintessence  of  Attic  salt.  Undiminished  tribute  we  would 
bring  him  here  and  now,  as  we  recall  our  further  obligations 
to  such  men  as  Humphreys,  Lanman,  Smyth,  Bloomfield,  not 
to  mention  others  whose  faces  we  have  seen  but  rarely  of  late. 
And  we  can  not  close  without  the  muster  of  a  few  honored 
names  which  in  recent  years  have  passed  from  our  rolls, 
either  as  veterans,  with  many  devoted  years  behind  them, 
March  (1911),  Goodwin  (1912),  White  (1917),  or  almost  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  wartime  casualty,  dum  virent  genua, 
Earle  (1905)  and  Warren  and  Seymour  (1907),  John  Wright 
(1908),  Morgan  (1909),  James  Wheeler  and  Kirby  Smith 
(1918).  To  all  of  these  our  guild  of  scholars  has  been  deeply 
and  variously  indebted ;  to  each  of  them  it  has  said  in  sorrow, 
and  says  again,  its  lingering  Prater,  ave  atque  vale. 
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II.  —  Fifty  Years  of  Classical  Studies  in  America 

BY  PROFESSOR  PAUL  SHOREY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

I  ACCEPTED  lightheartedly  the  invitation  /JLa/cprjyopelv  h 
elSdo-iv,  to  tell  a  long  story  to  those  who  know  it  themselves 
and  to  inflict  upon  you  a  new  shudder  by  recounting  to  you 
"was  Sie  schaudernd  selbst  erlebt,"  and  it  was  only  when  I 
began  to  reflect  on  the  possibilities  of  the  theme,  what  there 
was  in  it  for  me  -  -  ra  evdvra  in  the  Greek,  not  in  the  Ameri- 
can sense  — ,  that  its  appalling  impossibilities  dawned  upon 
me.  Emerson  says  that  a  public  address  is  "a  gag  and  a 
non-committal,"  but  that  if  it  were  announced  that  Mr. 
Grand  or  Mr.  Hand  would  speak  his  real  mind,  the  very  sick 
would  be  carried  on  litters  to  hear  him.  I  have  known  as 
pupil,  colleague,  or  teacher  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
men  who  have  made  the  history  of  which  I  am  to  treat.  I 
am  a  pretty  plain-spoken  man ;  but  even  if  I  had  announced 
my  intention  of  telling  every  one  of  you  by  name  precisely 
what  I  think  of  him  and  his  work,  I  doubt  if  the  attendance 
would  have  been  any  larger  this  evening.  If  serried  facts 
are  wanted  and  would  be  tolerable  in  what  I  too  late  learned 
was  to  be  an  afterdinner  address,  how  could  I  compress  more 
into  my  time  than  you  will  find  in  the  twenty-page  summary 
of  Sandys  or  in  the  articles  of  Sihler  in  the  Neue  Jahrbucher 
for  1902  or  in  Heidel's  occasional  summaries  of  American 
dissertations  in  the  English  Quarterly  ?  If  philosophic  insight 
set  off  with  sparkling  wit  were  within  the  compass  of  the 
speaker,  how  could  he  hope  to  vie  with  Professor  Gildersleeve's 
"Oscillations  and  Nutations"  which  made  memorable  the 
Joint  Congress  of  1900  and  which  many  of  you  remember? 
(Cf.  also  Gildersleeve  on  "Classical  Studies  in  America," 
Atlantic  Monthly,  LXVIH,  728.) 

But  this  is  to  take  both  the  subject  and  the  speaker  too 
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seriously.  You  do  not  wish  or  expect  anything  definitive  or 
exhaustive,  but  merely  that  the  speaker  should  fill  the  hour 
with  a  sketch  of  our  history  as  it  appears  to  his  limited  ex- 
perience. But  even  so  what  can  I  say  that  I  have  not  al- 
ready said  in  the  presidential  address  in  which  I  made  a 
present  to  the  Association  of  all  my  opinions,  in  the  little 
paper  that  established  my  war  record  three  years  before  the 
war  and  got  me  into  hot  water  in  Germany,  in  ''The  Case  for 
the  Classics,"  in  "  The  Assault  on  Humanism,"  and  in  the  last 
despairing  cry  last  July,  "What  to  do  for  Greek"?  Gilder- 
sleeve  always  dismisses  all  apologies  for  the  classics  with 
an  ironic  reference  to  his  own  youthful  indiscretion,  "The 
Necessity  for  the  Classics"  ;  and  our  American  insistence  on 
the  theme  amuses  our  English  brethren,  as  Hephaistos'  ex- 
cessive TTpodvfjLia  entertained  the  Homeric  gods,  and  moves 
a  British  reviewer  of  the  Princeton  volume  to  this  comment  : 

Honour  then  the  brave  three  hundred 
Who,  like  those  named  of  yore, 
Strove  to  guard  from  rude  barbarians 
Hellas  and  hergsacred  lore  ; 

And  let  us  all  determine  firmly  never  to  forget 

)  piget,  pudet,  paenitet. 


In  applying  the  principles  of  my  forgotten  papers  to  the  present 
task  my  chief  desire  would  be  to  derive  from  the  historical 
survey  encouragement  for  the  future  and  a  little  more  justice 
to  American  scholarship  than  it  usually  receives  either  from 
Americans  themselves  or  from  foreigners. 

A  plausible,  if  partial,  parallel  could  be  drawn  between  the 
history  of^American  scholarship  and  the  history  of  American 
literature/  In  both,  the  proportion  of  hope,  aspiration,  and 
prophecy  is  excessive.  In  both,  the  historian  must  guard 
equally  against  the  brag  of  provincial  chauvinism  and  the 
undue  self-depreciation  of  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  the 
anti-patriotic  bias.  We  may  repeat  of  both  what  Emerson 
says  of  human  life  in  general  :  "A  good  deal  of  buzz  and  some- 
where a  result  slipped  magically  in.  ...  We  never  got  it 
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on  any  dated  calendar  day.  .  Some  heavenly  days  must  have 
been  intercalated  somewhere,  like  those  that  Hermes  won  with 
dice  of  the  moon  that  Osiris  might  be  born." 

In  both,  the  earlier  centuries  hardly  count  and  the  basis 
of  fair  comparison  is  the  last  hundred  or  with  us  the  last 
fifty,  not  to  say  thirty,  years,  In  both,  injustice  is  done  to 
America  by  comparing  her  output  with  that  of  Europe  as  a 
whole  or  only  with  that  of  the  leaders,  Germany,  England, 
France.  But  when  we  push  it  further,  the  parallel  turns  into 
a  contrast.  At  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  our  society 
American  literature  had  passed  its  first  culmination  and 
achieved  its  first  golden  age  —  not  it  would  seem  to  be  re- 
peated or  surpassed  within  the  life  of  this  audience. 

Classical  scholarship,  on  the  other  hand,  or  at  least  the 
technical  and  productive  scholarship  which  is  our  present 
concern,  was  just  coming  into  being.  Its  development  in 
these  fifty  years  has  been  a  steady  progress.  The  production 
of  the  last  thirty  years  outweighs  that  of  the  entire  history  of 
America  from  the  earliest  days.  And  there  was  in  1913,  and 
I  trust  still  remains,  a  reasonable  hope  that  we  are  standing 
only  at  the  beginning  of  America's  achievement  in  this  field. 
One  cause  of  this  contrast  is  obvious.  Neither  literature  nor 
scholarship  can  prosper  in  an  environment  that  withholds 
from  them  the  indispensable  resources  and  stimulus.  Lowell, 
especially  after  his  European  experience,  often  dwells  upon 
the  lack  in  American  life  of  such  intellectual  foci  as  London 
and  Paris.  Emerson  frequently  laments  the  loneliness  of 
what  he  calls  "the  American  scholar."  But  Lowell,  Emerson, 
and  their  friends  nevertheless  are  sufficient  proof  that  the 
New  England  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
all  its  provincial  limitations,  had  accumulated  enough  in 
books,  education,  and  social  tradition  to  support  a  literature 
and  the  kind  of  culture  that  he  calls  scholarship.  Technical, 
professional,  productive  scholarship  it  could  not  support. 
The  minimum  condition  of  that  was  the  libraries,  the  uni- 
versity apparatus,  the  body  of  workers  trained  in  the  old- 
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world  tradition  that  we  have  acquired  only  in  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years. 

The  history  of  this  kind  of  scholarship  begins  only  a  few 
years  before  the  point  where  the  twenty  pages  of  Sandys' 
resume  end.  It  is  contemporary  history,  and  to  deal  with  it 
at  all  I  must  name  American  scholars  living  and  present  and 
compare  their  work  with  similar  work  done  in  Europe.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  compare  them  with  one  another.  I  shall 
freely  give  my  opinion  of  European  scholarship,  but  I  shall 
criticize  no  living  American  scholar  nor  assign  to  any  but  the 
one  obvious  exception  a  relative  rank.  Their  works  will  be 
mentioned  only  as  objective  facts  or  for  comparison  with 
European  work.  Even  so,  if  it  is  thought  advisable  to  print, 
I  shall  take  judicious  counsel  as  to  what  to  omit  or  add,  and 
meanwhile  I  beg  your  leniency  for  what  without  it  is  plainly 
an  impossible  task. 

We  may  cut  very  short  the  conventional  proem  on  the 
early  history  of  classical  studies  in  America.  The  New  Eng- 
land of  1640  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  university 
graduates  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  England  of  today. 
Cotton  Mather  quoted  the  Fathers  and  Plato  as  profusely 
and  as  uncritically  as  old  Burton.  The  longs  and  shorts  of 
Pietas  et  Gratulatio  are  not  noticeably  worse  than  the  similar 
effusions  of  British  loyalty  on  the  accession  of  George  III. 
Peter  Bulkeley,  a  grandfather  of  Emerson  at  the  seventh  re- 
move, we  are  told,  had  "  a  competently  good  stroke  at  Latin 
Poetry."  The  optimism  of  Jefferson  boasted  that  "our 
farmers  are  the  only  ones  that  read  Homer  in  the  original." 

The  little  provincial  colleges  of  the  eighteenth  century  not 
only  trained  publicists  who,  when  the  Revolution  came,  could 
match  themselves  against  the  statesmen  of  Europe,  but  gave 
to  many  of  them  a  command  of  Latin  and  a  permanent  in- 
terest in  the  classics  for  which  you  would  look  in  vain  in  the 
graduates  of  today.  Jay,  after  graduating  from  Columbia, 
sat  down  and  read  Grotius  through  in  the  original  text,  while 
waiting  for  clients.  The  encyclopaedic  Jefferson  displays 
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an  intelligent  interest  in  a  wide  range  of  classical  topics  from 
the  modern  Greek  pronunciation  to  the  theory  of  metric, 
where  his  lapses  are  set  right,  of  course,  by  FitzHugh.  And 
his  correspondence  about  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  with 
Adams,  though  amateurish,  could  not  easily  be  matched 
today  even  in  the  correspondence  of  Lodge  and  Roosevelt  or 
other  leading  statesmen  whose  testimonials  to  our  cause  were 
secured  by  the  seductive  eloquence  of  Dean  West.  For  all 
this  and  for  the  education  of  the  years  following  the  Revolu- 
tion I  may  refer  you  to  FitzHugh's  "  Letters  of  Jefferson  Con- 
cerning Philology  and  the  Classics."  I  believe  he  overlooks 
the  passage  in  which  Jefferson's  optimism  affirms  that  the 
only  subjects  better  taught  in  Europe  than  n  America  were 
vice  and  modern  languages.  I  must  also  refer  you  to  Fitz- 
Hugh's  "Letters  of  George  Long "  for  the  Southern  tradition 
which  runs  through  Long  to  Gesner  Harrison,  to  whom  as 
his  own  predecessor  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Gildersleeve 
pays  a  graceful  tribute  in  Hellas  and  Hesperia.  And  so  the 
beginnings  are  linked  with  Gildersleeve  and  Humphreys. 

In  the  North  the  agitations  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
brought  a  lowering  of  standards  in  education  and  culture  as 
the  French  Revolution  did  in  France,  and  such  as  the  great 
war  threatens  for  us.  I  cannot  delay  to  collect  the  anecdotes. 
At  Harvard  James  Otis  wrote  a  Latin  prosody  before  the 
Revolution.  James  Fenimore  Cooper  asserts  that  his  class 
of  1802  was  the  first  class  in  Yale  College  that  ever  tried  to 
scan  Latin.  The  university  of  Goodell  and  Seymour  and  - 
though  I  regret  to  say  he  is  a  little  too  lenient  with  Bennett's 
metrical  heresies  —  of  Hendrickson  can  afford  to  smile  at  that. 

The  gradual  development  of  higher  ideals  at  Harvard  and 
Yale  and  the  treasures  of  learning  which  a  Ticknor  or  an 
Everett  or  a  Bancroft  brought  back  from  Gottingen  are  an 
old  story  slightly  overemphasized  in  German  propaganda. 
It  is  at  any  rate  ancient  history  for  us,  and  no  intelligent 
boy  going  to  Gottingen  or  Berlin  from  Harvard  or  Baltimore 
in  the  last  thirty  years  would  have  written  home  to  his  father 
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that  he  had  never  conceived  it  possible  that  any  human  being 
could  know  so  much  Greek  as  his  German  professor. 

There  is  nothing  of  significance  to  add  to  Sandys'  few  notes 
on  the  faint  beginnings  of  technical  scholarship  .in  this  period 
—  unless  it  may  be  my  personal  opinion  that  Tayler  Lewis' 
edition  of  the  tenth  book  of  Plato's  Laws  is  a  much  more 
rational  performance  than  many  recent  monographs  on 
Plato.  But  at  another  time  and  place  there  should  be  much 
to  say  on  American  classical  culture  and  classical  education 
in  the  fifty  years  from  1820  to  1870.  There  is  a  serious  lesson 
for  us  in  the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  undergraduates  of 
those  days  were  somehow  inspired  to  assimilate  more  of  their 
classics  than  any  except  a  few  professional  students  do  today. 
There  was  not  yet  the  divorce  which  specialization  threatens 
to  bring  about  between  classical  study  and  classical  culture. 
There  were  no  technical  journals  of  philology,  but  the  old 
North  American  Review  printed  articles  on  the  new  discovery 
of  Cicero's  de  Republica,  on  Coray's  Aristotle,  reviews  of 
Bancroft's  translations  of  Heeren  and  of  Everett's  translation 
of  Buttmann's  Greek  Grammar,  which  Lowell  tells  iis  was 
republished  in  England  with  the  Massachusetts  omitted  after 
Cambridge,  and  articles  on  technical  questions  of  scholarship 
side  by  side  with  literary  essays  in  the  style  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  The  old  Dial  of  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller 
printed  Thoreau's  translations  of  Pindar  and  Theognis. 
And  the  older  American  literature  and  oratory,  though  it 
possessed  no  Miltons,  Grays,  Tennysons,  or  Swinburnes, 
could  have  been  produced  only  by  men  who  had  at  some 
time  come  into  vital  contact  with  the  classics  and  to  whom 
the  classics,  however  amateurishly  studied,  were  real  litera- 
ture. We  could  hardly  conceive  a  twentieth-century  lawyer 
repeating  Wirt's  advice  to  young  men  to  quote  Latin  authors 
"because  the  supreme  court  likes  it." 

I  hope  to  study  the  subject  more  fully  elsewhere.  Mean- 
while I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  sketch  in  my  paper 
on  "The  Classics  and  American  Literature"  published  in 
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the  Chautauquan,  XLIII,  121.  The  lack  of  scholarly  apparatus 
was  not  all  loss  to  that  older  American  classicism  of  1820- 
1870.  Gildersleeve's  instinctive  certainty  of  feeling  for 
Greek  idiom  and  syntax  is,  as  he  himself  hints,  partly  due  to 
assiduous  reading  of  the  bare  texts  of  the  Attic  orators  when 
he  was  shutout  from  the  world  by  the  Civil  War.  And,  to 
compare  small  things  with  great,  my  own  chief  preparation 
for  cutting  lectures  at  Leipzig  and  Munich  was  gnawing  the 
file  of  pocket  editions  of  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Aristotle 
on  the  soul  while  ostensibly  reading  law.  We  boast  of  the 
progress  of  philological  science,  but  it  is  greater  in  some  fields 
than  in  others.  And  I  would  be  willing  to  maintain  against 
any  comer  the  paradox  that  Wilamowitz'  recent  edition  of 
the  Agamemnon  is  no  improvement  on  the  little  Harper  text 
of  Paley  that  I  used  to  carry  in  my  pocket.  Of  the  perhaps 
two  hundred  divergences  between  the  two  texts  the  ma- 
jority, of  course,  concern  trifles  or  puzzles  that  will  always 
remain  matters  of  opinion.  Of  the  significant  variations  in 
Wilamowitz  it  would  be  generous  to  say  that  a  third  are 
plausible.  Paley  had  little  wissenschaftliche  Methode,  but  he 
was  deeply  read  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  text  of  his  Agamemnon  so  outrageous  as  five  or  six  of 
the  passages  which  Wilamowitz  annotates  "  correxi "  —nothing 
to  equal  the  absurdity  of  the  assignment  of  the  axe  to  be 
Clytaemnestra's  bed-fellow,  on  which  the  only  adequate  com- 
mentary would  be  Gildersleeve's  rewriting  of  an  old  commen- 
tator's translation  of  the  Sophoclean  ^v^pov  TrapajKaXia-fjia 
—  '  a  frigid  hugging-piece.' 

The  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  had  shocked  the  nation  into 
self-consciousness.  American  literature  had  not,  in  Emerson's 
phrase,  fulfilled  the  postponed  expectation  of  the  world.  And 
the  files  of  the  Nation  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  these  years 
present  several  premature  surveys  and  some  proposals  of 
betterment.  "Why  have  we  no  Saturday  Review"  queries 
the  Nation  in  1866?  "  There  are  few  scholars.  The  mob 
of  so-called  scholars  are  unapt  peasants,"  wrote  Emerson. 
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In  1867  a  bold  Utopian  avers  that  the  Harvard  Library 
ought  to  have  an  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars.     In  the 
same  year  Higginson's  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  "A 
Plea  for  Culture/'  was  widely  discussed.     He  demanded  a 
real  university,  and  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  study  of 
Greek.     Felton  published  his  two  volumes  of  Lowell  lectures 
on  Greece  Ancient  and  Modern.     I  will  not  attempt  to  say 
how  far  the  founding  of  this  Association,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Oriental  Society,  was  the  outcome 
of  this  generalized  American  awakening  and  how  far  it  was 
the  inevitable  and  natural  result  of  the  ideals  and  ambitions 
which  American  classicists  had  brought  back  from  Europe. 
The  establishment  of  real  graduate  study  and  productive 
scholarship  in  America  was  due,  and  it  came  rapidly  in  the 
next  ten,  twenty,  or  twenty-five  years.     The  dates  are  familiar. 
The  Association  in  1868-69, the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
1876,   the  Archaeological   Institute  in    1879,   the  American 
Journal  of  Philology  in  1880,  the  School  at  Athens  1881,  the 
emulous  development  of  graduate  study  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Cornell,  through  the  eighties,  the  Cornell  Studies  in  1887  intro- 
ducing in  rapid  succession  the  work  of  Hale,  B.  I.  Wheeler, 
Botsford,  Van  Cleef,   Bennett,   Ferguson  on  the  Athenian 
secretaries,  F.  A.  Bates,  Fairbanks ;  the  Harvard  Studies  in 
1890,  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  of 
Leland  Stanford  about  1892,  the  extension  of  the  idea  of 
graduate  study  to  the  state  universities  and  indeed  to  every 
ambitious  college  faculty  in  the  country,  Classical  Philology, 
the  Classical  Journal,  and  the  Classical  Association  of  the 
Middle  West  and  South  in  1906,  and  the  other  branch  and 
state  associations  that  make  scholarly  fellowship  possible  for 
those  who  are  not  always  able  to  undertake  the  journey  to 
attend  our  meetings. 

In  recalling  these  dates  for  our  guidance  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  raising  questions  of  priority  with  regard  to  graduate 
study  in  classics.  Yale's  bid  for  priority  is  James  Morris 
Wheton,  1861,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  expansive  theme, 
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Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.  In  1863  follows  Lewis  Packard,  sub- 
ject unknown.  Packard  is  now  chiefly  remembered  for  a 
pleasant  little  volume  of  papers  of  which  the  most  important, 
"The  Beginning  of  Written  Literature  among  the  Greeks," 
ought  to  have  checked  Professor  Murray's  fanciful  mysticism 
about  the  ^pd^^ara  in  his  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic.  But  unless 
we  count  Manatt's  Earlier  and  Later  Edition  of  the  Clouds, 
1873,  and  Perrin's  Electra  and  Choephoroi  Compared,  1876, 
the  first  serious  Yale  dissertation  is  Tarbell's  Notes  on  the 
Philippics,  1879,  which  he  converted  into  an  excellent  school 
edition  the  next  year.  Then  followed  in  quick  succession 
the  well-known  names  of  Goodell,  1884,  Platner,  1885,  Burnam 
and  Clapp,  1886,  Buck,  1889,  Frank  Gardner  Moore,  1890, 
with  a  dissertation  which  I  suspect  anticipates  a  paper  of  mine, 
Abbott  and  Capps,  1891,  and  so  on  to  the  iuniores  whom  I 
cannot  enumerate. 

Harvard  lists  among  its  doctors  William  Everett,  1875, 
and  John  Williams  White,  1877  —  but  the  dissertations  are 
not  produced  in  evidence.  As  a  Harvard  undergraduate 
in  1876,  I  read  with  a  curious  eye  the  announcement  of  the 
first  Johns  Hopkins  fellowship  on  the  bulletin  board.  Being 
a  precocious  undergraduate  I  was  at  that  time  attending 
what  I,  perhaps  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  very  first 
Harvard  graduate  class  in  Greek,  which  was  even  harder  to 
distinguish  from  an  undergraduate  class  than  my  own  semi- 
nar is  today.  Columbia's  classical  dissertations  begin  with 
McCrea,  The  State  as  Conceived  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Once 
in  the  game  she  followed  it  up  vigorously  with  Mortimer 
Lamson  Earle  in  1889  and  Knapp  in  1890. 

But  this  line  of  commentary  would  be  infinite  and  un- 
profitable. What  we  have  to  remember  is  that,  despite  a 
little  fumbling  and  naivete  at  the  start,  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  founders  were  entirely  competent  to  play  the  game  ac- 
cording to  the  German  rules  and  possibly  to  devise  American 
improvements.  Several  of  them  had  tracked  the  Ph.  D. 
thesis  to  its  native  lair  in  the  Teutoburger  Wald,  and  had 
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triumphantly  brought  back  desiccated  and  mounted  speci- 
mens as  trophies  to  America.  The  dissertation  Res  gestae 
Smyrnaeorum  of  Georgius  Martinus  Lane,  Americanus, 
Gottingen,  1851,  is,  as  Shakespeare  would  put  it,  extant  and 
writ  in  choice  Latin.  Gildersleeve's  De  Porphyrii  studiis 
Homericis  dates  from  Gottingen,  1853,  Goodwin's  De  potentiae 
veterum  gentium  maritimae  epochis  apud  Eusebium  from  1855, 
Humphreys'  Quaestiones  metricae  from  Leipzig,  1874.  Hum- 
phreys got  his  dissertation  reprinted  in  the  Transactions  on  the 
plea  that  the  German  reviewers  had  been  unfair.  To  have 
written  a  doctoral  dissertation  was  a  distinction  in  that  inno- 
cent dawn,  when  it  was  bliss  to  be  alive. 

Minton  Warren's  Ne  dates  from  1881.  From  that  time 
till  1913  the  ample  stream  of  American  doctoral  dissertations 
made  in  Germany  did  not  cease  to  flow.  I  have  glanced 
through  a  number  of  these  dissertations  and  believe  that 
the  severest  judgment  of  a  fairminded  German  philologian 
upon  them  would  be  that  of  the  man  in  Tennyson's  Princess 
"They  hunt  old  trails  as  well  as  we." 

We  had  from  the  beginning,  then,  a  small  but  sufficient 
number  of  American  leaders  capable  of  guiding  dissertations. 
A  summary  of  American  work  in  this  kind  would  properly 
be  the  first  chapter  of  an  exhaustive  review  that  would  go 
on  to  speak  of  journal  articles  and  studies  and  then  of  books. 
I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  American  dissertations. 
But  to  name  and  discuss  their  content  would  exceed  my 
limits.  There  is  time  only  to  touch  on  three  or  four  indis- 
pensable topics :  the  quality  of  our  dissertations,  the  whole 
question  of  our  relation  to  German  scholarship,  which  they 
suggest,  and  the  occasional  attacks  made  upon  the  disserta- 
tion in  the  name  of  a  broader  and  more  liberal  culture. 

To  waive  minor  questions  of  priority  and  detail,  the  main 
stream  of  American  dissertations  begins  with  the  Hopkins 
dissertations  of  the  early  eighties;  towards  the  nineties 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia  add  their  contributions  -  -  to 
be  supplemented  soon  by  Chicago,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
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Princeton,  and  at  last  by  any  institution  which  possessed  an 
ambitious  scholar  who  could  get  appropriations  from  the 
trustees.  In  the  absence  of  competition  and  the  unpre- 
paredness  of  students  some  of  the  earlier  dissertations  were 
a  little  thin  -  -  but  never  more  so  than  a  large  proportion  of 
German  dissertations  today.  With  the  broader  movement 
of  the  nineties  the  standard  rose,  and  in  1913  the  American 
dissertation  occupied  a  place  midway  between  the  ordinary 
German  product,  of  which  18,000  are  said  to  have  been  turned 
out  in  a  decade  or  two,  and  the  French  doctoral  thesis  which 
is  usually  a  book.  The  American  dissertation  is  today  dis- 
tinctly superior  to  the  average  German  performance.  If 
we  will  not  recognize  this  ourselves,  we  cannot  expect  recog- 
nition of  it  from  the  Germans,  or  from  the  British  who  do 
not  in  their  hearts  believe  in  dissertations.  But  in  fairness 
to  ourselves  and  justice  to  our  students  we  ought  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  and  use  in  our  own  teaching  and  work  many 
excellent  American  dissertations,  which  we  now  neglect  in 
order  to  quote  inferior  German  work  on  the  same  subject. 
This  observation  applies  also  to  American  articles  and  books. 
And,  indeed,  it  suggests  the  whole  question  of  our  relation 
to  foreign  scholarship  in  general  and  our  teachers,  the  Ger- 
mans, in  particular.  I  have  no  desire  to  repeat  after  the  war 
what  I  said  sufficiently  before.  The  Germans  were  in  fact 
our  teachers,  and,  whatever  the  passion  of  our  political  con- 
victions, most  of  us  retain  our  admiration  for  the  industry 
and  organization  of  German  scholarship,  and  cherish  pleasant 
memories  of  our  discipleship.  Both  for  these  reasons  and 
in  the  interests  of  humanity  as  well  as  of  the  humanities  we 
trust  that  Wilamowitz  was  correctly  reported  as  saying  that 
die  Wissenschaft  is  a  higher  and  a  neutral  sphere ;  and  that 
the  apparently  contradictory  sentences  of  the  preface  to  his 
Plato  admit  of  a  milder  interpretation.  We  hope  that  there 
may  be  an  immediate  renewal  of  courteous  relations  —  not 
precluding  personal  cordiality  in  individual  cases.  But  the 
first  condition  of  this  is  a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  inde- 
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pendence  and  equality  than  has  been  in  the  minds  of  either 
in  the  past.  They  must  treat  us  as  equals  whether  they 
deem  us  such  or  not. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  concerns  us  is  not  the  German  state  of 
mind  but  our  own.  And  those  of  us  who  persist  in  detailed 
criticism  of  German  work  are  not  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  carp- 
ing ingratitude.  We  wish  to  establish  a  tradition  of  the 
independence  of  American  scholarship.  There  are  still  too 
many  Americans  who  regard  a  German  book  as  in  itself  an 
authority.  Whereas,  except  in  the  merest  matters  of  fact, 
a  German  philological  enquiry  is,  owing  to  the  abuse  of 
conjecture  and  the  pyramiding  of  hypothesis,  almost  never  a 
safe  authority  about  anything.  It  is  at  best  a  stimulating 
discussion  of  and  a  helpful  index  to  the  sources,  which  must 
always  be  independently  verified.  The  German  philological 
mind,  like  the  German  political  mind,  is  fertile  and  ingenious 
in  the  multiplication  of  arguments  for  a  chosen  thesis  or  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  cannot  be  trusted  to  weigh  them. 
Few  recent  German  scholars  have  taken  to  heart  Ritschl's  com- 
mandment: "Thou  shalt  not  believe  that  ten  bad  reasons 
equal  one  good  one."  And  the  leaders  of  the  present  genera- 
tion too  often  forgot  the  solemn  admonition  of  Niebuhr : 
"Above  all  things,  in  every  branch  of  literature  and  science, 
ought  we  to  preserve  our  truth  so  pure,  as  utterly  to  shun 
all  false  show ;  so  as  never  to  assert  anything,  however  slight, 
for  certain  of  which  we  are  not  thoroughly  convinced;  so  as  to 
take  the  utmost  pains  when  we  are  expressing  a  conjecture  to 
make  the  degree  of  unbelief  apparent." 

Unfortunately  criticism  of  the  Germans  is  too  often  used 
as  a  cover  for  an  assault  on  all  critical  and  exact  scholarship. 
And  the  German-American  doctoral  dissertation  in  partic- 
ular is  singled  out  for  reprobation  as  the  culmination  of  all 
pedantries  and  the  extinguisher  of  all  genuine  human  and 
humanistic  and  literary  interest  in  classical  study.  Pro- 
fessor James'  lively  screed,  "The  Ph.  D.  Octopus,"  set  the 
key  for  this  kind  of  declamation.  Journalists  like  Mencken 
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Littell  and  Francis  Hackett  and  their  followers  are  never 
weary  of  harping  on  this  string.  And  even  so  intelligent 
friends  of  the  classics  as  Irving  Babbitt  and  Paul  Elmer  More 
sometimes  lent  their  authority  to  the  loose  talk  about  a 
philological  autocracy  that  encloses  the  Elysian  Fields  of 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  with  a  thorny  hedge  of  pedantry. 
I  spoke  of  this  in  my  presidential  address ;  and  in  a  review  of 
Babbitt  in  the  Nation  I  think  I  somewhat  modified  More's 
attitude  and  policy.  Gildersleeve  said  the  last  word  on  the 
subject  in  two  or  three  paragraphs  of  Brief  Mention,  and 
others  have  written  sensibly  and  to  my  thinking  conclusively 
about  it.  But  the  gibe  at  the  doctor's  dissertation  is  still 
a  favorite  journalistic  and  belle tristic  topic.  And  we  need 
to  remind  ourselves  from  time  to  time  how  slight  is  its  basis 
in  reason  and  truth.  It  begins  by  confounding  graduate  with 
undergraduate  study,  and  goes  on  to  assume  that  the  narrow- 
est linguistic  subject  that  a  satirist  can  discover  is  typical  of 
all  American  dissertations  and  is  imposed  by  the  instructor 
rather  than,  as  often  happens,  chosen  by  the  student,  and  that 
such  dissertation  work  occupies  the  entire  three  or  four  years 
of  graduate  study,  and  defines  the  character  and  limits  of 
the  writer's  entire  classical  scholarship  and  interests.  Not 
one  of  these  assumptions  is  true.  The  earliest  dissertations 
were  naturally  largely  linguistic,  but  the  American  doctor's 
dissertation  now  covers  a  wide  range  of  varied  and  interesting 
topics  from  the  cults  of  Lesbos  to  the  scholia  on  hypokrisis. 
In  most  institutions  there  is  considerable  freedom  of  choice. 
Instructors  are  well  pleased  when  a  competent  student  is 
willing  to  undertake  a  broad  and  interesting  subject,  and  the 
discipline  and  restraint  and  security  of  the  narrower  topic  is 
often  the  student's  own  preference.  The  dissertation  is  in 
short  a  perfectly  flexible  educational  tool,  and  an  indispen- 
sable test  of  the  last  year  or  two  of  graduate  study,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  teacher  and  student  making  what 
they  will  of  it.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  published 
dissertations  are  real  contributions  to  knowledge,  and  a  fair 
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number  of  them  are  quite  readable.  Their  average,  as  I  have 
said,  is  distinctly  superior  to  that  of  German  dissertations. 
When  these  plain  facts  are  pointed  out  the  tirades  ought  to 
cease.  That  they  continue  is  partly  due  to  their  rhetorical 
convenience.  A  fling  at  pedantry  always  gets  a  hand  or  wins 
a  laugh  from  the  audience.  But  it  is  also  in  part  an  expression 
of  the  ungenerous  and  jealous  attitude  towards  American 
scholarship  which  I  have  already  deplored.  We  may  possibly 
deserve  this  by  our  marked  inferiority  not  only  to  all  foreign 
scholars,  but  to  all  other  intellectuals  in  America  and  to  all 
teachers  of  other  subjects  — but  we  can  hardly  be  expected 
ourselves  to  favor  that  explanation,  despite  the  suggestion 
of  Holmes  in  his  life  of  Emerson,  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  our  climatic  or  other  conditions  which  tends  to 
scholastic  and  artistic  anaemia  and  insufficiency.  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  name,  with  two  other  presidents,  heads  the 
Princeton  list  of  tributes  to  the  classics.  How  it  got  there, 
perhaps  Dean  West  could  tell  us.  But  when  Roosevelt 
was  rough-riding  on  his  own  in  literature  the  encourage- 
.ment  he  gave  us  was  simply  to  sneer  at  the  man  who  spends 
his  youth  in  a  German  University  and  can  thenceforth  work 
only  in  the  fields  fifty  times  furrowed  by  German  plows. 
This  was  of  course  a  bluff.  He  had  not  compared  the  last 
twenty  volumes  of  the  A.  J.  P.,  or  of  Classical  Philology,  or 
the  fifty  best  American  doctoral  dissertations  with  similar 
products  in  Germany.  But  the  public  takes  it  as  the  verdict 
of  a  connoisseur. 

My  space  does  not  allow  me  to  work  out  such  a  comparison. 
I  can  only  suggest  it.  In  1905  appeared  the  volume  by  Kroll 
on  the  Altertumswissenschaft  im  letzten  Vierleljahrhundert. 
Its  enumerations  are  imposing  to  an  uncritical  and  impressive 
to  a  fairminded  reader.  But  a  critical  examination  would 
make  large  abatements.  We  may  waive  the  point  that  it  is 
in  fact,  though  not  in  profession,  a  record  of  German  achieve- 
ment only;  that  the  chapter  on  Greek  grammar  does  not 
mention  Gildersleeve  and  Goodwin,  and  that  there  is  no 
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reference  to  Jebb  or  Croiset  in  the  chapter  on  Greek  literature. 
We  are  used  to  that.  Karl  Lamprecht  lectured  on  nineteenth 
century  historiography  at  St.  Louis  and  named  a  score  or  so 
of  German  historians,  but  not  one  French,  English,  or  Ameri- 
can name. 

But  much  of  the  progress  recorded  is  purely  illusory  - 
the  setting  up  of  theories  by  one  German  philologian  to  be 
bowled  down  by  another,  the  only  net  result  being  a  reputa- 
tion for  both.  The  opening  chapter  on  Greek  metric,  for 
example,  is  quite  literally  nugatory.  Greek  metric  was  taught 
at  Bryn  Mawr  in  1886  as  effectively  as  Wilamowitz  taught  it 
in  Berlin  in  1913,  and  I  would  confidently  match  the  last 
little  Pindar  class  at  Chicago  with  any  seven  readers  that 
Germany  could  produce  —  professors  or  students.  If  you 
think  that  unbecoming  petulance  or  American  brag  let  me 
remind  you  that  Karl  Mutzbauer  in  his  Grundbedeutung  des 
Konjunktivs  quotes  Aen.  vm,  560  in  the  form  0  si  praeteritos 
Jupiter  mihi  referat  annos,  with  short  Jupiter,  that  Leo  cites 
Pope's  famous  line  in  the  form  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind's 
man,"  that  Ferrero  quotes  Horace's  epistle  to  Augustus  cum 
tot  sustineas  tanta  et  negotia  solus  with  long  negotia,  that 
Christ  uses  the  roughly  anapaestic  "Erlkonig"  as  an  example 
of  weighty  trochees  and  light  tripping  dactyls.  Why  should 
any  American  who  possesses  an  ear  worry  about  their  theories 
of  metric?  Our  native  product,  which  shall  be  nameless,  of 
mare's  nests  in  that  kind  is  amply  sufficient. 

In  the  field  of  Greek  philosophy  no  other  country  can  match 
the  names  of  Zeller  and  Diels.     They  have  done  the  work 

'  and  theirs  should  be  the  praise.  But  there  are  critics  in  both 
England  and  America  of  keener  philosophical  insight  and 

•surer  judgment.  Kroll's  survey  is  largely  occupied  with  the 
futile  literature  of  the  dating  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  It 
commends  Lutoslawski's  Origin  and  Growth  of  Plato's  Logic 
as  a  notable  contribution  to  science.  That  is  a  decisive  test 
case.  No  one  who  knows  Greek  and  is  familiar  with  Plato 
could  possibly  praise  Lutoslawski's  book  if  he  had  read  it. 
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It  fairly  swarms  with  'howlers.'  This  is  an  extreme  case  of 
a  weakness  that  pervades  the  entire  book  of  Kroll.  The 
judgments  are  perfunctory,  not  critical.  We  hear  of  bahn- 
brechenden  Untersuchungen  and  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  masterly 
volumes.  But  it  is  rarely  possible  to  put  your  finger  on  any 
definite  acquisition  of  new  truth,  and  there  is  no  hint  that 
many  of  the  masterly  books  were  evidently  written  in  haste 
from  first  impressions  of  texts  that  the  writers  had  read  up 
as  they  wrote,  and  that  nearly  all  of  them  need  to  be  recom- 
posed,  abbreviated,  and  weeded  of  the  errors  that  make  them 
unsafe  guides  for  all  but  the  most  cautious  students. 

Still  it  is  an  impressive  survey,  and  for  that  twenty-five 
years  no  other  country  could  equal  it  unless  possibly  England 
in  her  totally  different  and  brilliantly  amateurish  way.  But 
if  a  record  were  now  made  up  on  the  basis  of  the  past  thirty 
years  I  think  America  would  be  at  least  a  good  second.  We 
do  not  realize  our  riches.  American  work  is  scattered,  im- 
perfectly recorded  in  bibliographies,  and  much  of  it  is  argu- 
mentative, discursive,  allusive,  critical,  and  suggestive  rather 
than  systematically  and  exhaustively  expository.  Not  only 
are  our  colleagues  in  other  departments  unfair  to  us ;  we  are 
unfair  to  one  another.  We  have  not  learned  to  quote  one 
another  without  either  flattery  or  offense.  Many  of  us  think 
it  more  scholarly,  as  the  English  still  do  and,  to  judge  by  the 
most  recent  publications  (as,  for  example,  Barker's  Political 
Thought  of  Plato  and  Aristotle)  always  will,  to  quote  any 
German  book  —  a  Joel,  a  Dlimmler,  as  well  as  a  Wilamowitz. 

Even  Gildersleeve,  who  complains  of  the  scholar  who 
quotes  a  German  program  of  1848  which  is  superseded  by  a 
good  Hopkins  dissertation,  will  give  twice  the  consideration 
to  a  study  of  Prodicus  and  Greek  synonyms  in  the  Drerup' 
series,  which  completely  misses  the  point  as  to  Plato's  relation 
to  Prodicus,  that  he  would  give  to  an  American  essay  that 
got  it  right.  Even  Gildersleeve  says  American  scholars  do 
not  produce  emendations  —  which  is  to  forget  Harry  —  and 
me,  and  Earle,  and  Heidel.  But  that  was  before  Harry  and 
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the  notes  department  of  Classical  Philology  got  under  full 
steam.  Gildersleeve  has  since  made  ample  amends  to  Earle's 
work.  Being  my  friend,  he  has  never  told  me  what  he  thinks 
of  my  emendations. 

But  to  play  for  a  moment  with  the  suggestion  of  an  ail- 
American  Kroll  covering  the  last  thirty  years.  It  would 
include,  in  addition  to  all  the  dissertations  and  journal  articles, 
the  grammars  and  annotated  school  and  college  texts,  rather 
better  on  the  whole  than  those  of  Europe,  all  the  American 
contributions  to  the  Loeb  series,  all  the  encyclopaedia  articles, 
all  the  archaeological  work,  which  belongs  elsewhere,  the 
revised  Goodwin's  Moods  and  Tenses  and  his  Meidias  and 
Oration  on  the  Crown,  Gildersleeve 's  Essays  and  Studies,  his 
Greek  Syntax  and  Hellas  and  Hesperia,  Seymour's  Homeric 
Life,  Hale's  Latin  Grammar,  Bennett's  Syntax  of  Early  Latin, 
Morris'  Principles  and  Methods,  Lodge's  Lexicon  Plautinum, 
GoodelPs  Chapters  on  Greek  Metric,  White's  Scholia  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  his  Forms  of  Greek  Verse,  Buck's  Greek  Dialects 
and  Oscan-Umbrian  Grammar,  Sturtevant's  Linguistic  Change, 
Smyth's  Melic  Poets  and  his  Ionic  Dialect,  Ferguson's  Greek 
Imperialism,  Sihler's  Annals  of  Caesar,  Abbott's  Society  and 
Politics  in  Ancient  Rome,  Capp's  Menander  and  his  Homer  to 
Theocritus,  Flickinger's  Greek  Theatre,  Allen's  Greek  Theatre 
of  the  Fifth  Century  Before  Christ,  Tenney  Frank's  Roman 
Imperialism,  Linforth's  Solon,  Allinson's  Lucian,  Merrill's 
Lucretius,  Smith's  Tibullus,  Mrs.  Wright's  History  of  Greek 
Literature,  Fowler's  History  of  Greek  Literature,  the  Columbia 
volume  on  the  History  of  Greek  Literature,  Carter's  Religious 
Life  of  Ancient  Rome,  Sanders'  work  on  the  Freer  Gospels, 
Prentice's  Greek  and  Latin  Inscriptions  in  Syria,  Clark's 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Mustard's  Mantuanus  and  his  San- 
nazzaro,  the  Studies  dedicated  to  Gildersleeve,  the  classical 
papers  in  the  St.  Louis  Studies,  and  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  Decennial  Publications,  the  Greenough  and  Goodwin 
volumes  of  Haroard  Studies,  the  Charles  Forster  Smith  volume 
of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Michigan  volumes  of  Human- 
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istic  Studies,  the  Earle  volume  of  classical  papers,  the  volume 
of  Morgan's  Essays  and  Addresses,  and  the  volume  of  Harvard 
Essays. 

It  is  in  comparison  with  what  we  might  have  done  and 
hope  to  do  a  slight  result.  But  you  cannot  match  it  outside 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  I  should  wish  every 
German  book  admitted  to  the  competition  to  be  submitted 
to  a  much  severer  scrutiny  than  German  books  signed  by 
great  names  usually  receive.  Even  Heidel  was  bluffed  by 
Jaeger's  Nemesius  a  few  years  ago.  And  what  reviewer  who 
has  enjoyed  the  stimulus  of  Norden's  lectures  or  the  pleasure 
of  his  conversation  can  tell  the  whole  truth  about  the  '  com- 
binations' of  Agnostos  Theos?  Who  but  the  present  writer, 
in  whom  it  will  be  imputed  to  malice,  will  ever  point  out  the 
long  list  of  demonstrable  errors,  not  in  obiter  dicta  but  affect- 
ing the  argument,  in  Wilamowitz'  Plato  ?  Gercke  is  a  useful 
scholar  and  as  a  great  authority  writes  the  Kroll  survey  of 
Latin  literature.  And  his  authority  may  pass  unchallenged 
so  long  as  nobody  with  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  literary  sense 
reads  him.  But  read  his  Entstehung  der  Aeneis  with  its  ap- 
plication of  "die  Analyse"  as  "Grundlage  der  hoheren 
Kritik."  Compare  it  with  such  a  delicate  literary  apprecia- 
tion as  Rand's  "Ovid,"  and  ask  yourself  whether  you  would 
not  prefer  for  the  interpretation  of  Virgil,  Fresco tt  or  Grant 
Showerman  or  Slaughter,  or  half  a  dozen  other  Americans, 
to  a  critic  who  is  capable  of  the  argument  that  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Aeneid  was  written  first  because  the  fact  that 
Aeneas'  men  leap  ashore  to  visit  the  adhuc  ignota  jlumina 
proves  that  Aeneas  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  Tiber,  or  who 
perpetrates  the  emendation  per  mare  jactatum  fatum  for 
quidve  dolens  regina  deum. 

Another  way  of  approach  would  be  the  departmental,  and 
here  again  I  can  only  allude  and  suggest.  Archaeology  is- 
taken  care  of  in  another  paper.  I  am  not  competent  to  speak 
of  pure 'linguistics.  I  cannot  with  propriety  say  much  of 
Greek  philosophy.  And  in  other  departments,  though  I 
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could  speak  of  what  Bacon  calls  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing, my  scepticism  would  hinder  me  from  enlarging  upon  the 
progress  of  science  and  scientific  method. 

In  syntax  American  preeminence  is  recognized — in  America. 
The  collections  of  Kiihner-Gerth  and  the  statistics  of  Schanz 
may  be  a  convenience,  but  the  pupils  of  Gildersleeve,  Good- 
win, Humphreys,  and  Bennett  do  not  need  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  philologians  who  take  rcovSe  ra  erepa  iroielv  for  an  abla- 
tival  genitive,  and  who  interpret  irplv  e\Celv  vlas  'A%atW  as 
accusative  of  limit  of  motion.  Whether  for  practical  educa- 
tive purposes  or  for  what  Gildersleeve  calls  taking  spectrum 
gratings  of  the  subjunctive  we  have  made  this  field  our  own. 
And  although  it  is  a  specialty  which  does  not  attract  me,  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  dilettanti  who  take  it  as  the  text 
or  pretext  of  denunciations  of  American  narrowness  and 
pedantry,  or  who  deny  the  uses  of  these  studies  because  of 
their  occasional  abuse  in  the  undergraduate  classroom.  The 
study  of  grammar,  as  Professor  John  Earle  says,  is  the  study 
of  logic  and  psychology.  Analysis  of  syntax  and  idiom,  as 
Gildersleeve  preaches  by  precept  and  practice,  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  literary  interpretation.  Professor  Postgate 
once  wrote  a  paper  on  flaws  in  classical  research,  a  title  whose 
comprehensiveness  reminds  me  of  Chesterton's  What's  Wrong 
with  the  World  or  the  lost  treatise  of  Protagoras  Trepl  r&v 
OVK  opO&s  rots  av6pd)7rois  TrpacrcrofMevcov.  But  the  chief  flaw 
in  classical  research  is  that  the  researchers  cannot  or  will  not 
construe  their  texts  correctly.  Syntax  alone  will  not  remedy 
that  defect.  Vocabulary  and  idiom  perhaps  count  for  more, 
but  syntax  is  at  least  a  pointer.  The  conditions  made  it 
inevitable  that  the  first  ten  volumes  of  the  Transactions  and 
the  earlier  dissertations  should  be  almost  exclusively  linguistic 
and  syntactical,  dealing  with  some  errors  in  the  Algonquin 
language  and  the  " hopeless  casuistry  of  a  perfidious  syntax." 

But  the  conditions  and  American  practice  have  completely 
changed  in  the  past  thirty  years  and  it  is  cheap  rhetoric  or 
worse  to  repeat  diatribes  that  have  lost  their  pertinency.  The 
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first  number  of  the  A.  J.  P.  opens  with  Goodwin's  article  on 
Si/cat  CLTTO  o-v/jLl3d\ct)v  and  €fCK\rjro^  TroXt?  --a  hint,  if  one  were 
needed,  that  the  older  leaders  were  no  more  limited  to  syntax 
than  the  new  scholarship  professes  to  be.  You  will  perhaps 
pardon  my  personal  interest  for  dwelling  a  moment  on  this 
particular  illustration.  Goodwin  never  published  much  in 
Greek  law,  but  his  teaching  of  the  subject  in  connection  with 
the  Attic  orators  was  marked  by  his  usual  common  sense, 
lucidity,  and  a  refreshingly  American  point  of  view.  The 
appendices  to  his  Oration  on  the  Crown  would  be  salutary 
reading  for  German  specialists,  and  for  those  American  his- 
torians of  Greece  who  learned  in  Prussia  to  teach  American 
youth  to  sneer  at  Demosthenes'  futile  resistance  to  the  mili- 
tary empire  of  the  north  and  to  prefer  Wilamowitz'  estimate 
of  Plutarch  to  Emerson's.  Goodwin's  illustrations  of  Greek 
public  and  private  law  by  American  analogies  kindled  an 
interest  in  my  mind  which  was  confirmed  by  my  own  study 
of  law.  At  one  time  I  expected  to  write  on  the  subject,  but 
other  interests  prevailed  and  my  role  became  merely  that  of  a 
catalytic  substance  or  rather  of  a  passive  transmitter  of  the 
impulse  to  my  pupil  Professor  Bonner,  himself  a  trained  lawyer. 
I,  of  course,  must  not  attempt  to  characterize  Bonner's  work, 
but  it  is  a  fact  that,  apart  from  his  own  production,  he  has 
inspired  a  young  school  of  workers  in  this  field,  one  of  whom, 
Calhoun,  we  have  on  the  program  of  this  meeting.  They 
are  actively  investigating  and  publishing,  and  unless  all 
American  scholarship  is  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a  new  dark 
age  of  pseudo-science  and  vocational  education  it  is  a  safe 
prediction  that  within  ten  years  American  work  in  this  de- 
partment will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  country 
whatsoever. 

I  have  neither  time  nor  competence  to  discuss  American 
work  in  the  adjoining  domain  of  political  institutions  and 
antiquities.  But  the  most  superficial  review  must  at  least 
recall  the  names  of  Adams,  Abbott,  Bates,  Botsford,  Bonner, 
Capps,  Ferguson,  Frank,  Johnson,  Robbins,  Westermann. 
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The  Greek  drama  has  always  especially  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Americans.  The  few  plays  read  in  the  old-fashioned 
college  curriculum  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
students  of  literary  interests.  Lowell,  in  particular,  though 
not  a  critical  scholar,  is  always  worth  listening  to  when  he 
compares  the  Greek  drama  with  Shakespeare  and  the  Eliza- 
bethans. The  old  annotated  texts  of  single  Greek  plays 
prepared  by  college  presidents  and  other  worthies  were  quite 
respectable  for  their  time,  and  the  numerous  later  editions 
based  upon  the  German  contained  enough  new  matter  to 
justify  Gildersleeve's  regret  that  their  authors  thus  persisted 
in  proclaiming  their  dependence.  Frederick  D .  Allen  modestly 
labelled  his  recasting  of  Wecklein's  Prometheus  a  translation, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  listed  among  American  translations 
of  Aeschylus  in  that  useful,  but  uncritical,  1918  Columbia 
University  comparative  literature  study  on  English  Transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  by  S.  M.  K.  Foster.  It  is  possible  to 
study  in  good  American  editions  a  large  proportion  of  extant 
Greek  plays  —  about  twenty,  to  be  exact.  And  there  are, 
to  my  regretful  knowledge,  others  in  manuscript.  We  cannot 
confine  the  newer  American  study  of  the  Greek  drama  within 
the  limits  of  a  school.  Good  or  tolerable  dissertations  and 
readable  papers  are  likely  to  turn  up  anywhere  from  Maine 
to  California.  But  it  is  fair  to  mention  at  least  the  many 
thoughtful  papers  on  the  interpretation  and  literary  criticism 
of  Greek  tragedy  that  proceed  directly  or  indirectly  from 
Harvard,  and  the  school  of  Greek  scenic  antiquities  inspired 
by  Capps  will  occur  to  every  one.  Flickinger's  1918  book, 
The  Greek  Theatre  and  Its  Drama,  sums  up  for  the  present 
both  his  own  work  and  this  entire  movement.  And  also 
incidentally,  like  Tenney  Frank's  Roman  Imperialism,  or 
Abbott's  Society  and  Politics  in  Ancient  Rome,  being  largely 
a  revision  of  journal  articles  it  illustrates  what  I  speak  of  else- 
where, the  prospect  there  was  in  1913  for  many  good  American 
books  made  by  the  putting  together  of  the  material  we  have 
been  so  rapidly  accumulating.  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
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men  in  the  country  who  could  select  from  their  work  of  the 
last  two  decades  the  materials  of  a  respectable  volume  or 
two  if  publishers  were  more  cordial.  Flickinger  uses  with 
acknowledgement  the  recent  work  of  at  least  thirty  American 
scholars,  and  I  could  name  half  as  many  more  whom  he  could 
have  used  had  his  book  been  enlarged  to  include  the  style 
and  the  moral  content  of  Greek  tragedy. 

My  ignorance  prevents  the  elaboration  of  other  examples 
which  I  divine,  and  our  lack  of  the  German  mass  formation 
compels  us  to  invoke  the  rule  tres  faciunt  collegium  if  we  are 
to  discover  a  school  in  every  genuine  instance  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  authentic  impulse  from  teacher  to  pupil.  Have 
we  a  school  of  Aristophanic  scholarship  ?  We  had  at  least  in 
John  Williams  White  and  Gildersleeve  two  unmatched  di- 
rectors of  Aristophanic  study.  And  in  our  regret  that  they 
have  not  found  time  to  publish  in  systematic  form  their  ac- 
cumulations of  knowledge  we  should  not  forget  what  they 
and  their  pupils  have  actually  done  -  -  the  two  books  of  John 
Williams  White,  the  penetrating  and  pregnant  commentary 
of  Brief  Mention  on  the  Aristophanic  literature  of  thirty 
years,  the  editions  of  Forman  and  Humphreys,  the  disserta- 
tions of  Murray,  Pepler,  Hope,  and  others. 

American  work  on  Greek  rhetoric  and  ancient  literary 
criticism  has  proceeded  from  at  least  four  disconnected  cen- 
ters which  can  hardly  be  denominated  as  schools.  There  is 
Gildersleeve,  of  course,  and  Hendrickson  and  his  pupils,  and 
Van  Hook,  and  myself,  and  others.  Much  of  this  work  is 
forgotten  and  overlooked  by  European  workers  in  the  field. 
But  as  one  of  the  few  who  have  examined  both  I  am  not 
afraid  to  say  that  in  quality  if  not  in  quantity  it  is  better 
than  most  recent  German  work  on  the  same  subject.  Single 
chapters  of  Burgess'  Epideictic  Literature  are  fuller  in  their 
treatment  than  entire  German  dissertations  of  later  dates  on 
the  same  topic. 

President  Scott,  I  am  sure,  will  not  feel  that  I  am  betraying 
a  confidence  if  I  take  him  for  another  illustration.  Seymour 
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taught  the  Odyssey  to  Yale  freshmen  for  many  a  weary  year. 
I  am  not  'knocking'  Yale  freshmen,  for  Hendrickson  after 
he  was  translated  to  that  higher  sphere  once  gravely  confided 
to  me  that  their  exacting  cultural  standards  made  teaching 
Horace  to  them  a  more  exhausting  drain  on  his  energies  than 
the  conduct  of  graduate  classes  at  Chicago  had  been.  But 
we  don't  at  first  think  of  teaching  Yale  freshmen  the  Odyssey 
as  conducive  to  original  production.  Seymour,  however,  was 
thereby  led  like  some  other  Americans  actually  to  read 
Homer  before  writing  about  him ;  and  when  he  did  write, 
he  contrived  to  convey  more  helpful  information  in  the  same 
space  than  you  will  find  in  the  Homeric  books  of  any  other 
nation.  Seymour,  our  fastidious  journalists  would  say,  is 
a  typical  example  of  the  arid  anaemic  plodding  uninspired 
American  classicist.  He  did  not  possess  the  genius  and 
certainly  did  not  emulate  the  flights  of  Wilamowitz  and 
Murray.  But  you  will  conveniently  find  in  his  books  more 
things  about  Homer  that  are  so  than  you  will  easily  discover 
elsewhere.  If  you  can  get  inspiration  only  from  the  things 
that  are  not  so,  then  I  recommend  the  Homerische  Unter- 
suchungen  and  the  Rise  of  the  Greek  Epic,  though  Cauer's 
'Grundfragen  runs  them  close. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Seymour  founded  a  school  of  Homeric 
study  at  Yale.  But  one  summer  he  came  to  lecture  at 
Chicago  and  there  caught  Scott's  sensitive  heart  on  the  re- 
bound from  Baltimore,  and  determined  for  the  time  being  his 
vocation,  with  the  results  that  you  all  know.  If  I  were  not 
here  under  bonds  to  be  " neutral  even  in  thought,"  I  might 
t>e  tempted  to  say  that  the  Unitarians  have  won.  But  while 
IB  oiling  still  bombards  the  Scott  trenches  that  would  be  rash. 
I  can  at  least  say,  after  Gildersleeve,  that  Unitarianism  is 
now  respectable,  and  it  is  an  American  scholar  who  can  say, 
"1  did  it  with  my  little  critical  hatchet."  Scott  has  not  yet 
founded  a  school.  But  as  Protagoras  in  Plato  says  of  an 
aspiring  Greek  youth  and  pupil,  "  there  is  still  hope,  for  he 
is  young."  Or  it  may  be  that  in  this  case  a  school  would  be 
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supererogatory,  for,  as  it  was  said  of  Andrew  Lang  that  he 
was  not  an  author  but  a  syndicate,  so  we  may  say  that  Scott 
is  an  American  school  of  Homeric  criticism  in  himself. 

Our  not  inconsiderable  work  in  Greek  and  Roman  religion 
is  too  sporadic  to  be  designated  as  a  school.  But  there  is  at 
least  the  unity  of  an  increasing  interest  which  will  soon  bear 
fruit  in  solid  publication.  Meanwhile  we  have  the  book  of 
Clifford  Moore  and  the  studies  of  Campbell  Bonner,  Laing, 
Hadzsits,  Linforth,  Pease,  Reiss,  and  a  number  of  good  Cornell, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  and  other  dissertations. 

A  few  of  our  students  of  religion,  I  regret  to  say,  pursue 
the  ignis  fatuus  of  pseudo-science  on  the  trail  of  Miss  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Cornford  into  the  swamp  of  'after-philologie.' 
There  exist  American  dissertations  that  test  the  style  of 
Virgil  and  Lucretius  by  Wundt's  untenable  distinction  be- 
tween apperception  and  association ;  or  deduce  and  recon- 
struct all  pre-Hellenistic  Roman  literature  from  the  com- 
munal dance.  Students  of  my  own  have  volunteered  to 
interpret  Platonic  love  for  me  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Freudian 
wish.  And  both  at  home  in  Chicago,  and  as  visiting  lecturer 
at  other  universities,  I  have  found  it  impracticable  to  guard 
my  classes  from  the  contamination  of  the  classical  books 
which  by  some  fad  or  fatality  are  always  most  prominent 
on  the  reference  shelves  of  the  departments  of  sociology, 
psychology,  history,  and  'general  literature.'  Only  a  firm 
original  constitution  of  common  sense  and  strong  timely  in- 
jections of  criticism  will  secure  immunity  from  this  prevailing 
infection.  The  teachers  who  write  for  the  classical  journals 
and  weeklies  are  beginning  to  emulate  instead  of  fight  their 
colleagues  of  the  schools  of  education,  and  show  how  Latin 
too  can  be  taught  without  tears  in  the  light  of  the  new  psychol- 
ogy. Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri  is  the  tag  that  they  substitute  for 
timeo  Danaos.  Still,  as  a  whole,  American  studies  of  Greek 
and  Roman  religion  are  relatively  sane.  They  hold  a  middle 
position  between  those  German  philologians  who,  entrenched 
in  their  specialties,  have  never  heard  of  tabus,  totems,  corn 
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daemons  and  year  spirits,  and  the  English,  half  of  whom  have 
'  congregationalized '  their  souls  in  the  train  of  Murray's 
Bacchants,  Burnet's  Pythagorean  Socrates,  and  Verrall's 
psychical  researches  —  while  the  other  half  exploit  the  de- 
lusion, I  suspect,  with  tongue  in  cheek. 

The  eloquence  of  Professor  Murray,  who  plays  with  this 
as  he  does  with  every  new  combination  of  Wilamowitz  for 
purposes  of  "  general  literary  gorgeousness,"  has  much  to 
answer  for.  An  ecstatic  auditor  of  his  lecture  on  Stoicism 
announced  that  the  classical  equivalent  and  exact  synonym 
of  what  the  poet  of  Spoon  River  scans  as  libido  had  at  last 
been  revealed.  It  was  the  Stoic  (frvais.  But  I  am  again  for- 
getting that  in  this  paper  I  must  be  neutral  even  in  my 
thoughts  of  pseudo-science,  Greek  metric,  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  the  Homeric  question. 

I  hardly  know  whether  to  speak  of  Roman  satura  as  a 
school  or  a  pugilistic  ring  or  a  fencing  school.  It  is  at  any 
rate,  to  shift  the  figure,  a  field  of  notable  American  activity, 
and  the  crops  that  its  cultivators  can  raise  from  a  single  patch 
of  Livy  have  always  filled  me  with  amazement  and  respectful 
awe  even  where  they  most  embarrass  me  in  my  editorial 
capacity. 

There  is  going  to  be,  I  suspect,  an  American  school  of 
Strabo  scholarship,  but  I  am  not  clear  whether  the  lines  run 
from  Sterrett  to  Jones  or  from  Robinson  and  We'ler  to  the 
paulo-post  future  tense.  These  are  but  a  few  of  many  possible 
examples.  For  all  I  know  there  may  be  schools  of  the  se- 
quence of  tenses,  of  the  difference  between  prospective  and 
anticipatory,  and  the  distinction  between  conceptual  and 
volitive  fJLrj. 

Brother  West  will  soon  be  speaking  for  himself  and  may 
tell  us  whether,  in  an  Americanism  which  Gildersleeve  defends 
against  the  purists,  he  '  claims '  to  have  established  at  Prince- 
ton a  school  for  the  interpretation  of  St.  Augustine  and  the 
Mierowingian  authors. 

But  ridentem  dicere  verum.     I  have  no  intention  to  mock 
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at  what  is  the  scholar's  chief  reward,  the  transmission  on 
however  small  a  scale  to  his  pupil,  of  the  impulse  to  carry  on 
the  work  that  will  live  when  he  has  passed  away.  Many  of 
you  must  be  acquainted  with  examples  that  have  escaped  me 
or  for  which  I  have  no  space.  In  many  cases  accident  or 
unfavorable  environment  blights  the  germ.  A  man  who 
might  have  founded  a  little  school  and  enriched  American 
scholarship  by  the  development  of  another  specialty  is  by 
our  wasteful  system  drafted  into  a  deanship  or  a  presidency 
and  lost  to  learning,  or  he  combats  the  cost  of  living  by 
lecturing  to  woman's  clubs  and  writing  for  the  magazines. 
Or  at  the  critical  moment  of  his  career  there  happens  to  be 
no  vacancy  in  a  graduate  school  and  he  misses  the  stimulus 
of  teaching  graduate  students.  Diels  and  other  specialists 
acquainted  with  tleidel's  work  on  the  pre-Socratics  would 
not  accuse  me  of  puffing  a  friend  if  I  said  that  he  obviously 
was  and  is  fitted  to  lead  an  American  group  of  investigators 
in  this  field. 

This  review  is  concerned  chiefly  with  tendencies,  averages, 
masses,  and  the  normal  representative  scholar.  Great 
scholarship  is  as  incalculable  and  as  rare  as  genius.  We 
cannot  predict  it  and  no  system  will  produce  it.  It  happens, 
however,  that  Germany,  England,  and  America  have  in  the 
past  fifty  years  produced  each  one  preeminent  scholar  who 
may  be  taken  as  representative.  I  see  no  impropriety  in  a 
brief  comparison  for  this  purpose  of  Jebb,  Wilamowitz,  and 
Gildersleeve.  I  wish  to  tell  you  plainly  what  most  of  you 
know,  that  the  American  representative  holds  his  own. 
Only  so  far  as  this  purpose  requires  it  shall  I  be  guilty  of  the 
impertinence  of  seeming  to  rank  them  and  assign  their  grades. 
In  what  may  be  called  the  virtuosity  of  scholarship  Jebb  is 
easily  first,  not  only  of  this  group  but  of  all  European  scholars 
since  the  Renaissance.  He  is  perhaps  the  only  man  since 
Pindar  who  could  have  written  the  "Boulogna  Ode"  and  the 
Pindaric  version  of  Abt  Vogler.  He  is  of  course  much  more 
than  a  virtuoso.  He  is  in  his  Attic  Orators,  his  Homer,  his 
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lectures  on  Greek  Poetry,  his  Bacchylides,  his  Bentley,  the  safest, 
the  sanest,  most  truly  classical  interpreter  of  the  classics 
that  the  nineteenth  century  saw.  And  his  commentary  on 
Sophocles  is  so  far  superior  in  linguistic  subtlety  and  delicacy 
of  literary  feeling  to  anything  that  Germany  has  produced 
in  that  kind  that  the  Germans  cannot  perceive  its  superiority. 
But  if  the  promulgation  of  ingenious  hypotheses  or  the  dis- 
covery of  distinctively  new  truth  is  the  sole  test  of  a  scholar, 
he  would  rank  third. 

By  natural,  if  illogical,  inference  from  his  own  favorite 
principle  that  he  who  makes  no  mistakes  makes  nothing, 
Wilamowitz  would  certainly  rank  first.  For  his  mistakes 
are  at  least  proportionate  to  the  number  of  stimulating  sug- 
gestions that  he  has  put  forth.  Some  of  you  may  deem  this 
ungracious.  It  is  at  any  rate  not  post-bellum  prejudice, 
for  I  said  it  three  years  before  the  war.  I  am  not  really 
ungrateful  to  Wilamowitz  for  his  indefatigable  labors,  and 
the  immense  impulse  he  has  given  to  investigation.  And  if 
he  and  his  admirers  were  content  with  the  title  of  primus 
inter  pares,  abandoning  the  attitude  of  the  super-scholar, 
I  would  not  invidiously  scrutinize  the  claims  of  one  whose 
favorite  formula  is  that  any  one  who  does  not  share  his  opinion 
has  no  right  "mitzureden,"  and  who  says  that  it  is  super- 
fluous "Akribie"  to  warn  the  reader  of  his  emendations  when 
they  are  certain. 

Gildersleeve  is  one  of  us  and  perhaps  too  near  and  dear  for 
impartial  measurement.  But  as  his  Pindar  might  have  said 
had  he  used  the  Whitmanian  dialect  of  the  American  language, 
Gildersleeve's  achievements  make  it  a  safe  bet  for  his  en- 
comiast to  yawp  it  over  the  roofs  of  the  world  that  most  of 
the  men  in  this  room  have  learned  more  Greek  from  him 
than  from  the  other  two  scholars  taken  together,  and  that 
if  his  scattered  and  too  often  overlooked  work  could  be 
collected  and  systematized  the  tomes  of  Wilamowitz  would 
not  outweigh  it  in  any  judicious  scales.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  wit,  wisdom,  and  eloquence  of  the  wide-ranging  "  Essays 
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and  Studies,"  those  who  " never  had  a  chance  to  see  his  notes 
on  Justin  Martyr,"  who  have  not  read  the  text  and  trans- 
lated the  notes  of  his  Pindar  with  successive  classes,  who  have 
not  compared  his  Latin  grammar  with  other  mechanical 
compilations,  who  have  not  kept  up  with  Brief  Mention  for 
the  past  forty  years,  have  no  conception  of  the  stores  of 
helpful  and  pregnant  suggestion  cached  in  those  depositories. 
In  sheer  insight  into  the  structure  and  genius  of  the  Greek 
language  he  has  no  equal.  Professor  Sandys  having  to 
translate  Pindar  snaps  up  his  points  like  a  construing  school- 
boy. No  English-speaking  scholar  can  teach  Greek  without 
plagiarizing  Gildersleeve's  phrases  and  formulas.  As  a 
teacher  of  Greek  far  beyond  the  range  of  his  own  classroom 
he  is  easily  first.  Wilamowitz  has  published  many  big 
volumes  and  a  long  series  of  Lesefruchte  filled  with  more  or 
less  plausible  conjectures,  and  has  won  many  a  famous  victory. 
But  what  came  of  it?  What  do  you  remember  of  it  all? 
What  definite  new  and  true  thing  have  you  learned?  You 
will  not  find  it  easy  to  say.  Whereas  you  can  hardly  pick 
up  a  number  of  Brief  Mention,  even  among  those  which  an 
unfriendly  critic  might  deem  the  most  discursive,  frivolous, 
and  repetitious,  without  learning  something  about  Greek 
or  the  history  of  literature  or  linguistic  analysis  and  literary 
criticism,  that  is  worth  knowing  and  that  you  did  not  know, 
without  receiving  some  suggestion  that  will  prove  of  helpful 
application  in  your  own  reading  and  study.  No,  if  we  are 
to  be  judged  by  our  leader  we  need  fear  no  comparisons. 

But  the  praise  of  old  age,  however  glorious,  is  not  the 
note  on  which  we  should  conclude.  We  have  had  seemingly 
irreparable  losses  in  the  past  few  years  -  -  Goodwin  and  Lane 
and  Minton  Warren  and  Greenough  and  Wright  and  Morgan 
and  D'Ooge  and  Wilson  and  Kirby  Smith  and  Clapp  and 
Wheeler  and  John  Williams  White.  But  as  I  look  into  the 
faces  of  my  own  students  here  and  the  students  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  reflect  who  after  all  are  the  chief  contributors 
now  to  the  Transactions,  the  A .  J.  P.  and  Classical  Philology, 
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who  are  the  writers  of  the  respectable  or  excellent  disserta- 
tions and  studies  that  pour  in  from  every  quarter,  old  tags 
of  classic  consolation  rise  to  my  lips  —  "the  losses  of  the 
heavens  new  moons  shall  soon  repair ";  and  I  repeat  once 
more,  for  its  sentiment,  and  not  to  illustrate  the  uses  of  Se  76, 
the  chant  of  the  three  generations  at  Sparta : 

We  once  were  lusty  youngsters  —  long  ago ; 
Such  are  we  still,  and  if  you  doubt  us  look ; 
We  shall  outstrip  you  both  when  time  is  ripe. 

So  may  it  be. 
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III.  —  Fifty  Years  of  Comparative  Philology  in  America 
BY  PROFESSOR  MAURICE  BLOOMFIELD 

JOHNS   HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY 

THIS  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  report  on  the  doings  of  a 
recent  science  calls,  first  of  all,  for  some  sort  of  definition.  In 
the  ponderous  classification  of  human  knowledge,  undertaken 
by  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  held  in  connection  with 
the  Universal  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  figures  the  item 
'comparative  language,'  as  a  subdivision  of  the  history  of 
language,  the  latter  being,  in  turn,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
historical  sciences.  There  is  excellent  reason  for  guessing 
that  the  rubric  '  comparative  language '  refers  to  '  comparative 
philology,'  but,  on  thinking  it  over,  one  almost  suspects  the 
methodologist  who  coined  this  term,  in  such  English  as  it  is, 
of  a  solemnly  sly  attempt  to  dodge  definition  altogether.  To 
an  outsider,  who  cannot  guess,  this  caption  is  hardly  as  inform- 
ing as  would  be  'science  of  retorts  and  blowpipes'  for  Chem- 
istry ;  the  insider,  who  is  bound  to  guess,  will  be  chilled  by  its 
externality,  or  remote  allusiveness.  Professor  March  may 
have  felt  something  like  this,  when  he  opened  the  session  with 
the  statement,1  that  "the  scientific  study  of  language  takes  its 
facts  largely  from  ancient  languages,  and  interprets  them  as 
human  institutions  by  means  of  which  society  is  organized 
and  man  developed.  Comparative  philology  rejoices  in  un- 
folding the  history  of  nations.  It  has  sought  to  find  its  laws 
in  the  forces  of  nature,  the  bodily  organization,  and  external 
habits  of  life,  the  influences  of  climate,  the  law  of  least  effort 
working  thruout  like  the  law  of  gravitation.  Its  success 
has  been  as  wonderful  as  that  of  the  astronomers."  One  can 
easily  guess  that  this  distinguished  scholar,  even  in  1904  a 
gallant  veteran,  is  glad  of  the  occasion  to  give  an  impressionist 
sketch  of  a  subject  he  much  admired,  as  a  send-off  on  a  festal 
occasion.  There  is  in  it  both  too  much  and  too  little,  least  of 

1  See  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  in,  32. 
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all  precision.  But  I  prize  such  a  statement,  because  it  heralds 
the  breadth  and  manysidedness  of  a  science  which,  more  than 
any  other,  has  widened  outlook  on  the  history  and  character 
of  man  and  society,  and  extended  humanistic  interest  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  the  Mediterranean  or  Aegean  basin,  which 
seemed,  prior  to  comparative  philology,  to  mark  its  confines. 
A  teacher  of .  comparative  philology  is  likely  to  know  its 
practices,  its  uses,  and  the  appeals  which  it  makes.  A  sketch 
of  the  succession  of  interests  which  it  has  aroused  in  him  will, 
perhaps,  suit  this  occasion  better  than  analytic  definition  of 
its  methods  and  purposes.  Recalling  his  own  sensations,  he 
may  hope  to  hear  them  echoed  from  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
At  the  bottom,  and  first  in  order  of  succession  of  interests,  is 
unquestionably  comparative  etymology,  aroused  even  in  the 
dark  pedagogic  ages  by  the  graceful  dilettantism  of  Trench, 
On  the  Study  of  Words  —  knight  and  knecht;  knave  and  knabe; 
boulevard  and  bollwerk.  With  a  widening  horizon  English  fee 
becomes  I.  E.  peku,  'cattle';  or  early  glimpses  of  the  Veda 
reveal  the  Homeric  concept  a<f>6trov  tfXe/ro?  as  prehistoric  = 
dksitam  qrdvas,  'imperishable  glory.'  The  meaning  of  TrpeV/Su? 
is  at  first  '  leading  steer '  (/3f ,  reduced  form  of  ySou,  '  cow ')  of 
the  'spike-team,'  or  'unicorn.'  Successive  touches  of  the 
etymologist's  brush  shape  a  picture  as  colorful  as  a  Grimm's 
fairy-tale,  and  as  exquisitely  traced  as  Venetian  lace.  I  ques- 
tion whether,  good-natured  raillery  to  the  contrary,  there  is 
any  philologist  who  in  his  heart  feels  cold  towards  these  illu- 
minations, unless  he  be  in  a  partisan  mood  pro  domo  sua  - 
and  then  we  can  understand  and  forgive.  Max  Miiller  used 
to  speak  of  words  as  monuments  of  feverish  thought,  but  rather 
than  feverish,  they  are  quietly  constructive :  they  enable  us 
to  carry  on,  in  a  broader  field,  enquiries  which  literary  docu- 
ments answer  only  in  part  within  the  sphere  of  a  people  of 
historical  times.  And  here  is,  in  addition,  the  enchantment 
of  a  past  which  we  cannot  quite  feel  other  than  romantic. 
Etymology  as  a  phase  of  humanism,  rather  than  a  language 
item,  is  still  highly  recommendable  for  young  and  old. 
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Second  in  order,  tho  chronologically  from  an  earlier 
time,  enters  the  sense  that  I.  E.  speech  is  the  same,  not  only 
in  its  lexical  content,  but  in  its  inflections,  or  morphology. 
Bopp  had  determined  the  original  formative  elements  and 
had  attempted  to  find  the  provenience  and  original  meaning 
of  these  formative  elements.  As  regards  the  former  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  applying  to  I.  E.  speech  as  a  whole  the  marvelous 
word  analysis  of  the  Hindu  grammarians  of  the  Paninean 
school,  which  treats  every  Sanskrit  word  as  a  product  of  '  agglu- 
tination.' As  regards  the  agglutinative  elements  themselves, 
Bopp  believed  that  they  originated  from  independent  words 
(pronouns,  adverbs,  or  verbs),  an  error  which  hung  as  a  veritable 
old  man  of  the  sea  around  the  neck  of  the  science  down  to  the 
late  seventies.  If  I  am  able  to  reproduce  my  own  sensations 
as  a  learner  in  those  days,  I  should  say  that  this  error  had  a 
most  beguiling  quality.  Never  did  scientific  theme  seem  to 
unfold  itself  more  completely  than  language  —  from  the  ter- 
minus ad  quern  of  present-day  speech  back  to  the  terminus  a 
quo  of  the  linguistic  protoplasm,  out  of  which  it  seemed  com- 
posed. It  sounded  as  satisfying  as  the  resolving  chord  of  a 
diatonic  scale.  And  now  we  must  record  the  disenchantment 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  case  of  certain  agglutination 
provable  for  the  common  I.  E.  speech.  Even  the  singular 
personal  fornxatives  in  the  verb,  mi,  si,  ti,  'I,'  'thou,'  'he,'  the 
'  swagger '  examples  of  agglutination,  are  no  longer  confidently 
derived  from  personal  pronouns:  the  doubt  is  more  than 
justified.  And  there  are  signs  that  abhorrence  of  agglutinative 
explanations  has  assumed,  in  some  quarters,  the  nature  of  an 
obsession,  considering  that  the  theoretic  possibility  of  agglu- 
tination is  guaranteed  by  modern  instances  (j*  aimer  ai,  lente- 
ment,  knighthood,  plentiful).  The  difficulty  of  proving  agglu- 
tination in  older  periods  of  speech  is  probably  due  to  the 
opacity  of  its  materials,  resulting  from  a  long  and  tangled  past. 
We  shall  return  to  this  later  on. 

Very  early  the  so-called  ' rotation,'  or  'mutation,'  of  the  I.  E. 
stop-sounds  in  Teutonic  and  High-German  (I.  E.  treies  =  Lat. 
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j  Engl.  three,  Ger.  drei  ;  I.  E.  duo  =  Lat.  duo,  Engl.  two, 
Ger.  zwei),  lending  itself  beautifully  to  all  sorts  of  schemes  and 
diagrams,  enters  into  the  sphere  of  things  that  must  be  reck- 
oned with.  When,  at  a  later  time,  Grimm's  law  is  comple- 
mented by  sundry  other  phonetic  observations,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  Verner's  law,  a  sort  of  dramatic  climax  is 
reached.  This  is  the  bacterial  breeding  spot  of  the  notion 
that  phonetic  change  takes  place  without  exception,  and  even 
the  latest  and  most  mature  discussions  of  its  nature  have  not 
made  it  quite  clear  why  these  products  of  social  convention, 
analogous  to  fashion,  should  show  this  approximately  or  seem- 
ingly unde  via  ting  regularity. 

At  about  this  time  I.  E.  accent  edges  on  towards  the  centre 
of  the  stage.  Verner's  law  showed  the  presence  in  I.  E.  times 
of  a  stress  (expiratory)  accent,  ultimately  connected  with  the 
structure  of  the  individual  word,  i.  e.,  an  etymological  accent. 
Soon  after,  Wackernagel  proved  common  traits  of  I.  E.  sen- 
tence accentuation,  which  he  applied  successfully  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  recessive,  or  retrahent,  accent  of  the  Greek 
finite  verb.  A  long  line  of  searching  studies,  in  which  Amer- 
ican scholars  take  part,  follows  with  such  insistence  as  to  re- 
mind me  of  a  systematic  seminary  course  on  Greek  accentua- 
tion once  held  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  I  would  re- 
mark that  without  the  impeccable  record  of  Vedic  accentuation 
there  would  be  nor  Verner's  law,  nor  rational  explanation  of 
Greek  accent,  not  to  speak  of  a  system  of  I.  E.  accentuation. 
The  Vedic  scheme  of  accent  is  the  pearl  of  price  of  I.  E.  tradi- 
tion. The  most  organic  traits  of  morphology  depend  upon  it; 
without  it  the  more  delicate  features  of  I.  E.  word  structure 
could  not,  imaginably,  have  been  understood. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventies  of  the  last  century  a  duplex 
movement  sets  in,  which  strikes  the  public  eye  more  than 
anything  that  has  happened  since  the  prime  facts  of  the  science 
became  known.  Pragmatically,  it  is  connected  with  the  study 
of  I.  E.  vocalism,  which  had  kept  growing  more  and  more 
penetrating,  and  at  that  time  reached  its  climax.  There  is 
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no  period  in  the  history  of  our  science  which  combines  in  a 
higher  degree  creative  fervor  with  solid  accomplishment. 
Brugmann's  discovery  of  the  I.  E.  syllabic  nasals,  coupled 
with  the  recognition  of  the  prehistoric  character  of  the  almost 
imponderable  shades  of  the  triad  of  vowels  e,  o,  and  a  (where 
formerly  stood  alone  a  monotonous,  primordial,  glottogonic  a) 
is  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  our  speech  since  Bopp's 
pioneer  labors.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  a  scholar 
who  has  been  active  for  many  years  in  America,  Professor 
Collitz,  spoke  the  redeeming  word  2  which  rid  phonetic  history 
of  the  incubus  laid  upon  it  by  supposed  primordial  short  and 
long  a. 

Combined  study  of  vocalism  and  accent  lead  Fick  and  de 
Saussure  to  their  brilliant  theory  of  dissyllabic  roots  or  bases, 
in  the  wake  of  the  observation  that  shift  of  stress  may  affect 
the  vowels  of  more  than  one  syllable  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
This  led  to  a  polysyllabic  theory  worked  out  boldly,  but  with 
a  rather  larger  injection  of  glottogonic  guesswork  than  that 
which  went  with  the  older  theory  of  monosyllabic  roots.  It 
had  the  effect,  too,  of  shouldering  back  more  and  more  the 
notion  of  primordial  'roots,'  which  had  become  shaky  for 
other  reasons.  In  historical  times  'root  is  as  root  does' ;  the 
real  primal  glottogonic  roots,  without  which,  pace  Sayce  and 
others,  no  theory  of  language  origin  is  possible,  are  obscured 
rather  than  illuminated  by  the  dissyllabic  theory. 

A  second  current  of  the  same  movement  is  philosophical,  or 
rather  psychological.  It  is  based  upon  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  influence  of  association  of  ideas,  and  consequent  ana- 
logical change  in  every  period  and  every  phase  of  I.  E.  speech : 
inflectional  element,  suffix,  lexical  word  unit,  and,  finally,  also 
connected  phrase  and  sentence.  The  new  vocalism  and  the 
watch  for  analogy  are  the  hall-marks  of  the  so-called  neo- 
grammatical  or  'young-grammatical'  movement.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  belief  in,  or  the  dogma  of,  '  inviolable  pho- 
netic law,'  which  has  its  roots  in  Schleicher's  view  of  language 
2  Bezzenberger's  Beitrdge,  n,  303  ff. 
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as  a  natural  growth.  It  owes  in  practice  a  good  deal  of  its 
commanding  position  as  a  working  theory  to  its  partnership 
with  analogy.  The  '  cast-iron '  of  phonetic  law,  and  the  '  india- 
rubber  '  of  analogy,  have  remained  the  tools  and  the  touchstone 
of  all  operations  in  linguistic  history  from  that  time  on.  If  we 
regard  the  period  from  Bopp  to  Schleicher  as  the  first  period 
of  comparative  grammar ;  the  period  from  Schleicher  to  Cur- 
tius  as  the  second ;  then  the  neo-grammatical  period  is  the 
third.  We  are  still  living  within  its  pale.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  that  a  new  attempt  at  glottogonic  solutions,  relative, 
rather  than  absolute,  may  inaugurate  a  fourth  period,  des- 
tined to  be  more  adroit,  but  not  much  more  convincing  than 
the  glottogony  which  was  gospel  faith  to  the  end  of  the 
seventies,  when  the  personal  inflections  of  the  verb  still  passed 
without  challenge  as  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

I  mean  by  relative  glottogonic  solutions  such  as  assume  on 
a  large  scale  mechanical  'start-forms,'  theoretical  in  character, 
unattested  by  historical  evidence,  and  often  shaped  as  sort 
of  examples  in  addition  which  comprise  the  sum  of  the  dis- 
cordant features  of  a  given  etymological  sept.  To  a  certain 
and  limited  extent  glottogonic  constructions  are  axiomatic, 
because  they  lie  immediately  back  of  historical  forms,  as  it  were 
in  the  penumbra,  still  visible  to  the  eye.  The  theory  that  I.  E. 
*s-mos  =  Lat.  sumus  etc.,presuppos*es  derivation  from  *es-mos, 
where  the  loss  of  the  originally  tonal  e  is  due  to  shift  of  tone 
to  a  syllable  after  the  root,  is  unavoidable.  This  is  an  axiom- 
atic aperqu  without  which  linguistic  history  is  not.  We 
have  for  the  I.  E.  word  for  100  no  evidence  beyond  a  start- 

A 

form  kmtom,  but  back  of  that  lies  a  hypothetical,  yet  certain 
dekm-to-m,  'group  of  tens/  with  interesting  glimpses  into  the 
decimal  system  of  count.  In  such  cases  conviction  is  intui- 
tive, determined  by  a  sort  of  tactus  eruditus,  which  is  encouraged 
to  feel  certain  of  itself  by  common  consent.  At  best  such  cases 
are  few;  they  contrast  themselves  sharply  with  a  widening 
circle  of  relative  glottogonies  that  have  of  recent  years  in- 
vaded the  field.  Professor  Streitberg  has  a  large  following 
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in  his  explanation  of  I.  E.  long  vowels  of  the  raised  grade, 
correlative  with  normal  tone  grade  short  vowels  -  -  the  so- 
called  Dehnstufe  -  -  which  at  one  stroke  apparently  eliminates 
all  consonantal  bases  from  ancient  I.  E.  history :  pot-s,  nomi- 
native for  '  foot,'  is  from  thematic  pod-o-s ,  etc.  But  a  nomina- 
tive pod-o-s  (or  pater-o-s, '  father ')  is  pure  glottogony  and  not  at 
all  intuitive.  A  passably  searching  criticism  of  this  theory  may 
be  read  in  these  Transactions,  xxvi,  i  ff .  The  theory's  most 
startling  aspect  is  that  it  collides  with  masses  of  rebellious 
phonetic  experience,  as  when  I.  E.  menos  'mind'  does  not  be- 
come *mens,  or  I.  E.  klopo-s,  'theft,'  does  not  become  *klop-s. 
With  that  theory  ends  the  regime,  in  any  sense,  of  unexceptional 
1  phonetic  law.'  In  that  regard  it  is  revolutionary  in  principle, 
as  well  as  in  fact,  beyond  anything  whatsoever  that  has 
been  suggested  since  the  beginning  of  the  neo-grammatical 
period. 

From  the  day  of  de  Saussure's  brilliant  Memoire  sur  le  sys- 
teme  primitif  des  voyelles  I  have  counted  myself  an  advocate,  as 
well  as  an  occasional  contributor,  to  the  theory  of  I.  E.  dis- 
syllabic roots  or  bases.  As  long  as  it  was  a  question  of  the 
tangible  'set'  roots  (roots  with  'intermediate'  i)  of  the  Sans- 
krit grammarians  (tjdni-  =  ~La,t.  geni-,  Gr.  yeve-)  the  theory  in- 
volved no  fanciful  glottogonies.  We  cannot  quarrel,  in  prin- 
ciple, with  its  gradual  extension  to  a  point  where  there  are 
left  scarcely  any  monosyllabic  'roots,'  because  there  is  little 
or  nothing  in  the  body  of  I.  E.  speech  which  carries  us  to  its 
primal  beginnings.  But,  in  due  time,  the  extension  of  the 
theory  over  all  materials,  as  shown  last  in  Hirth's  Der  indo- 
germanische  Ablaut,  has  led  to  a  surprisingly  large  number 
of  start-forms,  which  look  uncommonly  as  tho  they  were 
examples  in  addition,  or  composite  photographs,  made  up 
of  all  the  form  items  that  occur  in  a  supposed  etymological 
sept.  Thus  aweqe,  'speak,'  for  Gr.  feVos,  Skr.  vdcas,  on 
account  of  Goth,  auhjon  'to  make  noise'  (p.  132);  or  enos, 
'we,'  for  Lat.  nos,  Skr.  nas]  and  Skr.  asman,  Lesbic  a 
Goth,  uns  (p.  131). 
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The  theories  of  the  Dehnstufe  and  polysyllabic  roots  may, 
I  think,  be  held  responsible  for  a  renewal  of  glottogonic  specu- 
lation on  a  large,  or  unrestrained  scale,  such  as  is  practically 
unknown  in  the  investigations  and  settled  grammatical  trea- 
tises directly  following  the  neo-grammatical  movement.  This 
is  not  the  place  or  time  to  describe  its  tendencies,  or  criticize 
its  details,  beyond  saying  that  it  does  not  so  much  aim  at 
ultimate  etymological  explanation  of  grammatical  elements, 
as  at  the  derivation  of  existing  formal  types  from  older  hypo- 
thetic types.  The  verve,  and  sometimes  the  flair,  of  some  of 
these  speculations,  whose  most  insistent  representative  is 
Professor  Hirth,  often  compel  admiration,  and  occasionally 
suggest  possibilities.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  one  would 
like  to  see  them  suspended ;  I  should  rather  plead  that  they 
be  controlled  by  a  little  more  of  that  pitiless  self-criticism 
which,  paradoxically  speaking,  would,  in  a  measure,  leave  them 
unsaid.  With  all  this  goes  as  a  side-partner  a  tendency  to 
approximate  verb  and  noun,  in  fact,  to  turn  the  body  of  in- 
flected verbs  into  nouns,  as  when,  for  example,  Hirth  charac- 
terizes the  Skr.  third  plural  active  form  of  the  perfect  as  a 
casus  indefinitivus  in  r.z  Hirth,  in  fact,  derives  the  entire  per- 
fect system  from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  noun-cases  which 
have  grouped  and  adapted  themselves  to  that  specialty,  in  so 
far  as  it  represents  a  specialty;  we  must  remember  that  the 
tense  element  in  the  perfect,  at  any  rate,  is  by  no  means  stable 
(I.  E.  uoide,  'he  knows')-  And  there  crops  out,  along  with 
relative  glottogony,  also  its  absolute  sister,  as  when  we  may 
read  4  that  the  Skr.  gerund  in  tvd  is  from  the  basis  leva,  'be 
strong' ;  Skr.  $rutva,  'hearing,'  from  qru-tewa,  'having  strength 
to  hear. '  As  regards  the  -es,  -os  stems  (I.  E.  kleuos  =  Gr.  /eXe/ro?, 
Skr.  paws,  'reputation')  Hirth  writes  as  follows: 5  "I  regard 
-es,  -os  as  an  independent  word,  namely,  a  root-noun  from  the 
root  es,  'to  be.'  So,  e.  g.,  qrdvas,  AcXe/ros,  etc.,  really  'the  act 
of  being  heard';  Skr.  haras  'glow,'  Gr.  0e/oos,  'summer,' 
really  'the  state  of  being  warm/' 

1  /.  F.  xxxn,  297.  4 1.  F.  xvn,  45.  •  /.  F.  xxxn,  231. 
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The  last  days  of  Georg  Curtius  were  embittered  by  the 
neo-grammatic,  radical  shift  in  vocalism,  and  the  collapse 
of  that  ultimate  philosophic  glottogony  which  he  applied,  for 
the  last  time,  to  the  exposition  of  an  I.  E.  language,  in  his 
Das  Verbum  der  griechischen  Sprache  (1879). 

I  can  fancy  that  same  Curtius,  when  he  hears  this,  while 
taking  a  walk  in  the  Elysian  Fields  with  his  cotemporary, 
Theodor  Benfey,  another  stout  glottogonist,  turn  towards 
him,  and  say,  "Eh,  what!" 

Goethe's  saying  that  all  progress  takes  place  in  a  spiral  line 
means,  I  suppose,  that  there  are  periods  of  retrogression  which 
serve  as  start-points  for  a  next  advance.  It  is  possible  that 
the  present  inclination  to  make  fresh  ventures  in  the  direction 
of  ultimate  explanations  marks  such  a  period.  I  remember 
the  temper  which  seemed,  in  the  youth  of  the  science,  to  under- 
lie such  efforts ;  it  was  a  sort  of  exercise  of  the  vital  elan  work- 
ing towards  its  own  fulfilment,  upon  a  theme  clamorous  for 
an  ultima  ratio.  Short  of  that  there  was  no  place  to  halt. 
But  we  know  better  now  than  we  did  then,  that  the  total  of 
the  history  of  I.  E.  speech  represents  a  late  time,  presumably 
later  than  that  from  which  the  civilizations  of  the  Aegean  are 
lit  up  by  the  light  of  history.  We  can  therefore  not  be  very 
sanguine  about  glottogony  on  a  large  scale.  History  you  can- 
not make  without  historical  materials.  Justified  in  principle, 
it  is  chimerical  in  practice.  Should  it  become  the  controlling 
trait  of  the  present-day  I.  E.  grammar,  the  best  we  can  hope 
from  it,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  a  few  additional  intuitive 
glimpses  such  as  I  have  cited  above.  But  there  will  be 
many  a  ten-pin  set  up  only  to  be  bowled  over.  And  I  would 
remark  in  this  connection  that  something  curious  has  come  to 
pass  :  the  neo-grammarians,  who  seem  in  their  day  to  be  youth- 
ful, storm  and  stress  radicals,  turn  out  to  be,  in  the  final  show- 
ing, most  conservative  grammarians,  since  in  glottogonic 
questions  they  interest  themselves  not  at  all.  They  are  con- 
tent to  restore  I.  E.  forms  as  they  looked -at  some  time  or  an- 
other prior  to  the  historical  languages  from  these  languages, 
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and  to  regard  these  results  as  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done 
with  existing  means. 

I  should  wish  at  this  point  to  be  relieved  by  some  scholar 
more  competent  than  I  am  to  outline  the  present  state  of 
the  twin  chapters  of  comparative  syntax  and  semantics. 
In  their  beginnings  both  go  back  to  early  times;  larger  or 
fuller  practice  is  of  later  date ;  anything  like  consummation 
belongs  to  the  remote  future.  To  the  extent  to  which  I.E. 
morphological  types  are  established,  the  science  holds  the 
resulting  start-forms  as  a  hostage,  as  it  were,  which  must  be 
redeemed  by  definition  of  the  common  I.  E.  functions  of  these 
reconstructed  forms.  If  we  find  Gr.  Zev?,  Z?)z>,  At/rt  =  Skr. 
dyaus,  dyam,  divi,  shaping  themselves  into  an  impeccable 
I.  E.  dieus,  dyem,  divi,  radicals,  cases,  subtle  accents,  and  all, 
we  cannot  shirk  as  precise  as  possible  definition  of  the  pre- 
historic functions  of  these  forms.  And,  again,  behind  this 
definition  lies  the  ideal  of  determining  the  nature  and  origin 
of  the  modulations  which  yield,  in  order,  nominative,  accusa- 
tive, locative  (dative).  The  task  of  individual  I.  E.  grammars 
can  here  be  only  preparatory;  fundamental  or  glottogonic 
analyses  by  private  grammar  are  illusory ;  psychological 
definitions  little  better. 

For  tactical  reasons  American  scholarship  has  been  profuse 
in  syntax  study  of  the  classical  languages,  statistic,  historic, 
psychologic,  and  pedagogic.  I  seem  to  savor  a  tendency  to 
push  hard  psychologic  distinction  and  subjective  sense  of 
origin,  imposed  upon  rather  than  derived  from  language. 
Until  very  recent  times  the  comparative  aspects  of  function 
have  been  treated  almost  with  disdain.  That  wise  Nestor 
of  syntax,  Professor  Delbriick,  is  always  at  pains  to  reveal  to 
his  audience  the  limitations  of  his,  as  it  would  seem  to  us,  very 
wide  reading  in  I.  E.  literature.  The  ideal  implied  is,  after  all, 
of  the  very  essence  of  practicalness.  I  mean,  of  course,  that, 
in  studying  syntactic  questions,  no  less  than  other  questions, 
we  must  know  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  be  satisfied  with 
chauvinistic  excerpts,  when,  the  Lord  knows,  the  whole  is 
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none  too  much.  Good  days  are  coming,  as  is  shown  by  recent 
work  in  which  particularly  the  study  of  case-forms 6  and  verb- 
moods  is  transferred  to  the  broader  field.  I  note  that  the 
idea  of  verb-kind  (continuous,  punctuated,  perfective)  is 
rapidly  displacing  in  our  consciousness  the  idea  of  tense,  which 
is  now  recognized,  even  in  outer  circles,  as  a  later  adaptive 
result,  not  primarily  inherent  in  the  familiar  tense  categories 
of  our  grammars  (present,  aorist,  perfect).  Granted  that 
functional  change  is  even  swifter  than  formal  change;  that 
the  long  I.  E.  past  is  in  many  respects  obscure ;  and  that  the 
very  existence  of  many  functional  categories  may  be  ques- 
tioned in  remote  times,  there  is  yet  no  road  but  the  straight 
road  from  beginning  to  end.  I  need  hardly  say  that  American 
scholars  will  not  refuse  to  pursue  it. 

Belated,  but  not  least  fair  daughter  of  language  study, 
semantics  or  semasiology  is  destined  to  centre  upon  herself 
much  fond  attention.  I  restrict  the  term  here,  as  is  ordinary, 
to  lexical  matters ;  in  a  laxer  sense,  which  should  be  avoided, 
it'  refers  to  much  that  is  better  rubricated  under  syntax. 
Semantics  concern  the  development  and  sequence  of  individual 
lexical  concepts,  and,  conversely,  the  manner  in  which  such 
concepts  are  recruited  and  shaded  from  a  variety  of  primary 
ideas.  For  example,  the  Veda  has  three  ancient  words  ex- 
pressing totality  of  different  shades :  sarva,  mqva,  and  qaqvant, 
respectively  in  the  sense  of  'entire,  sound,  integer'  (sarva) ; 
1  whole,'  in  the  group  or  collective  sense  (w$w);  and  '  whole/ 
as  consisting  of  a  serial  chain  of  units  (qagvant} .  Two  of  these 
are  practically  lost  in  classical  Sanskrit,  making  room  for  new 
recruits  (sakala,  samagra,  etc.),  but  sarva  is  retained  as  the 
dominating  word.  Clearly  the  classical  language  has  lost 
here  permanently  nicety  of  expression  or  flavor  which  the 
Vedic  language  employs  to  advantage.  The  manner  in  which 
the  idea  of  'all'  expresses  itself  in  Indo-European  would  fill 

6  See,  e.g.,  Professor  Petersen's  papers  "Syncretism  in  the  Indo-European 
Dative,"  A.J.P.  xxxix,  i  ff.,  118  ff.,  whose  glottogonic  theories,  however, 
need  to  be  tested  by  time. 
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a  stout  volume,  not  to  speak  of  languages  of  other  families.7 
The  subject,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  will  be  taken  up  by 
American  scholars  with  some  avidity,  if  for  no  other  reason 
because  it  is  akin  to  syntax.  I  may  point,  for  example,  to 
Professor  Header's  paper  on  the  ''Development  of  Copulative 
Verbs,"  in  our  Transactions,  XLIII,  173  ff.,8  or  to  Professor 
Buck's  essay  on  " Words  of  Speaking  and  Saying,"  A.J.P. 
xxxvi,  i  ff.,  125  ff.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  what  kind  of 
collective  treatment,  parallel  with  morphology  or  syntax, 
will  be  possible,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  subject 
helps  determine  the  rationale  and  sequence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  lexical  meanings,  and  that  it  will  introduce  into 
translations  niceties  of  interpretation  which  are  easily  left 
dormant  in  the  originals. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  sufficient  exposure  of  the  high  points  of 
I.  E.  grammar,  as  they  might  appear  to  the  eye  of  an  ob- 
server from  the  beginning  of  its  time.  Pari  passu  has  stept, 
also  from  a  very  early  date,  linguistic  science,  dealing  with  the 
principles  that  underlie  the  life,  change,  and  origin  of  language 
in  general,  as  distinct  from  the  life  history  of  a  single  group. 
I  may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  wider 
field  is  the  outcome  of  I.  E.  grammar,  not  forgetting  its  back- 
ground of  Hindu  grammar,  to  a  degree  which  makes  the 
broader  science,  historically,  the  corollary  of  the  narrower. 

In  this  field  American  scholarship  may  justly  be  said  to 
have  scored  its  real  triumphs.  From  Whitney's  lectures  on 
Language  and  the  Study  of  Language  in  1867,  and  Life  and 
Growth  of  Language  in  1875,  down  to  Leonard  Bloomfield's 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  in  1914,  whose  title  is 
more  modest  than  its  achievement,  a  steady  stream  of  essays 
has  gone  far  to  clarify  and  consolidate  our  knowledge  of  this 
most  human  subject.  I  will  only  mention  the  names  of 
Buck,  Collitz,  Oertel,  and  Wheeler  —  I  might  mention  others. 

7  Cf.  Brugmann,  Die  Ausdruckefur  den  Begriff  der  Totalitat,  Leipzig,  1894. 

8  Cf.,  more  broadlv,  Bre"al,  Essai  de  semantique,  227  ff.  ("De  quelques  outils 
grammaticaux")' 
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They  are  characterized  by  sound  reasoning,  wide  outlook, 
and,  above  all,  by  abstention  from  aerial  fancies.  Good 
common  sense  in  distinction  from  mock-profundity,  so 
eminently  characteristic  of  Whitney,  has  continued  thru- 
out.  One  may  remark  that  this  subject  evidently  appeals 
to  the  organizing  instinct  of  the  American  mind,  for  no  good 
American  can  go  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds  without  having 
first  organized  something. 

Regularity  of  phonetic  change,  if  not  phonetic  law,  is  now 
applied  as  a  principle  wherever  language  is  studied.  The 
unrivaled  historicity  of  the  I.E. languages  is  largely  responsible 
for  this  accomplishment,  there  being,  apparently,  no  scope 
elsewhere  for  such  perfectly  inclusive  experiences  as  are 
furnished  by  Grimm's  law,  when  supplemented  by  the  scarcely 
less  striking  observations  of  von  Raumer,  Grassmann,  and 
Verner.  Ironically  enough,  Jacob  Grimm  knew  little  and 
cared  less  for  physiological  phonetics ;  indeed  the  older  race 
of  comparative  grammarians  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
phonetic  as  the  'history  of  the  letters.'  Still  such  phenomena, 
or  those  pertaining  to  the  different  guttural  series,  which 
have  made  Ascoli's  name  ever  memorable,  must  lead  and  did 
lead  to  the  study  of  the  physiologic  basis  of  sound,  or  phys- 
iological phonetics,  thereby  establishing  affiliation  with  an- 
other branch  of  natural  science.  The  need  of  a  reasonable 
working  knowledge  of  the  physical  basis  of  sound  led  in  time 
to  treatises  on  sound  by  grammarians  for  grammarians,  in 
which  the  experiences  of  sound  history  and  the  natural  facts 
of  physiology  entered  into  profitable  reciprocity.  Sievers' 
and  Sweet's  handbooks  on  phonetics  have  for  a  long  time  been 
indispensable  to  comparative  grammarians  and  linguists, 
and  lectures  with  concrete  illustrations,  down  to  the  gory 
larynx  of  a  sheep,  have  formed  part  of  this  teaching.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  students  reach  the 
university  from  the  college  with  the  naive  innocence  of  a 
new-born  babe  in  these  matters,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
arouse  their  consciousness  as  to  the  manner  in  which  spoken 
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sound  depends  upon  sound  organs.  But,  when  this  has  been 
once  accomplished,  they  contrast  very  favorably  with  cer- 
tain teachers,  more  especially  in  ancient  languages,  who  are 
necessarily  always  around  and  about  l  letters,'  as  they,  per- 
haps, still  call  them.  These  often  enter  critically  into  their 
teaching,  but  regarding  their  nature,  or  even  terminology, 
their  minds  remain  to  the  end  in  a  state  of  tohu  wawohu. 

To  such  an  extent  is  comparative  philology  engaged  in 
matters  of  language,  historic,  philosophic,  and  biological,  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  its  other  aspects.  These  are  just  as 
important  in  principle,  even  tho  the  data  of  prehistoric 
speech  reveal  them  more  scantily  and  hazily.  I  have  in 
mind,  as  my  hearers  might  guess,  the  methodological  defini- 
tions of  philology,  in  the  sense  of  Boeckh  or  Ritschl :  knowl- 
edge anew  of  everything  that  was  known  before ;  production 
anew  upon  the  mental  retina  of  those  who  live  today  of  what 
was  once  produced ;  or  reconstruction  of  antiquity  by  means 
of  a  knowledge  and  visions  of  its  essential  manifestations. 
One  need  not  be  in  love  with  the  rather  compartmental 
division  of  philology  —  language ;  literature ;  mythology  and 
religion ;  laws  and  customs ;  art  and  archeology ;  and  secular 
history  —  in  order  to  realize  that  some  such  interests,  after  all, 
combine  to  reflect  the  life,  mood,  and  thought  of  a  people. 
Philologians  concerned  with  a  people  of  historical  times  are 
bound  to  transmute  Terence's  nihil  humanum  into  nihil 
philologicum.  This  is  no  less  true  of  a  prehistoric  people,  such 
as  the  Indo-Europeans,  than  it  is  of  one  of  its  descendants 
in  historical  times.  If  we  but  knew.  Historic  philology  deals 
with  solid  data  in  every  aspect  of  life,  whereas  comparative 
philology  has  wees  et  praeterea  nihil.  But  these  same  voices 
do  record  things  other  than  sound,  etymology,  morphology, 
and  syntax.  Like  the  temperature  chart  of  a  fever  patient, 
the  record  rises  to  the  apex  in  language  and  sinks  to  the  low 
point  in  matters  of  literature  or  art. 

We  cannot,  for  example,  speak  of  I.  E.  literature,  because 
there  is  none  extant.  But  the  germs  of  our  metres  are  cer- 
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tainly  Indo-European,  as  was  shown  long  ago  by  Westphal; 
and  there  are  those  rhythmic  alterations  of  long  and  short 
syllables  which  point  to  I.  E.  high-speech,  in  distinction  from 
colloquial  forms.  Especially  the  iambic  dipody  which  trans- 
mutes so  furiously  many  Vedic  words,9  and  even  word  groups, 
and  continues  into  the  settled  practices  of  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
metricians,  who  change  quantities  metri  caussa,  has  clearly 
its  roots  in  I.  E.  beginnings  (Gr.  o-o$on-e/>o9,  etc.).  I  go  so  far 
as  to  be  intrigued  by  the  taut  parallelism  of  I.  E.  literatures. 
Jebb  once  said,  in  his  stately  way,  of  Greek  literature,  that, 
one  after  another,  as  the  varying  needs  of  expression  in  each 
kind  was  felt,  each  type  of  literature  was  perfected  by  the 
creative  force  of  Hellenic  genius.  Is  this  less  true  of  Hindu 
literature  with  its  early  hymns  and  ballads;  its  epic;  its 
lyric ;  its  drama,  a  compound  of  action  and  lyric  echo ;  its 
quasi-histories ;  its  fiction ;  and  so  on  ?  Compare,  respect- 
ively, these  two  literatures  with  one  another  and  then  con- 
front both  with  what  may  be  found  to  match  them  outside 
of  Indo-European  literature.  The  supreme  material  civiliza- 
tions of  the  Aegean  basin,  Egyptian,  Assy ro-Baby Ionian, 
Hittite,  are  nearly  inarticulate  in  their  existing  literary  ex- 
pressions ;  and  the  pictographs  and  linear  writing  at  Knossos, 
even  more  than  the  silence  of  the  Mycenean  age,  are  ominous 
signs  of  essential  illiteracy.  Jewish  literature  is  of  a  later 
time,  produced  under  new  impulses,  to  some  extent  extraneous, 
and  to  some  extent  in  a  spirit  of  protest  against  these  very 
civilizations.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  hinting 
that  we  can  reconstruct  from  existing  materials  definite  I.  E. 
literary  forms,  but  I  am  personally  convinced  that  hymn  or 
ballad  and  small  epopee  existed  among  the  Indo-Europeans, 
and  that  they  determined  to  some  extent  the  lyric  and  epic 
modes  that  seem  inherent  and  in  the  nature  of  things  in  all 
records  of  I.  E.  literary  composition. 

9  See  the  author  in  J.A.  O.  S.  xxi,  50  ff. ;  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  xvn, 
156  ff.;  /.  A.O.S.  xxvii,  72  ff.;  I.  F.  xxv,  193  ff.;  Aufsatze  Ernst  Kuhn 
gewidmet  (Munich,  1916),  211  ff. 
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As  I  am  dealing  with  my  theme  in  a  quasi-biographic 
fashion,  I  would  recall  at  this  point  the  jubilance  evoked  in 
the  earlier  days  of  our  science  by  comparative  mythology  and 
science  of  religion.  For  the  existence  of  a  science  of  religion 
at  all,  I.  E.  comparative  mythology,  whatever  its  intrinsic 
merits  may  turn  out  to  be,  is  no  less  responsible  than  is  com- 
parative grammar  for  the  science  of  language.  Comparative 
mythology  is  the  rudder  and  the  compass  of  the  science  of 
religion.  Now  as  formerly,  the  interpretation  of  many  mythic 
personalities  as  forces  in  nature,  treated  anthropomorphically, 
is  the  unshakable  foundation  of  both.  This  is  as  true  today 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Adalbert  Kuhn,  Theodor  Benfey, 
and  Max  Miiller,  but  it  has  been  greatly  extended  by  other 
scarcely  less  important  observations.  It  is  also  true  that 
comparative  mythology  has  suffered  from  the  pardonably 
excessive  zeal  of  its  primary  promoters  —  and  would  that 
heaven  had  saved  us  from  many  of  its  secondary  advocates. 
The  sometimes  rather  engaging  errors  of  youthful  exuberance 
were  there  in  abundance.  Time  was  when,  as  has  been  said, 
a  cock  could  not  crow  in  the  morning  on  his  native  dung-hill 
without  being  in  the  business  of  staging  a  sun-myth.  For 
some  time  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  pour  cold  water  on  nearly 
every  item  of  naturalistic  explanation ;  to  pooh-pooh  or  to 
declare  bankruptcy  against  the  science ;  and  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  inviting  it  to  disappear  down  the  stage- trap.  In- 
stead of  retorting  with  equally  harsh  words,  I  would  point 
out  that  no  rational  being  can  question  the  propriety,  at 
least,  of  Indo-Iranian  or  Aryan  comparative  mythology.  In 
their  outcome  Hinduism  and  Parsism  differ  as  much  as  it  is 
possible  for  religions  of  civilized  peoples  to  differ,  yet  the 
Veda  and  Avesta  are  unmistakably  two  precipitates  from  a 
common  time  and  a  common  sphere  of  religious  thought  and 
practice.  There  is  no  sceptic  so  abandoned  as  to  doubt  that 
the  Ahura  (Mazda)  of  the  Avesta  must  be  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  Asura  Varuna  of  the  Veda;  that  Avestan  Yima, 
the  son  of  Vlvahhvant,  is  identical  with  Vedic  Yama,  the 
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son  of  Vivasvant ;  or  that  the  great  sacral  practice  of  extract- 
ing, mixing,  and  offering  the  intoxicating  soma  drink  in  the 
Veda  has  its  replica  in  the  haoma  worship  of  the  A  vesta.  There 
is  scarcely  a  first-rate  mythic  personality  of  the  Avesta  which 
lacks  counter-person  in  the  Veda;  and  the  difference  in  their 
treatment  in  the  two  canons  is  particularly  instructive,  be- 
cause it  shows  that  religious  ideas  may  change  swiftly,  yet 
change  so  that  the  resulting  differences  are  more  informing 
than  drab  identity. 

I  have  spoken  so  recently 10  of  I.  E.  comparative  mythology, 
as  to  consider  myself  exempt  from  repeated  argumentation. 
But  I  should  like  to  draw  the  attention,  especially  of  classical 
philologians,  to  my  opusculum,  "Cerberus,  the  Dog  of  Hades ; 
the  History  of  an  Idea,"  and  ask  whether  they  are,  after 
reading,  willing  to  renounce  the  explanation  of  this  most 
fruitful  idea:  the  two-headed  Cerberus  as  a  sort  of  mythic 
solecism  of  the  dual  pair  Cabala  and  Cyama,  the  two  dogs  of 
Yama,  the  god  of  death.  These  dogs  are  clearly  treated  by 
the  Vedic  texts  as  sun  and  moon,  coursing  across  the  sky,  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the  souls  of  the  departed 
on  the  road  to  Yama's  heaven.  But  this  is  only  one  of  their 
moods ;  in  another  they  pick  daily  the  candidates  for  death, 
since  days  and  nights  (sun  and  moon)  destroy  the  lives  of 
men.  With  yet  another  turn  they  are  the  predestined 
psycho  pompoi,  for  who  should  know  better  the  way  to  Yama's 
blissful  heaven  in  the  zenith  than  the  same  two  coursers 
across  the  heavens?  Of  recent  works  I  should  also  like  to 
draw  attention  to  Leopold  von  Schroeder's  masterly  essay 
on  Herakles  and  Indra,  in  which  he  establishes  a  common 
I.  E.  myth  on  a  secure  philological  basis.  The  connection 
between  the  two  had  long  been  suspected.  They,  along  with 
the  Norse  Thor,  represent  a  demiurgic,  man-loving,  stunt- 
performing  giant  or  hero,  conceived  in  a  popular  spirit,  with 
touches  humorous  and  grotesque.  Such  an  impersonation 
is  needed  to  deal  with,  or  to  obviate,  the  frequent  and  alarm- 

10  Religion  of  the  Veda,  99  ff. 
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ing  failure  of  water  and  light.  The  myth  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
exigent  of  the  long  line  of  those  by  which  a  primitive  people 
accounts  for  and  establishes  on  a  sure  footing  its  relations 
to  the  outer  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  whatsoever 
has  contributed  more  to  our  understanding  of  the  workings 
of  the  human  mind  than  the  insight  into  just  this  phase  of  its 
operations.  Nowhere  fits  better  the  definition  of  history  as 
backward  prophecy. 

The  preceding  topic  encroaches  upon  what  is  known  as 
linguistic  prehistory,  or  linguistic  paleontology,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  reconstruction  of  I.  E.  prehistoric  antiquity.  Here, 
again,  we  come  into  the  midst  of  gusty  discussions  as  to  the 
quality  and  bearing  of  our  information.  On  the  face  of  it, 
the  least  we  can  say  is,  that  this  information  is  of  very  great 
extent.  We  find  a  host  of  common  I.  E.  words  which  indicate 
cultural,  economic,  and  social  institutions.  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, is  there  greater  need  of  distinguishing  things  from  words. 
For  example,  the  Indo-Europeans  knew  some  kind  of  ship 
(Skr.  ndus  =  Gr.  mi)9  =  Lat.  ndvis),  which  is  likely  to  have 
been  shaped  from  a  hollowed  and  scraped  tree.  But  the  word 
of  itself  fits  equally  well  a  steam  yacht.  Hence,  properly,  all 
eyes  are  turned  towards  the  archeological  finds  in  Central 
Europe,  the  presumable  'cradle  of  the  Aryans.'  Here  archeo- 
logical testimony,  from  historical  back  to  neolithic  times, 
points  to  continuous  I.  E.  civilization  without  break;  it 
would  seem  natural  to  interpret  prehistoric  words  for  imple- 
ments and  such  thru  the  objects  there  found.  I  hardly 
think  that  this  particular  marriage  between  etymology  and 
archeology  has  been  very  fruitful ;  it  does  not,  in  the  main, 
help  us  to  visualize  I.  E.  civilization.  Here  and  there  accrues 
a  more  precise  conception  of  some  implement  or  habitation, 
but  it  does  not  define  such  terms  as  I.  E.  reks,  'king/  or  the 
word  for  'city'  (Gr.  woXw,  Skr.  purls,  Lith.  pills] .  After  all 
this  is  not  as  serious  as  it  would  seem  to  be  at  first  sight,  be- 
cause the  broad  outline  is  here  more  important  than  the 
details.  More  important  than  the  precise  shape  of  the 
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plough  is,  that  agriculture  was  practiced  at  all.  We  do  know 
that  there  were  agriculture,  cattle-raising,  and  domestication 
of  animals;  village  life  and  organization;  knowledge  of 
seasons,  including  snowy  winter;  an  elaborate  system  of 
decimal  count  with  picturesque  names  for  the  principal 
numerals ;  larger  political  organization  under  some  sort  of 
king ;  sensitive  conception  of  family  life ;  and  many  other 
institutions,  practices,  and  observations.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  when  the  results  of  linguistic  paleontol- 
ogy, and  the  objects  of  prehistoric  archeology,  all  unnamed, 
be1  it  understood,  can  be  profitably  correlated.  For  the 
present,  at  any  rate,  it  would  seem  best  that  each  science 
should  operate  independently;  the  attempted  blend  of  their 
results  has  led  to  little  more  than  premature  and  confusing 
hypotheses. 

In  contrast  with  these  uncertainties  there  is  one  phase  of 
linguistic  prehistory  which  not  only  lights  up  the  past,  but 
also  exercises  powerful  influence  on  modern  science  and,  some- 
what surprisingly,  also  on  present-day  political  history.  I 
mean  the  linguistic  ethnology  of  the  I.  E.  peoples.  Scarcely 
a  hundred  years  ago  the  belief  that  all  languages  were  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  was  still  spread  far  and  wide.  Adam,  Eve, 
and  the  serpent  -  -  they  all  spoke  Hebrew :  what  could  their 
descendants  speak  but  later  dialects  of  the  same  language? 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  Latin  was  still 
regarded  as  corrupted  Greek,  and  the  relation  of  the  Romance 
languages  to  Latin  and  to  one  another  was  not  at  all  under- 
stood. This  day,  if  every  egg  could  be  unscrambled,  the  map 
of  Europe  would  be  a  linguistic  ethnological  chart,  largely 
consisting  of  I.  E.  peoples.  Every  politician  and  every  na- 
tionalist is  aware  of  the  precise  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
genealogical  tree  upon  which  he  sits.  On  the  scientific  side 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  almost  as  soon  as  a  new  language  is 
discovered,  be  it  in  Crete,  or  Asia  Minor,  Mittani,  or  remote 
Chinese  Turkestan,  its  pedigree  is  tested  by  the  methods  of 
Indo-European  linguistics.  Astonishing  as  was  the  dis- 
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covery  of  I.  E.  Tocharian  in  Turkestan,  even  more  so  is  the 
security  of  touch  which  enabled  our  science  to  assign  to  it 
its  proper  place  in  the  great  world.  The  recently  discovered 
cuneiform  Hittite  records,  plug  up  at  Boghaz-Kioi  in  Cappa- 
docia,  are  at  this  moment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
class  of  scholars :  with  bated  breath  the  last  word  on  the 
ethnological  character  of  Hittite  is  awaited  from  the  broad 
outlook  and  experienced  technique  in  such  matters  of  I.  E. 
scholars.  After  all,  Nephelokokkygia  is  not  a  bad  place  to  live 
in,  if  one  can  thereby  become  a  citizen  as  good  as  all  that. 

I  have  not  said  very  much  about  the  achievements  of 
American  scholarship  collectively,  or  American  scholars 
individually,  in  all  these  various  fields  which,  we  may  now 
understand,  make  up  the  total  of  pragmatic  comparative 
philology.  The  beginnings  in  America  of  our  science  are 
still  well  within  the  memory  of  living  scholars.  Whitney's 
great  work  as  a  linguist  and  as  a  Sanskrit  grammarian  goes 
back  to  an  earlier  time,  but,  roughly  stated,  our  scholars' 
entrance  into  the  counsels  and  practices  of  comparative 
philology  does  not  date  back  of  the  neo-grammatical  period. 
In  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology 
figures  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  very  modest  account  of 
the  changed  appearance  of  comparative  grammar  under  the 
new  vocalism,  as  stated  above.  Shortly  after,  with  the  re- 
turn from  abroad  of  a  number  of  young  scholars,  begins  our 
active  participation  in  the  details  of  the  science.  The  new 
vocalism,  of  course  first,  with  faint  beginnings  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  dissyllabic  bases ;  keen  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  accent ;  avid  application  of  the  principle 
of  analogy,  with  its  endless  chances  of  detail  observation 
in  every  quarter  of  speech ;  rather  heated  discussions  as  to  the 
why  and  how  of  ' phonetic  law,'  along  with  its  enthronement 
in  practice  as  the  supreme  arbiter  in  phonetic  history  -  -  all 
the  main  principles  and  formulas  of  the  new  school  are  there- 
after household  words  in  our  linguistic  workshops.  As  a 
truthful  historian  I  am  constrained  to  say  that  no  great 
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discoveries  attend  this  renaissance  in  America,  as  we  may  call 
it :  our  distinction  must  be  sought  rather  in  complete  under- 
standing and  doughty  cooperation.  The  names  of  Boiling, 
Buck,  Collitz,  Conant,  Edgerton,  E.  W.  Fay,  Hempl,  Jack- 
son, Kent,  Oertel,  Petersen,  Sturtevant,  B.  I.  Wheeler,  F.  A. 
Wood,  and  not  a  few  others  sound  well  here  as  abroad.  From 
1880  on  we  have  shown  unflagging  interest  in  every  phase 
of  the  science;  from  1880  on  no  grammar  or  manual  of  an 
I.  E.  language,  however  elementary,  can  find  grace,  if  not 
fecundated  and  controlled  by  its  principles :  it  may  be  said 
emphatically  that  this  permeation  of  individual  grammars  is 
the  high  reward  of  our  enlightenment.  I  need  but  to  point 
to  Jackson's  Avesta  Grammar,  or  Buck's  Oscan  and  Umbrian 
Grammar,  to  show  just  what  I  mean. 

This  is  the  time  for  a  word  on  the  inherent  difficulties  that 
beset  the  development  of  this  science  in  America.  There 
are  in  our  universities  no  professorships  of  comparative 
philology  forthright,  or  pure  and  simple.  When  a  compara- 
tive philologist  shows  signs  of  becoming  a  good  comparative 
philologist  he  is  either  elected  president  of  a  college  -  -  which 
is  uneconomical  —  or  he  is  made  to  hitch  his  car  to  the  star  of 
a  particular  philology,  Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Teutonic  -  -  which 
is  ancillary.  I  have  myself,  coming  forty  years,  kept  a  hand 
each  on  the  wheel  of  Indology  and  on  the  wheel  of  compara- 
tive philology,  and  I  know  that  the  practical  needs  of  the 
ever  widening  field  of  Indology  alone  tax  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  of  any  one  scholar,  and  are  destined  in  the  end  to 
pass  comparative  philology  into  disengaged  hands.  This  is, 
however,  not  the  most  distressing  aspect  of  the  matter; 
worse  is,  that  many  important  universities  in  America  offer 
instruction  neither  in  Sanskrit,  nor  in  comparative  philology, 
even  tho  the  two  combinedly  cover  half  the  world.  I 
should  like  to  impress  classical  philologians  in  particular 
with  the  urgent  need  of  exercising  influence  on  university 
authorities  and  university  methods  in  favor  of  at  least  that 
kind  of  representation.  I  believe  that  such  themes  as  I 
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have  sketched  should  and  do  interest  classical  philologians, 
no  less  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  Neither  the  excuse  of 
preoccupation,  nor  chilly  esotericism,  should  blind  them  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  in  our  science  that  quality  of  virility 
and  imagination  which  appeals  to  young  men,  at  a  time  when 
humanistic  interest  in  general  is  sorely  in  need  of  enhance- 
ment. Was  there  ever  a  time  in  which  philology  needs  to 
present  its  broadest  phalanx  to  an  age  of  iron  —  yea,  and  of 
coal  and  oil,  too?  From  the  ranks  of  classical  philologians 
have  sprung  illustrious  names  in  comparative  philology,  and 
numerous  comparative  philologians  have  in  practice  returned 
to  the  service  of  classical  philology  with  widened  outlook 
and  valuable  new  equipment. 

There  is  pathos  in  that  comparative  philologians  in  America 
have  neither  independent  association  nor  special  organ  of 
publicity.  For  one  reason  or  another  their  affiliation  and 
productivity  have  been  with  this  Association  and  with  journals 
that  are  in  the  main  classical.  I  am  not  by  instinct  a  bib- 
liographer, and  I  have,  for  more  than  one  reason,  kept  low 
the  bibliographic  point  of  view.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
Association,  in  continuance  of  its  celebration,  to  extend  a 
bibliographic  mandate  to  some  younger  comparative  philol- 
ogist, or,  perhaps  better,  to  a  small  committee,  which  would 
include  a  Modern  Language  scholar,  in  order  to  show,  more 
concretely,  how  much,  and  in  how  many  ways,  we  have  been 
comparative  philologists  and  linguists  during  the  semi- 
centennium  which  we  are  commemorating.  It  would  be  a 
record  of  true  scholarship,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  a  rare 
intellectual  ideal. 
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IV.  —  The  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
BY  PROFESSOR  JEFFERSON  ELMORE 

STANFORD    UNIVERSITY 

Ax  its  meeting  in  San  Francisco  a  month  ago  the  Associa- 
tion adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  that  through  our  official  delegate  we  extend  heartiest 
greetings  to  the  American  Philological  Association  on  the  occasion 
of  its  semi-centennial  meeting.  The  happy  arrangement  recently 
concluded  with  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the 
Modern  Language  Association  is  giving  large  satisfaction ;  and 
the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific 'Coast  appreciates  deeply 
the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  parent  associations,  which  is 
helping  so  much  toward  the  present  solid  alignment  of  literary 
scholarship  in  the  west.  It  pledges  every  effort  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  cause  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Having  been  a  member  of  the  western  society  since  its 
foundation,  and  having  the  honor  to  be  the  official  delegate 
on  this  semi-centennial  occasion,  I  wish  to  add  my  personal 
greetings  and  congratulations.  The  "  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion" mentioned  in  the  resolution  has  been  the  attitude  of 
the  American  Philological  Association  from  the  beginning. 
We  owe  much,  more  indeed  than  we  can  well  put  into  words, 
to  the  parent  organization  —  our  ancient  mother,  as  it  were  — 
and  we  shall  not  fail  in  gratitude  and  appreciation. 

The  organization  of  a  branch  of  the  Association  in  the  Far 
West  was  first  of  all  in  answer  to  geographical  conditions. 
The  Pacific  Coast,  as  everyone  is  aware,  notwithstanding 
improved  transportation,  is  remote  from  the  East,  and 
scholars  who  went  thither  were  virtually  cut  off  from  personal 
contact  with  their  former  associates  and  their  former  places 
of  inspiration  and  study.  A  partial  remedy  for  this  isolation 
was  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Coast  itself,  and  it  was  this 
which  those  interested  in  the  proposed  society  attempted  to 
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do.  For  active  membership  they  could  count  not  only  on 
the  University  of  California  and  Stanford  University,  but 
also  on  the  adjacent  state  universities  and  several  small 
colleges.  The  time  was  also  propitious  in  that  comparatively 
speaking  there  was  a  great  interest  in  language  and  literature, 
which  were  still  the  staples  of  the  non-professional  education. 
Latin  and  Greek,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  actually  flourished  in 
the  West,  and  everywhere  there  was  a  feeling  of  encourage- 
ment and  confidence  among  those  who  professed  literary  sub- 
jects. I 

The  start  toward  organization  was  made  in  1898  at  a 
meeting  of  the  University  of  California  Greek  Club,  which 
appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Professors  E.  B.  Clapp 
of  California,  E.  M.  Pease  of  Stanford,  and  E.  F.  Burrill  of 
the  Oakland  High  School  to  take  preliminary  steps.  The 
first  meeting,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  and 
attended  by  about  75  persons,  began  December  25th  of  the 
following  year.  It  adopted  a  constitution,  carried  out  a 
program  of  twenty  papers,  and  took  measures  looking  to 
affiliation  with  the  American  Philological  Association.  This 
connection  was  arranged  within  the  next  year,  and  the  society 
was  set  on  its  way  as  the  western  branch  of  the  national  body. 
Since  then,  it  has  held  its  stated  meetings  without  interruption, 
even  attempting  two  sessions  a  year  for  a  brief  period.1  The 
membership  has  varied  from  about  70  to  112.  For  the  current 
year  there  have  been  98  paying  members.  The  annual 
dues  have  been  increased  to  $3.50,  of  which  $1.00  is  retained 
for  local  expenses. 

In  the  terms  of  the  affiliation  it  was  arranged  to  grant  us 
space  in  the  annual  volume  to  the  extent  of  20  pages  of 
Transactions  and  15  of  Proceedings.  In  practice  the  amount 
printed  has  varied  according  to  circumstances,  the  average 
being  16  pages  of  Transactions  and  18  of  Proceedings,  a  grand 
total  of  635  pages.  At  first  the  papers  to  be  printed  were 
chosen  by  the  eastern  Executive  Committee  from  a  group  of 

1  The  years  1913  and  1914. 
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five  selected  by  our  Committee,  the  unused  contributions 
being  sent  back  to  the  local  secretary  to  be  returned  by  him 
to  their  authors.  These  unused  contributions  entailed  per- 
sonal embarrassments,  so  that  the  selection  came  to  be  made 
by  the  local  Committee.  Two  years  ago  it  was  agreed  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  of  selection  in  the  hands  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  in  the  East,  the  papers  being  directly  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  writers.  In  this  way,  so  far  as  the  appear- 
ance of  their  work  in  the  Transactions  is  concerned,  all  mem- 
bers —  eastern  and  western  alike  —  are  placed  on  an  equality. 
Abstracts  —  I  am  sorry  to  say  —  are  no  longer  printed. 

These  recent  changes  are  items  in  the  general  revision  of 
our  relations  with  the  parent  association  necessitated  by  our 
secondary  affiliation  with  the  Modern  Language  Association. 
From  the  beginning,  the  modern  language  men  have  made 
up  at  least  one  half  of  our  membership  and  have  contributed 
slightly  more  than  one  half  of  the  papers  on  our  programs. 
In  recent  years  many  of  them  have  felt  it  would  be  more  profit- 
able to  receive  the  volume  of  their  own  national  association 
and  to  print  their  abstracts  there.  To  comply  with  this 
desire,  a  plan  of  double  affiliation  has  been  worked  out  and 
has  been  put  into  operation.  In  the  year  just  passed,  out  of  a 
paid-up  membership  of  98,  45  received  the  volume  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association,  while  1 2  (paying  double  dues) 
received  both  volumes.  This  arrangement,  arrived  at  after 
much  discussion,  has  its  disadvantages  and  involves  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  the  parent  organization ;  but  it  holds  together 
in  one  organization  all  those  on  the  Coast  interested  in  literary 
and  linguistic  studies,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  To  me 
this  seems  a  tremendous  gain.  It  gives  us  the  numbers 
necessary  to  a  vigorous  organization,  adds  variety  to  our 
programs,  and  promotes  the  correlation  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  fields  which  is  of  supreme  importance  to  both.  In- 
deed I  can  hardly  conceive  of  such  an  organization  as  ours 
having  a  really  prosperous  career  without  the  participation 
and  cooperation  of  the  men  on  the  modern  language  side. 
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This  is  my  personal  opinion ;  that  it  is  also  that  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  body  itself  may  be  seen  from  the  resolution  (which  I 
have  already  read)  adopted  at  the  recent  meeting  in  San 
Francisco.  I  will  add  that  the  arrangement  with  the  Modern 
Language  Association  was  made  possible  by  the  sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  problems  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
association. 

This  interest  in  all  that  concerns  us  encourages  me  (without 
further  reference  to  matters  of  organization)  to  dwell  for  a 
moment,  in  a  little  more  intimate  way,  on  the  working  of 
our  organization.  Those  who  remember  the  older  San 
Francisco  may  perhaps  recall  the  two  residences  that  over- 
looked the  city  from  the  top  of  Nob  Hill,  one  the  home  of 
Leland  Stanford  and  the  other  that  of  his  business  associate, 
Mark  Hopkins.  Both  buildings  were  eventually  turned  to 
academic  uses,  the  second  becoming  (as  part  of  the  University 
of  California)  the  San  Francisco  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
this  building  our  society  was  organized,  and  in  it  (and  its 
successor  after  the  fire)  most  of  our  meetings  have  been  held. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  rather  an  imposing  structure  with  a 
collection  of  paintings  and  a  flourishing  art  school.  We  felt 
a  certain  splendor  there  (not  unwelcome  to  our  austere  lives) 
and  breathed  a  characteristically  Californian  atmosphere  of 
artistic  endeavor  and  achievement.  It  was  not  an  unfitting 
place  for  us  (imagination  was  at  work  also  even  in  our  dull 
disquisitions),  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  associations 
for  us.  It  is  something  merely  to  have  climbed  that  splendid 
hill  in  the  November  sunshine  with  city  and  bay  spread  out 
before  the  eyes. 

This  has  been  the  scene  of  our  regular  sessions;  for  the 
evening  meeting  we  are  indebted  to  the  University  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  which  is  just  across  the  way  and  which  for 
several  years  has  offered  its  hospitality  to  all  our  attending 
members.  These  evening  sessions  have  turned  out  to  be 
most  enjoyable.  The  club  usually  places  one  of  its  smaller 
dining  rooms  at  our  disposal,  and  it  is  arranged  that  all  who 
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desire  to  do  so  shall  dine  here.  The  places,  as  a  rule,  are  all 
taken  and  later  in  the  evening  a  number  come  in  who  have 
dined  elsewhere.  When  dinner  is  finished,  the  president, 
from  the  head  of  the  table,  reads  the  annual  address,  which 
is  then  informally  discussed.  Then  follow  several  brief  talks 
on  different  subjects.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  president's 
theme  had  been  the  scholar  in  literature,  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  taken  up  in  personal  reminiscences  of  great 
scholars.  These  gatherings,  small  enough  to  be  intimate  and 
personal,  are  for  us  long  remembered  occasions. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  know  something  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  papers  our  Association  has  called  out  at  these 
annual  meetings.  I  can  say  for  one  thing  they  have  not  been 
after  the  fashion  of  the  philological  essay,  meaning  by  this 
term  the  presentation  of  what  is  known  about  some  topic  of 
more  or  less  general  interest.  On  the  contrary,  the  papers 
almost  uniformly  have  had  their  motive  in  the  author's  own 
research  and  have  aimed  at  adding  to  existing  knowledge.  I 
do  not  say  they  have  always  succeeded ;  or,  even  when  they 
did,  that  the  results  were  important.  All  I  wish  to  emphasize 
is,  that  whatever  value  the  work  may  have  had  in  itself,  it 
at  least  had  the  merit  of  being  a  treatment  of  the  subject  at 
first  hand.  The  presidential  addresses,2  though  supposedly . 

2 1  append  the  list  of  titles,  noting  that  the  practice  of  giving  the  address 
began  in  1901.  The  address  (for  different  reasons)  was  omitted  in  1903,  1905, 
and  1908. 

1901  —  Fliigel,  E.,  The  History  of  English  Philology  and  Its  Problems.   . 

1902  —  Gayley,  C.  M.,  What  is  Comparative  Literature? 

1904  —  Merrill,  W.  A.,  On  the  Problem  of  Literary  Influence  as  Illustrated  by 
the  Relations  of  Horace  to  Lucretius. 

1906  —  Clapp,  E.  B.,  The  Mind  of  Pindar. 

1907  —  Fairclough,  H.  R.,  Virgil. 

1909  —  Matzke,   J.   E.,  The  Development  and  Present  State  of  Romanic 

Dialectology. 
1910 —  Bradley,  C.  B.,  Scenes  from  Siamese  Legend  and  Life. 

1911  —  Hempl,  G.,  The  Etruscan  Question  and  its  Relation  to  the  Study  of 

Philology. 

1912  —  Richardson,  L.  J.,  Some  Observations  on  Vergil's  Georgics. 

1913  —  Searles,  C.,  French  Assimilation  of  Aristotle's  Poetic  Art. 
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less  technical  and  making  a  wider  appeal,  have  also  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  had  this  quality  of  research,  and  not 
seldom  (as  in  Professor  Johnston's  "  Origin  of  the  Old  French 
Feudal  Epic")  have  contained  new  and  far-reaching  conclu- 
sions. Again,  our  programs  as  a  whole  have  been  made  up  of 
papers  on  quite  unrelated  subjects.  We  have  never  attempted 
the  method  of  selecting  a  special  topic  to  be  discussed  by 
different  specialists  either  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  together 
the  latest  results  in  the  particular  field,  or  with  the  pedagogic 
intent  of  imparting  useful  information.  Indeed,  I  must  con- 
fess, useful  information  on  these  occasions  is  about  the  least 
of  our  concerns,  knowing  how  much  of  it  we  have  safely  at 
home  in  the  encyclopedia.  What  really  draws  us  is,  I  think, 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  and  participating  in  the  solution 
of  intellectual  problems.  I  suspect  that  at  bottom  this  is 
an  aesthetic  pleasure,  but  whatever  it  is  one  rejoices  mightily 
even  in  the  humbler  triumphs  of  the  human  mind.  And  so  it 
is  that  we  have  given  welcome  to  any  piece  of  honest  work, 
taking  little  account  of  the  department  to  which  it  belonged 
or  whether  it  related  to  an  ancient  or  modern  theme,  promising 
applause  if  it  were  well  done  and  friendly  counsel  if  it  were 
incomplete  or  inconclusive. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  scholarship,  to  speak  specifically, 
in  which  we  have  had  few  contributions.  I  will  mention 
first  the  subject  of  textual  criticism,  in  which  I  find  only  some 
half  dozen  titles.  The  number  of  papers  in  Palaeography  and 
Epigraphy  is  also  small.  In  the  latter  category  I  include 
Hempl's  paper  on  the  Tell  el  Amarna  texts 3  which  was 
presented  to  our  Association  in  1912,  and  appeared  in  the 
Transactions  in  1913,  thus  antedating  by  five  years  the  publi- 

1914 — Allen,  J.  T.,  The  Romantic  Aeschylus. 

1915  —  Elmore,  J.,  Tacitus  and  Some  Roman  Ideals. 

1916  —  Hart,  W.  M.,  A  Vanishing  Type. 

1917  —  Johnston,  O.  M.,  Origin  of  the  Old  French  Feudal  Epic. 
1918 —  Chinard,  G.,  Literature  and  International  Misinterpretation. 
1919  —  Nutting,  H.  G.,  The  Humanity  of  the  Ancients. 

3  "The  Old  Doric  of  the  Tell  el  Amarna  Texts." 
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cation  of  Hrozny's  investigations.  The  fewness  of  papers  in 
these  subjects,  while  no  doubt  indicating  a  trend  of  interest,  is 
not  an  altogether  accurate  measure,  since  contributions  of 
this  kind  are  more  often  published  in  other  places.  Thus 
Professor  Merrill's  numerous  and  suggestive  Lucretian  emen- 
dations, of  which  he  gave  some  specimens  at  our  meetings, 
have  appeared  elsewhere.  In  grammar  our  predilection  has 
been  for  syntax  (15  titles  in  all),  though  morphology  has  not 
been  altogether  neglected.  Following  this  in  point  of  fre- 
quency have  been  special  studies  relating  to  historical  episodes 
or  customs  or  institutions.  Our  main  interest  has  been  in 
literature,  especially  in  problems  having  to  do  with  particular 
authors.  More  than  half  of  all  the  papers  presented  in  the 
twenty-one  years  (335  in  number)  could  be  included  in  this 
category. 

What,  then,  are  the  prospects  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ?  In  the 
modern  languages,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  could  hardly  be 
better.  As  to  our  own  work,  our  resources  in  the  way  of 
books  and  other  working  apparatus  are  increasing  year  by 
year ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  outlook  depends  in  the  end 
on  the  struggle  to  retain  Latin  and  Greek  as  vital  subjects  in 
the  college  curriculum.  They  have  suffered  much  from  the 
propaganda  of  professional  educationists  exploiting  a  shallow 
philosophy  of  education,  and  also  from  the  hordes  of  under- 
graduates unwilling  to  be  taught  anything  except  vocation. 
In  the  West,  however,  we  are  conscious  of  a  well-marked 
revival  of  the  idea  of  liberal  education,  and  in  the  continued 
progress  and  ultimate  success  of  this  movement  lies,  I  think, 
our  hope. 
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V. —   The  Latin  Language  in  the  Fourth  Century 
BY  PROFESSOR  ROLAND   G.  KENT 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IT  is  obviously  impossible,  in  a  short  paper,  to  present  an 
adequate  picture  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  fourth  century 
or  in  any  century ;  and  there  is  in  fact  no  sharp  differentiation 
between  the  Latin  of  this  century  and  that  of  the  preceding 
or  of  the  following  century.  Any  narrowly  precise  conclusions 
might  be  invalidated  by  the  testimony,  for  example,  of  un- 
datable inscriptions,  if  they  could  be  assigned  to  a  definite 
year;  and  literary  evidence  is  always  subject  to  suspicion, 
since  in  the  first  place  the  texts  are  based  on  the  normal  style 
and  syntax  of  preceding  generations,  and  on  the  other  hand  • 
they  are  subject  to  manuscript  corruption  of  a  later  date.  > 
We  must  therefore  have  recourse  to  datable  inscriptions  for 
reliable  evidence,  and  because  of  the  limits  of  time  and  space 
shall  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  the  principal  changes  in  - 
pronunciation  which  had  taken  place  since  the  time  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero.1 

1  So  far  as  possible,  the  phonetic  changes  are  evidenced  by  citations  from 
the  Edict  of  Diocletian  regulating  prices,  as  published  in  C.  /.  Z-.  in,  801  ff. ; 
and  it  is  cited  as  E.  D.,  with  the  page  and  line  of  C.  I.  L.  in.  Fragments  of 
the  E.  D.  discovered  later  are  cited  from  Th.  Mommsen  and  H.  Bliimner, 
Edictum  Diocletiani,  Berlin,  1893.  Other  examples  are  chiefly  from  the  Corpus 
inscriptionum  Latinarum,  Berlin,  1863  ff.,  and  from  G.  B.  de  Rossi,  Inscrip- 
tiones  Christianae  urbis  Romae  septimo  saeculo  antiquiores,  Rome,  1861.  A  few 
are  cited  from  lo.  C.  Orelli,  Inscriptionum  Latinarum  amplissimacollectio,  2  vols., 
Zurich,  1828,  with  a  third  volume  edited  by  W.  Henzen,  1856 ;  A.  Mai,  Inscrip- 
tiones  Christianae,  Rome;  J.  Gruter,  Corpus  inscriptionum,  Amsterdam,  1707 
(the  last  two  not  accessible  to  me,  and  cited  on  the  authority  of  Seelmann,  a 
considerable  number  of  whose  citations  I  have  found  to  be  erroneous). 

Among  secondary  sources,  the  following  have  been  of  especial  assistance : 
Emil  Seelmann,  Die  Aussprache  des  Latein,  Heilbronn,  1885 ;  W.  M.  Lindsay, 
The  Latin  Language,  Oxford,  1894 ;  C.  H.  Grandgent,  An  Introduction  to  Vulgar  • 
Latin,  Boston,  1908. 

The  inscriptional  forms  given  in  succeeding  footnotes  are  all  from  inscrip- 
tions of  the  fourth  century,  unless  remark  is  made  to  the  contrary.  Attention 
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By  the  fourth  century  the  Latin  vowels  had  made  decided 
progress  toward  the  Romance  status : 2  that  is,  the  long  close 
e  and  the  short  open  i  became  the  close  e,  and  the  long  close  o 
and  the  short  open  u  became  the  close  o  ;  in  accented  syllables, 
the  vowels  of  open  syllables  became  long,  if  not  already  so, 
and  the  vowels  of  closed  syllables  became  short ;  in  unaccented 
syllables,  long  vowels  became  short,  and  all  the  vowels  except 
a  became  close.  The  result  may  be  expressed  in  a  table,  as 
follows : 

Classical  Latin :  t\e^aa*ppuu 

Vulgar  Latin :  i '      e      $      a      g    o       u 

Later,  in  accented  open  syllables :  *      e       $       a      g     o       u 

"      "         "         closed      "    :  t '      e      e       a      Q     o       u 

"       "  unaccented  syllables :  z          e           do           u 

Just  how  far  this  process  had  gone  in  the  fourth  century  we 
cannot  pronounce  with  certainty,  but  the  tendency  appears 
in  the  not  infrequent  graphic  confusion  of  e  and  #,  and  of  o 
and  u? 

should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Edict  of  Diocletian,  although  an  official 
document,  is  written  very  carelessly,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  selected 
examples:  802/3,  6,  CORDICIONEM  for  condicionem;  7,  CONIVRE  for 
conivere;  8,  RAENE  for  paene;  9,  AEFAS  for  nefas;  10,  PRORVMPRIMVS 
for  prorumpimus;  n,  EXCORRIS  for  extorris;  12,  SENPEN  for  senper; 
IS,  DIFFICIALE  for  difficile;  805,  5,  CONPRDHENSA  for  c'omprehensa ; 
21,  IVSMODI  and  24,  ERISMODI  for  eiusmodi;  807,  4i,BVADRAGINTA 
and  42,  BVATTVOR  (bis)  for  qua-.  This  very  carelessness,  however,  shows 
that  we  may  expect  to  find  elsewhere  in  the  inscription  valid  testimony  to  the 
actual  spoken  language,  and  not  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  standard  normalized 
orthography  of  the  past. 

2  Cf .  Zauner,  Romanische  SprackwissenschafP,  i,  31-35;  Grandgent,  75-77. 

3  We  find  I  for  e  in  VINDITORES,  E.  D.  805,  12 ;  COMPESCERITVR,  ib. 
17;    nominative  SEQVENTIS,  806,  5  (and  SEQVENTES,  ib.   7,  9,   12,   14); 
VTXIRVNT,  C.  I.  L.  x,  4492 ;  FILICITER,  ib.  x,  6565 ;  MINSES,  Rossi,  79; 
MESIS,  ib.  108;  MENSSIS,  ib.  230  (and  MESES,  ib.  78);  CRISCENT . . . 
ib.  393 ;  FICERVNT,  ib.  402 ;  VIRICVNDA,  ib.  442.    The  unaccented  I  ap- 
pears as  I  in  STRINGIRETVR,  E.  D.  805,  9;  BENIRVS  (  =  Veneris),  Rossi, 
78;    CATECVMINO,  ib.  446.    The  short  *  is  written  E  in  DIFFICELE, 
E.  D.  804,  27. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  short  e  in  an  accented  syllable  is  written  I 
in  DECISSIT,  Rossi,  62;   VALINTE,  ib.  255;   SIPTEM,  ib.  360;   and  the 
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The  classical  diphthong  ae  was  in  the  fourth  century  a 
monophthong,  identical  with  the  product  of  the  open  e  (that 
is,  of  the  classical  short  e),  as  appears  by  an  abundance  of 
graphic  interchanges  of  AE  and  E ;  that  the  diphthong  became 
the  open  and  not  the  close  e  is  proved  by  the  scarcity  of  writ- 
ings where  AE  is  substituted  for  an  earlier  long  monophthongal 
e,  which  was  close  in  quality,4  as  well  as  by  the  development 
in  Romance. 

The  rare  oe  had  by  this  time  become  a  close  e,  identical  with 
the  product  of  the  long  e  of  classical  Latin.5  The  change  of 
au  to  the  open  o,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  restricted  to 
localities,  and  is  hardly  reflected  in  the  inscriptional  evidence, 

long  i  is  written  E  in  STELLICONE  (  =Stilichone),  Rossi,  488;  and  VENDE- 
MIA,  C.  I.  L.  x,  3792. 

The  o/u  combination  shows  similar  phenomena.  Long  o  is  written  V  in 
DVCENTVS,  E.  D.  809,  37  (and  DVCENTOS,  ib.  38) ;  SACERDVS,  C.  I.  L. 
vi,  502;  TERTIV,  Rossi,  255;  NVMINE,  ib.  355;  PROMVTO,  ib.  379. 
The  short  u  appears  as  O  in  CONPESCITOR,  E.  D.  805,  12  (and  CON- 
PESCERITVR,  ib.  17);  INDOCTILIS,  808,  42;  CON  (=cum),  805,  6, 
Rossi,  383;  ALOM.  (=  alumnus),  Rossi,  56.  The  short  o  in  unaccented  sylla- 
bles is  written  V  in  VRNATVRA  (=orn-),E.D.  809,  4;  SVFISTAE  (  = 
<ro0io-T^),  ib.  37;  TEVDOSIO  (=Theod-\  Rossi,  370,  414. 

Again  contrary  to  expectation,  we  find  the  short  o  represented  by  V  in 
CVCHLIA(6),  E.  D.  807,  2;  EMPVRIVM  and  EMPVRII,  C.  I.  L.  ix,  10. 
The  long  u  also  is  written  as  O  in  PVRGATORAE,  E.  D.  808,  34 ;  REPLI- 
CATORAE,  809,  ii ;  where  the  ending  -tura/sura  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  ending  -tor/sor,  as  in  TONSORI,  E.  D.  808,  35.  36;  SARCINATORI, 
809,  n,  close  beside  the  forms  in  -tor a  for  -tura  (cf.  also  the  correct  TONSVRAE, 
APTATVRAE,  808,  33;  APERTVRAE,  SUBSVTVRA,  809,  12.  13). 

4  Abundant  instances  may  be  drawn  from  the  E.  D. :  QVESTUM,  803,  13 ; 
804, 23 ;  QVESTIBVS,  805, 3  (and  QVAESTIBVS,  803, 17) ;  PRECIPITES,8o4, 
15  (and  PRAECEPT-,  ib.  18) ;  ESTIMARENTVR,  ib.  17;  SEVIENTEM,  ib. 
28  (and  DESAEBISSE,  805,  25);  FABE  FRESSAE,  805,  inf.  11  and  FABAE 
NON  FRESSE,  ib.  12  (!) ;  RAPE,  807,  17;  VBE  PASSE,  808,  6.  The  con- 
verse writing,  AE  for  the  short  e,  is  seen  in  AEGESTATIS,  803,  7 ;  CONDI- 
CIONEMQVAE,  804,  7 ;  PRAETIA,  805,  6  (and  PRETIA,  ib.  i) ;  BAEATI- 
TVDONE,  ib.  12;  PAENVRIAM,  ib.  22;  MAEDICAE,  ib.  inf.  4;  abl. 
CAPITAE,  808,  36;  EQVESTRAE,  809,  15;  LAEONINA,  810,  33.  The 
rare  writing  AE  for  long  e  is  found  in  AEGREGIA,  C.  I.  L.  vi,  1696. 

On  the  date  of  this  sound  change,  see  Sturtevant,  T.  A.  P.  A.  XLVII,  107-116. 

6  See  Seelmann,  226-228.  I  am  unable  to  quote  inscriptional  evidence 
from  the  fourth  century. 
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unless  we  regard  the  spelling  with  A  as  intended  to  mark  a 
reaction  against  the  0-sound,  used  in  a  vain  effort  to  represent 
a  conservative  pronunciation.6 

The  vowel  y,  occurring  properly  only  in  words  of  Greek 
origin,  was  often  sounded  like  i,  with  which  it  became  identical 
in  Romance,  and  was  therefore  written  I  as  well  as  Y ;  while 
a  writing  V  is  not  infrequent.7 

The  long  a  after  initial  j  had  become  an  open  e.8  Pro  thesis 
of  e  or  i  before  initial  sc,  sp,  st  was  likewise  a  feature  of  the 
language.9  Postconsonantal  i  or  e  was  semiconsonantal  if 
followed  by  a  vowel,  and  this  change  was  attended  by  pala- 
talization of  certain  preceding  consonants.10  H  was  no  longer 
sounded,  and  therefore  the  letter  was  written  where  it  did  not 
belong,  and  omitted  where  it  did  belong.11 

But  in  the  combination  ph,  the  result  was  different;  the 
group  passed  over  to  the  value  of  the  /,  which,  originally 

6  See  Carnoy,  T.  A.  P.  A.  XLVII,  147.  Examples  of  A  for  an  in  this  century : 
MARABADE,  Rossi,  264  (and  MEROBAVDE,  C.I.L.  vi,  516,  and  often  in 
Rossi);  GADENTI(ws),  Rossi,  371. 

7INTIBA,£.  D.  807,  2;  CIBELES,  SIMBOLA,  BABILONIE,  MISTICE, 
C.I.L.  vi,  511;  MISTERIIS,  ib.  736.  Examples  of  V:  BVTVRI,  E.  D. 

806,  28 ;  BABVLONICIS,  810,  56 ;  VAVVLINICAE,  ib.  57 ;  VABVLONICIS, 
809,  43;    VABVLONICA,  ib.   44;    AMVGDALARVM,   807,    8;    MENO- 
TVRANO,  C.  I.  L.  vi,  511  (and  MENOTYRANNO,  ib.  500). 

8 IENVARIVS,  C.  I.  L.  vi,  1708;  IENVARIAS,  Rossi,  37. 

»EXPLENDIDO,  C.I.L.  ix,  259;  ISCRIPSIT,  Rossi,  159;  ISTILI- 
CONIS,  ib.  491 ;  ISTATVAM,  Orelli,  1120. 

10 1  for  e  :  OSTRIAE,  E.  D.  806,  35 ;  FASIOLORVM,  807,  32  ;  FASIOLI, 
ib.  38,  805,  inf.  23  (=phaseo-}.  E  omitted:  CASTANAE  ( =castaneae),  E.  D. 

807,  5;    PINAE  (=pineae),  811,  59.     I  omitted:    QVESQVENTI  (=quies- 
centi),  Rossi,  51,  52;    (g)VESCET,  ib.  174;   QVESCET,  ib.  185;   QVES.  ib. 
427 ;  CESQVET,  ib.  251  ( =quiescit} ;  ANASTASA,  ib.  263.    Tall  I  is  common 
for  consonantal  i  and  may  therefore  be  evidence  for  the  consonantal  value  in 
such  forms  as  REGIA,  C.  I.  L.  vi,  511. 

11  Omission^  initial :  ONOREM  (bis),  ONORE,  C.  I.  L.  re,  10;  ONORI,  ib. 
259;  1C,  Rossi,  304,  362.  Omission,  medial:  CLEARCO,  Rossi,  340,  347 i 
CLAEARCO,  ib.  345;  NOCOMACI,  ib.  419;  NICOMACO,  ib.  421; 
PARTENIAE,  ib.  306.  Addition,  initial:  HARCHADI,  Rossi,  473.  Addi- 
tion, medial:  EXHISTIM ANTES,  E.  D.  802,  9  (arid  EXISTIMENT,  ib. 
13);  RHOSAE,  807,  24;  MAECHIVS,  C.I.L.  vi,  1709;  HARCHADI, 
Rossi,  473.  Transposition :  CRHYSATTICI,  E.  D.  805,  inf.  26. 
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bilabial,    at    some    period    became     a    labiodental,    as    in 
English.12 

The  changes  of  x  (  =  cs),  ct,  ps,  pt,  to  ss,  #,  ss,  tt  respectively 
were  by  this  time  in  force.13  Likewise,  final  /  and  d  were  weak 
sounds,  and  were  often  omitted  or  confused  with  each  other 
in  writing.14  Medial  ti  before  a  vowel 15  was  assibilated  to 
tzi  in  the  popular  speech ; 16  by  a  purist  reaction  the  earlier 
sound  of  ti  was  retained  by  some  speakers,  and  this  sound  is 
reflected  in  writings  with  ci  —  for  c  in  similar  positions  did  not 
become  a  sibilant  until  later,  and  then  its  product  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  c  before  palatal  vowels  followed  by  con- 
sonants.17 Similarly,  though  z  and  antevocalic  di  became 
identical  with  the  consonantal  i,  there  were  influences  which 
reversed  the  process,  making  from  these  combinations  dz  or 
a  similar  sound-group,  and  we  find  a  variety  of  spelling  as 
a  result  of  this  condition.18 

12  FASIOLORVM,  E.  D.  807,  32 ;  FASIOLI,  ib.  38,  805,  inf.  23 ;  FASIANVS, 

806,  37.  38;    FASIANA,  ib.  30,40;    ZIZVFORV(w),  ib.   12;     SVFISTAE 
( =  (ro0i<rT77),  809,  37 ;  TRIVMFIS  (and  TROPAEVM,  cf .  Eng.  trophy),  C.  I.  L. 
vi,  1163;  TRTVMFATORI,  ib.  1166  (and  TRIVMPHATORES,  ib.  1165). 

13  VISIT,  Rossi,   90,  206;  BISIT,  ib.  46   (=vixi£).    LATTVCAE,  E.  D. 

807,  6 ;    OTOBRIS,  Rossi,  288.     Net  became  nt :    SANTO,  C.  7.  L.  vi,  736 ; 
SANTORVM,  Rossi,  319;  DEFVNTVS,  Orelli,  4360.     Conversely,  net  was 
written  for  nt  in  LANCTANTIS,  E.  D.  806,  24;  INFANCTILI,  809,  23.     Cf. 
also  REDEMTAS,  Rossi,  267,  for  redemptas.    The  evidence  from  various  sources 
is  ample ;  though  quotable  instances  from  fourth  century  inscriptions  are  few. 

14ADQVE  (=atque),  E.  D.  802,  4  et  passim,  C.  L  L.  vi,  1158,  1751; 
ATMODVM  (=admodum),  E.  D.  805,  25;  E  (=«/),  Rossi,  48;  DEFLEN 
(=deflenf},  ib.  288;  ACCIPIVIN,  ib.  319;  FECERVN,  ib.  48;  POS,  ib.  91, 
93,  108,  214,  251,  253,  338. 

15  Unless  preceded  by  s  or  followed  by  i.  Te  before  a  vowel  has  the  same 
fate  as  ti,  since  in  this  position,  as  has  been  stated,  e  and  i  alike  became  semi- 
vocalic. 

16Seelmann,  320-323;  Carnoy,  T.A.P.A.  XLVII,  145-148.  CRASSANO 
(=Gratiano),  Mai,  263,  5  (quoted  from  Seelmann,  323).  | 

17  Carnoy,  /.  c.  IVSTICIAE,  E.  D.  praef.  i,  4  (Plat.  5) ;  OCIO  ( =otio), 
Gruter,  p.  461,  i  (quoted  from  Seelmann,  323). 

18DIABERNAS,  E.  D.  811,  33,  and  ZABERNIS,  ib.  38;  ZI.  (=dies), 
Rossi,  400;  POMPEVS,  C.I.  L.  vm,  4764;  MADIAS  (=Maias),  Rossi,  172; 
PRIE  (=pridie),  ib.  379;  IOSIMVS  (=Zosimus),  ib.  419-  Cf.  Carnoy, 
op.  cit.  148-152. 
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The  c  before  palatal  vowels  was  as  yet  not  assibilated, 
though  we  may  mark  a  feeling  for  the  increasing  difference 
between  the  palatal  c  before  palatal  vowels  and  the  velar 
sound  before  velar  vowels,  in  that  there  is  a  considerable 
use  of  the  letter  q  for  the  velar  sound  even  where  it  is  not 
followed  by  the  consonantal  u ;  but  this  use  of  the  q  is  rarely 
found  before  palatal  vowels.19 

The  voiced  stop  b  had  even  before  this  time  become  the 
voiced  bilabial  spirant  ft,  in  the  intervocalic  position,  and  the 
bilabial  semivowel  v  had  assumed  the  same  value  when 
intervocalic  and  when  initial.20  After  r  and  /,  v  seems  to  have 
gone  farther  and  become  the  voiced  stop.21  Besides  this,  the 
postconsonantal  u,  whether  consonantal  or  vocalic,  was 

19  In  the  main  text  of  the  E.  D.  the  use  of  C  and  Q  is  historically  correct, 
but  the  price-lists  show  interesting  variations :    MALA  QVDENAEA,  807, 
29;    SEQVRI,  808,  49;    QVOACTILE  (=coactUe),  809,  15;    QVBITORVM, 
811,  44.  45.  60;    QVVITORVM,  ib.  63  (and  CVBITORVM,  ib.  46,48,  49, 
Si,  52»  53»  55>  57);   and  c  for  Qv  before  palatal  vowels:    CINQVAGINTA, 
805,  inf.  4  (and  QVINQVAGINTA,  ib.  7,  9,   10) ;   CESQUET  (=quiescit), 
Rossi,  84.     Assimilation  or  metathesis  may  account  for  QV  in  place  of  C 
before  the  palatal  vowels  in  QVESQVENTI  (=quiescenti),  Rossi,  51,  52  and 
QVIENSQVIT,  ib.  451,  CESQVET  (=quiescit),  ib.  84. 

PITZINNINA,  Rossi,  404,  seems  to  be  for  Piccinina,  and  if  so  is  an  early 
instance  of  the  assibilation. 

20  The  confusion  is  complete  in  the  E.  D.,  from  which  all  the  following 
examples  are  drawn :  LAVORATVM,  802,  4;  ARVITRAM,  803,  7 ;  LIVIDO, 
804,  20;  PRAESTAVITVR,  805,  21 ;  LABANTIVVS,  809,  41,  LAVANTIVVS 
(=lavantibus),  ib.  42;  CALICARIVVS,  810,  37;  QVVITORVM,  811,  63  (and 
CVBITORVM,  ib.  46,  48,  49).     COHIVBEMVS,  804,  13  shows  a  writing  VB 
for  b,  as  a  compromise  between  the  two ;   and  by  an  extension,  the  writing  of 
V  for  b  appears  initially  and  before  and  after  consonants :   VAVVLINICAE, 
810,     57     (and    BABVLONICIS,    ib.     56);     MVLIEVRIS,    ib.    40     (and 
MVLIEBRES,  ib.  48) ;  ALVIS  (  =albis)  ib.  56. 

Examples  of  B  for  etymological  v  :  ABARITIAE,'  803,  6  (and  AVARITIAE, 
ib.  14);  BIGINTI,  806,  22  et  passim  (and  VIGINTI,  ib.  28  et  passim)] 
CERBINAE,  ib.  22;  BIRIDES,  807,  20;  VBAE,  ib.^6.  808,  7;  VBE,  ib.  6; 
OLIBAE,  ib.  3.  4.  5;  BASCVLIS,  DIBERSI,  ib.  40;  BERSVVM,  809,  i  (and 
VERSVS,  808,  53);  BEL,  809,  2;  BESTE,  ib.  u,  14;  SIBE,  810,  43: 
CLABO,  ib.  44  (and  CLAVT3,  ib.  43) ;  BIRILES,  ib.  51,  52. 

21  VERBECINAE,  E.  D.  806,  21;   MALBAE,  807,  4.  5;   cf.  the  converse 
writing  VERVA  ( =verba\  C.  I.  L.  rx,  259. 
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subject  to  loss  in  some  positions ; 22  and  in  the  perfect  tenses 
the  forms  with  v  between  vowels  disappeared  in  favor  of  the 
shorter  contracted  forms.23 

Medial  s  before  stops  seems  to  have  suffered  a  certain 
degree  of  weakening,  since  it  is  sometimes  omitted  in  writing.24 
Nasals  also  were  weak  before  stops  and  s,  being  confused  with 
one  another  in  writing  or  even  entirely  omitted.25  Further- 
more, final  m  and  n,  except  in  monosyllables,  were  lost  by 
this  time  26  —  a  factor  of  much  importance  in  the  disappear- 
ance of  case  declension  in  the  Romance  languages,  since  by 
the  loss  of  the  final  m  and  the  change  of  open  vowels  to  close 
in  unaccented  syllables  the  formal  difference  between  the 
accusative  and  the  ablative  cases  disappeared.  The  next 
result  was  the  confusion  of  the  syntax;  and  we  find  the 

22  CINQVAGINTA,  E.  D.  805,  inf.  4  (and  QVINQVAGINTA,  ib.  7,  9,  10); 
OCTAGINTA,  810,  51;  FEBRARIS,  Rossi,  40;  FEBRARIAS,  ib.  75, 
76. 

23DESAEBISSE  (-desacvttssc),  E.  D.  805,  25;  COOPTASSENT,  C.I.L. 
vi,  1685;  DICASTI,  Rossi,  159;  designasse,  trans figurasse,  putasti,  Lucifer  of 
Calaris,  de  non  parcendo,  cap.  27,  29  (=Fr.  Slotty,  Vulgarlateinisches  Ubungs- 
buch,  41,  17;  42,  25;  46,  5). 

24IVTIOR  (=justior),  E.  D.  804,  28  (and  IVSTVM,  805,  6);  PACA 
(=pasca),  Rossi,  119;  CATIS  .  .  (=castissimae),  ib.  280, 

25  N  written  for  m :  INMO,  E.  D.  802,  n  ;  SENPER,  804,  21 ;  CONPVLIT, 
ib.  27;  CONPETENTIBVS,  C.I.L.  vm,  27;  CONPLANATIS,  ib.  n,  4911; 
DECENBRES,  Rossi,  107 ;  SEPTENBRES,  ib.  463,  488. 

M  written  for  n :  DISSIMVLAMDI,  E.  D.  802,  6 ;  COMFERATVR,  ib. 
8;  COMFERRE,  805,  4;  VOLVMTATE,  804,  9;  OPTVMSE  (=obtunsi), 
ib.  18;  COMFECTA,  810,  24.  26  (and  CONFECTA,  ib.  28,  30,  32,  33;  and 
always  INFECTA,  ib.  4,  8,  10,  31) ;  BIGIMTI  (  =viginti),  811,  51. 

N  omitted:  IVENTA  ( =inventa),  E.  D.  804,  13;  HABES,  807,  33  (and 
(A)ABENS,  ib.  32);  SEPTIGENTIS,  809,  51;  ISTITVERVNT,  C.  I.L. 
vm,  9971 ;  ISTITVVTT,  ib.  9975 ;  IQVIRANT,  Orelli-Henzen,  6431 ;  QVADO, 
Orelli,  4360. 

N  inserted  by  error,  where  not  pronounced:  CENTENSIMAS,  E.  D. 
804,  25;  TRICENSIMO,  C.I.L.  vi,  751;  QVTENSCENS,  Rossi,  207  (and 
CRESCES  =-ens,  ib.) ;  QVIENSQVIT  ( =quiescit),  ib.  451. 

26  Final  n  written  M  :  FORSITAM,  E.  D.  802,  6 ;  804,  7.     Final  m  written  N : 
ETIAN,  E.  D.  803,  13;   MODVN,  ib.  14;    CENTENVN,  Bos,  inf.  5-     Final 
m  omitted:   NOBE  (=novem),  Rossi,  ioS(bis),  426;    CONSVLATV,  ib.  108, 
214;  ISTA,   ib.    288.     Final  M   written   where  it  does  not   belong:  CON- 
SCIENTIAM,  E.  D.  Plat.  18 ;  CONVERSATIONEM,  ib.  29. 
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accusative  with  de,  pro,  cum,  and  other  prepositions,  and  the 
accusative  absolute.27 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  just  what  extent  the  accent 
had  been  altered  in  nature  or  in  position  by  the  fourth  century ; 
but  the  alterations  in  position,  even  down  into  the  Romance 
languages,  have  been  comparatively  slight,  and  so  cannot 
have  been  of  any  great  importance  up  to  this  time.28  On  the 
other  hand,  the  light  accent  of  Latin,  whether  it  was  one  of 
stress  or  one  of  pitch,  was  perhaps  now  somewhat  heavier,  and 
characterized  by  stress  rather  than  by  pitch,  since  it  was 
affecting  the  length  of  vowels,  as  has  been  mentioned  above, 
and  was  soon  to  produce  an  extensive  late  Latin  syncope  of 
short  vowels  in  medial  syllables.29 

In  the  field  of  syntax  it  is  almost  impossible  to  select  out- 
standing features  of  the  Latin  of  the  fourth  century,  without 
going  into  a  tremendous  mass  of  detail.  Only  be  it  observed 
in  passing,  that  by  this  time  there  was  a  common  use  of  the 
present  participle  with  esse  as  a  periphrastic  conjugation.30 
The  change  in  paradigms,  again,  is  largely  a  result  of  phonetic 
changes  and  of  innovations  in  syntax;  and  this  also  can 
hardly  be  handled  satisfactorily  in  brief  fashion.  After  all, 
in  our  documents  of  the  fourth  century,  the  literary  norm  has 

27CVM  EVM,  Rossi,  33;  DE  SVA  OMNIA,  PRO  HVNC  VNVM 
SVBOLEM  ('son',  hence  masculine  in  gender),  ib.  288.  The  accusative 
absolute  is  seen  in  SE  VIVVM,  ib.  j\/\/\ ;  and  a  mixed  construction  with  se  and 
the  nominative  appears  in  SE  VIVI,  ib.  360,  404  (unless  se  is  here  used  for  the 
dative,  and  the  phrase  is  equal  to  sibi  vivi  fecerunt) . 

28  Seelmann,  47-58. 

29  Lindsay,  Latin  Language,  176.     In  the  truly  colloquial  speech  this  syncope 
is  found  even  at  an  earlier  date,  and  it  appears  occasionally  in  the  E.  D. : 
LENTICLAE,    805,  inf.  13;    (ce)NTVCLVM,   809,    15;    (c)ENTVNCLVM, 
ib.    17;     and    in    some    of    the    Greek  transcriptions:    pijy\a  =regula,  817, 
51;   ffKovrXdrov   =scutulatum,  20,  n  Mommsen   and  Bliimner;   <f>ip\a.T&piov 
=fibulatorium,  19,  53  f. ;  22,  18  M.  and  B.  (and  <t>ipov\aT(bpiov,  19,  15  f. ;  22, 
18  f.  M.  and  B.).     Cf.  also  Abbott,  C.  P.  n,  444-460. 

30  Sim  cupiens,  "Lucifer  of  Calaris,  de  non  parcendo,  27  (=Slotty,  op.  cit. 
41,  2);  sim  timens,  ib.  27  (=  41,  n);  sumus  metuentes,  ib.  27  (=41,  12);  sis 
persequens,  ib.  28  (  =  44, 15-16).     Cf.  also  Barret,  P.  A.  P.  A.  XL,  xviii-xxi,  on- 
early  uses  of  this  combination. 
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a  preponderant  influence,  and  it  is  only  in  the  'incorrect'  or 
'illiterate'  spellings  and  usages  that  we  can  recognize  the 
changes  which  the  language  has  undergone  since  classical 
times.  These  were  more  or  less  successfully  kept  out  of 
written  documents  by  the  grammars  and  grammarians,  and 
thus  our  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  of  the  fourth 
century,  as  distinct  from  that  of  any  other  century  in  par- 
ticular, is  bound  to  remain  rather  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain. 
Yet  the  main  differences  between  fourth  century  Latin  and 
the  speech  of  Caesar  and  of  Cicero  are,  I  trust,  not  very  far 
from  those  which  have  been  set  forth  in  this  paper. 

One  point  more.  By  this  time,  a  great  number  of  bar- 
barians had  been  settled  within  the  Roman  Empire;  they 
felt  themselves  to  be  Romans  as  thoroughly  as  any  others ; 
they  filled  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  armies  and  defended  the 
Roman  Empire  against  outside  barbarians ;  they  rose  to  the 
highest  positions  in  the  state  —  witness  the  Frank  Arbogastes, 
who  in  the  service  of  Theodosius  fought  the  Goths  in  Thrace, 
overcame  the  usurper  Maximus  in  Gaul,  was  chief  minister 
and  later  murderer  of  Valentinian  II  in  the  West,  and  set  up 
Eugenius  as  Western  Emperor;  the  Goth  Rufmus,  who  was 
the  favorite  of  Theodosius  the  Great  and  made  himself  Pre- 
fect of  the  East  by  a  series  of  perjuries  and  crimes,  and  was 
later  the  master  of  the  young  emperor  Arcadius ;  the  Vandal 
Stilicho,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Roman  armies 
under  Theodosius  and  Honorius  and  the  mainstay  of  the 
Empire  against  the  barbarians,  who  received  in  marriage  the 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Theodosius  and  gave  his  own 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Honorius ;  and  the  Swabian  Ricimer, 
who  hi  the  fifth  century  crushed  the  fleet  of  the  Vandals  off 
Sicily,  and  made  and  unmade  emperors  at  his  own  caprice. 
Should  we  not  expect  then  to  find  the  popular  Latin  of  the  day 
contaminated  with  a  great  number  of  words  from  various 
barbarian  dialects,  some  here,  and  others  there,  according  to 
the  nature  of  those  who  had  been  received  into  the  Empire 
in  each  particular  locality?  And  yet,  like  the  many  un- 
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English  words  current  in  parts  of  our  own  country,  where 
immigration  has  made,  out  of  a  nation  which  is  English  by 
speech,  one  which  by  blood  has  but  a  minority  of  English 
inheritance  —  like  the  foreign  words  locally  current  in  our 
own  country,  these  barbarian  words  in  Latin  rarely  appear  in 
the  literature,31  though  many  have  left  their  posterity  in  the 
Romance  dialects. 
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395 
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37 
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40 
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304 
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56 
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31  Fortunately  for  the  lovers  of  good  literature,  and  unfortunately  for  the 
researcher  in  linguistics,  the  'dialect  story'  had  not  made  its  debut  in  those 
days. 
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VI.  —  The  Church  in  the  Fourth  Century 
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PERSECUTION  had  failed  to  discourage  or  to  reform  Chris- 
tianity. It  throve  apace.  The  blood  of  martyrs  was  the 
seed  of  the  Church.  And  Galerius  in  311,  followed  by  Con- 
stantine  in  312,  brought  the  Age  of  the  Persecutions  to  an 
end  by  a  sweeping  edict  of  toleration.  Every  man  was  now 
to  be  free  to  worship  his  own  gods  in  his  own  way.  So  came 
the  'Peace  of  the  Church,'  or  the  ' Victory  of  the  Church.' 
But  though  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  peace  with  victory,  it  was 
a  victory  without  peace.  The  Christians  desired  toleration 
for  themselves,  but  they  had  not  the  slightest  disposition  or 
intention,  now  that  power  was  in  their  hands,  to  tolerate 
heathenism  or  heresy.  "God  forbid,"  said  that  old  Puritan 
Governor  Winthrop,  "God  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  care- 
less about  the  truth  as  to  be  tolerant  of  error."  He  might 
have  been  a  Christian  of  the  fourth  century.  No  sooner 
were  the  Christians  free  from  persecution  themselves  than 
they  began  straightway  to  persecute  their  heathen  neighbors. 
Not  content  with  trampling  on  the  heathen,  they  turned 
against  their  own  brethren  who  were  suspected  or  convicted 
of  holding  heretical  doctrines.  The  Peace  of  the  Church 
brought  anything  but  peace.  The  fourth  century  was  full  of 
ecclesiastical  turbulence.  Bishops  "proved  their  doctrines 
orthodox  by  apostolic  blows  and  knocks."  Distinct  damna- 
tions were  formulated  by  the  dozen  and  hurled  against  theo- 
logical adversaries.  Shrieks  of  anathema  rent  the  quivering 
air.  Cities  were  distracted  by  violent  and  howling  mobs. 
Bishops  were  driven  from  their  sees  and  into  exile  by  the  help 
of  the  civil  authority;  they  were  recalled  and  received  in 
triumph;  they  were  driven  forth  again  and  again  recalled; 
sometimes  the  alternating  process  went  on  half  a  dozen  times. 
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Not  banishment  only,  and  fines,  and  loss  of  right  to  receive 
and  convey  property,  but  even  death  was  visited  upon  re- 
ligious opponents.  The  result  was  perhaps  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  but  the  evolutionary  process  is  repulsive.  Perse- 
cution is,  to  be  sure,  a  sign  of  life,  but  that  is  all  that  can 
safely  be  said  in  its  defence.  The  age  of  the  formal  persecu- 
tions of  the  Church  ended  with  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  century ; 
the  age  of  persecutions  by  the  Church  promptly  began  then. 

It  must  in  all  fairness  be  conceded  that  the  persecution 
directed  against  the  heathen  was  in  one  important  particular 
more  humane  than  that  conducted  by  the  Christians  against 
their  own  brethren.  The  pagan  religions  lost  their  favored 
position,  and  measures  of  repression,  tending  to  increase  in 
severity,  were  put  in  action  against  them.  The  aim  of  the 
Christians  was  of  course  to  crush  out  paganism,  and  in  this 
they  were  supported  more  or  less  consistently  by  the  imperial 
authority.  But  there  are  few,  if  any,  acts  of  harshness  re- 
corded toward  individuals  who  yet  adhered  to  the  old  faiths. 
Great  names  of  zealous  and  notorious  pagans  occur  in  the 
annals  of  public  life  all  through  the  century.  The  emperors 
appear  to  have  protected  the  individual  from  Christian  hos- 
tility, while  the  cults  were  being  steadily  repressed.  This 
was  of  course  a  wise  as  well  as  a  humane  policy.  As  a  result 
the  end  of  the  century  saw  paganism  an  insignificant  factor 
in  imperial  society.  The  Victory  of  the  Church  was  consum- 
mated at  that  time.  (Of  the  attempt  at  a  pagan  revival  you 
are  to  hear  from  another  speaker.) 

But  while  acting  as  a  buffer  between  the  Church  and  in- 
dividual partizans  of  the  old  faiths,  the  emperors  apparently 
did  not  in  general  feel  bound  to  protect  Christians  from  one 
another.  They  let  the  Church  rage  as  it  would  against  its 
own  heretical  members,  and  lent  it  the  active  support  of  the 
temporal  power.  To  be  sure,  there  was  often  a  vacillation 
in  imperial  favor  between  the  chief  parties  in  the  Church, 
but  there  was  little  or  no  attempt  to  restrain  the  virulent 
animosities  of  the  one  to  which  the  emperor  for  the  time  in- 
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clined.  And  the  latter  part  of  the  century  saw  a  painful 
tendency  toward  the  establishment  of  the  mediaeval  theory 
that  heretics  are  properly  to  be  punished  with  death.  It 
was  yet  embodied  more  in  threat  than  in  actual  practice,  and 
such  death  penalties  as  had  been  inflicted  were  for  the  most 
part  either  instances  of  what  may  be  called  lynch-law,  or  else 
nominally  covered  by  charges  of  crimes  long  ranked  as  capital, 
such  as  witchcraft  and  treason.  The  earliest  years  of  the 
following  century  -  -  perhaps  the  last  years  of  this  -  -  beheld 
local  bishops  in  the  West  vested  with  certain  civil  authority 
in  their  respective  dioceses,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the 
suppression  of  heresy  by  civil  pains  and  penalties ;  and  a  most 
ominous  precedent  of  what  later  ages  beheld  in  the  Holy 
Office  of  the  Inquisition  was  the  appointment  late  in  the 
fourth  century  of  an  imperial  commission  with  inquisitorial 
authority  for  the  detection  of  heresy.  Was  not  this  the 
beginning  of  the  Dark  Ages  ? 

Despite  the  warm  eulogies  pronounced  by  Eusebius  of 
Caesarea  on  his  imperial  friend  and  patron,  it  must  remain 
doubtful  whether  Cons  tan  tine  during  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign  was  a  convinced  Christian  at  heart,  though  he  was 
probably  a  monotheist.  But  Constantine  was  first  of  all  a 
far-seeing  and  constructive  statesman.  He  realized  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  —  the  necessity  —  of  having  the  Christian 
Church  not  in  the  constant  and  implacable  opposition,  but 
among  the  supporters  of  government. 

The  old  Roman  religion,  or  religions,  had  contributed  no 
organized  support  to  the  civil  power,  because  they  had  no 
organized  general  constitution  apart  from  that  of  the  State. 
Even  the  emperor-cult,  favored  and  upheld  as  a  bond  of 
political  unity,  had  failed  to  accomplish  its  desired  end.  The 
Christian  Church  was  an  unique  and  imposing  phenomenon 
in  Roman  society.  It  had  found  the  mass  of  its  earlier  ad- 
herents among  the  poor  and  lowly  of  this  world.  But  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  all  this  was  changed.  Chris- 
tianity counted  its  members  now  among  all  classes  of  the 
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population.  And  it  was  a  body  outside  the  State,  indeed, 
but  of  thoroughly  efficient  organization.  Whether  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world  were  now 
Christians  is,  to  be  sure,  doubtful ;  but  if  not  in  the  majority, 
Christians  formed,  like  the  prohibitionists  of  today,  a  large, 
enthusiastic,  organized,  active,  efficient,  and  therefore  pre- 
dominant minority.  Their  communities,  centred  about  their 
local  bishops,  thickly  dotted  the  map  from  Abyssinia  and 
Assyria  to  farthest  Britain.  They  not  only  exchanged  in- 
formation and  advice  one  with  another,  but  they  had  also 
learned  to  act  together  in  local  councils,  which  drew  from 
large  areas,  and  legislated  on  matters  of  faith  and  order. 

Constantine  discerned  the  advantage  of  winning  for  the 
State  the  hearty  support  of  this  vast  and  inevitably  growing 
corporate  power.  But  in  order  to  secure  this  end  there  must 
be  the  offer  of  a  sufficient  quid  pro  quo.  This  must  evidently 
include  not  merely  toleration  (that  had  already  been  con- 
ceded), not  merely  recognition,  protection,  and  the  right  to 
hold  corporate  property,  but  the  reinforcement  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical by  the  temporal  authority  —  something  beyond 
what  the  Roman  state  had  ever  before  undertaken  in  matters 
of  religion. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  accepted  theory  of  the  Chris- 
tians at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  was  concerning 
the  proper  interrelation  of  Church  and  State.  Probably  they 
had  developed  no  systematic  theory  at  all  on  the  matter. 
Their  position  in  the  body  politic  had  been  too  unsafe  to 
prompt  them  to  formulate  such  philosophical  doctrines. 
During  the  times  of  persecution  they  had  met  the  attacks  of 
their  aroused  adversaries  by  warm  and  justified  assertions 
that  a  Christian  could  be  and  was  also  a  good  citizen.  They 
were  wont  to  claim  that  they  duly  reverenced  the  laws  and 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  were  ready  to  render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  But  now  that  the  times  of 
their  humiliation  were  accomplished,  they  were  quick  to  seize 
every  advantage  that  offered.  If  Caesar  now  stood  ready 
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in  his  turn  to  render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  not 
only  in  a  personal  but  in  an  official  way,  why  should  they  not 
gladly  welcome  the  new  regime  ?  Circumstances  were  changed 
since  their  great  orator  Tertullian,  a  bare  century  earlier, 
had  asserted  that  the  idea  of  a  Christian  emperor  was  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms. 

Whether  the  Christians  were  influenced  in  the  arrangement 
which  they  accepted  by  the  recollection  of  the  Jewish  theo- 
cratic state  is  unknown,  but  seems  quite  possible.  What 
they  got  was  not,  to  be  sure,  a  theocratic  state  --  that  would 
have  been  foreign  to  the  Roman  mind,  and  still  more  so  to 
the  mind  of  a  Cons  tan  tine  -  -  but  they  got  what  was  even  more 
new,  though  not  quite  so  revolutionary  in  Roman  concept  — 
the  position  of  an  established  church,  with  the  practical  out- 
lawry of  dissent  and  heresy.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
any  peace  commission  sat  and  established  such  a  league  as 
this,  but  that  within  the  century  it  worked  out  in  this  way 
so  readily,  if  not  harmoniously,  that  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  none  of  the  great  minds  of  the  age  were  conscious 
of  what  they  were  effecting,  though  they  could  hardly  have 
foreseen  its  consequences. 

Whatever  evils  there  are  in  such  an  'establishment  of  re- 
ligion '  fell  upon  the  fourth-century  Church  —  loss  of  legitimate 
autonomy  and  of  the  power  of  purely  spiritual  appeal,  deaden- 
ing of  spirituality,  increase  in  worldliness,  involution  in  po- 
litical intrigue,  dry  rot  of  formalism,  growth  of  membership 
by  other  than  the  attraction  of  religious  truth,  and  all  the 
other  ills  of  a  politically  privileged  position  of  a  church,  such 
as  we  hear  something  about  in  certain  quarters  at  the  present 
day. 

For  the  thorough  working  out  of  Constantine's  design  he 
perceived  that  the  Church  must  be  a  united  body,  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  form.  Heresy,  threatening  or  issuing  in  schism, 
was  not  unknown  even  in  St.  Paul's  day.  It  had  lifted  its 
head  here  and  there  more  assertively  in  the  centuries  that  had 
followed.  Local  church  councils  had  failed  to  procure  doc- 
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trinal  unity  and  harmonious  action.  The  West  (except 
Africa)  was  at  the  time  tolerably  quiet,  but  the  East  was,  as 
usual,  in  turmoil.  Two  parties  -  -  those  later  connected  with 
the  names  of  Arius  and  Athanasius  respectively  —  were  in  a 
fiery  quarrel  about  the  divine  origin  and  nature  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  —  a  quarrel  that  some  scorner  later  remarked  turned 
upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  single  iota  in  a  long  and  un- 
intelligible word. 

Local  councils  here  and  there,  composed  primarily  of 
bishops,  but  shared  in  also  by  other  clergy,  and  sometimes  by 
laymen,  had  often  enough  met  and  authoritatively  defined 
matters  of  belief  and  provisions  of  discipline.  One  of  these, 
a  council  of  churches  of  the  West  only,  had  been  summoned 
by  Constantine  himself  to  meet  at  Aries  in  314  (or  315).  Its 
main  object  was  to  settle  a  very  threatening  disturbance, 
political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  raised  in  Africa  by  the  persons 
later  called  Donatists  from  the  name  of  their  leader.  It  also 
passed  important  canons  on  other  matters ;  but  constitu- 
tionally it  is  noteworthy  as  establishing  the  precedent  of  the 
calling  by  the  emperor  of  a  great  church  council,  as  distinct 
from  a  small  group  of  arbitrators.  Incidentally  the  Council 
of  Aries  is  interesting  to  us  as  revealing  the  first' glimmer  of 
light  from  the  darkness  that  envelops  the  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain.  British  representatives  crossed  the  Channel 
and  traversed  Gaul  to  attend  the  Council  —  the  bishops  of 
London,  of  York,  and  of  one  other  see  that  is  uncertain.  It 
may  have  been  Colchester  or  Lincoln.  These  three  bishops 
were  accompanied  by  a  priest  and  a  deacon,  who  seem  to  have 
been  regarded  equally  with  the  bishops  as  members  of  the 
Council. 

Encouraged  by  the  precedent  of  this  former  action,  Con- 
stantine now  boldly  summoned  by  his  imposing  authority  as 
emperor  the  first  general  council  of  the  entire  Christian  Church 
throughout  all  the  world.  It  was  to  meet  at  Nicaea,  and  to 
determine  under  his  patronage  the  Arian  and  other  questions, 
that  after  such  official  definition  by  authority  of  the  whole 
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Church,  peace  and  unity  might  prevail  in  all  her  borders.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Constantine  cared  very  much  what  doctrine 
should  come  off  victorious  in  the  discussions  and  votes.  He 
did  not  aspire,  like  Henry  VIII  of  England,  to  be  a  theologian. 
But  he  wanted  harmony  in  the  Church  for  political  reasons. 
Lingering  heresy  and  schism  could  be  put  down  by  the  strong 
arm,  but  it  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  by  determining 
the  judgment  or  will  of  the  majority  to  find  out  what  is  heresy 
and  what  orthodoxy. 

The  Council  of  Nicaea  in  325,  the  First  General  Council  of 
the  Church,  among  other  things  formally  determined  that 
matter  of  the  iota,  and  embodied  its  findings  in  what,  though 
it  reached  its  final  form  at  a  later  date,  is  commonly  called 
the  Nicene  Creed.  It  thus  established  a  supreme  article  of 
the  faith  in  the  verbal  form  in  which  it  is  recited  and  believed 
at  the  present  day  all  over  the  world  by  almost  all  Christians 
who  understand  anything  of  theology,  and  by  the  immense 
majority  of  those  who,  as  is  perfectly  proper  and  reasonable, 
believe  and  recite  without  understanding. 

The  fourth  century  would  be  most  noteworthy  in  the  history 
of  the  Church,  if  nothing  more  could  be  said  of  it  than  that 
it  witnessed  this  First  General  Council.  But  one  thing  more 
must  be  remarked  about  the  theory  of  the  general  council 
before  I  leave  the  subject.  The  notion  of  such  a  gathering  as 
a  supreme  legislative  authority  for  the  whole  Church  was 
initiated  then,  and  we  probably  have  Constantine  himself 
chiefly  to  thank  for  it.  The  Fathers  of  Nicaea  did,  indeed, 
invoke  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  deliberations 
(though  they  appear  to  have  reclined  rather  more  confidently 
on  the  secular  arm),  but  none  of  them,  either  then  or  after- 
ward, claimed  that  the  acts  of  the  Council  were  infallible  or 
irreformable.  That  was  a  theory  of  much  later  development. 
Constantine  himself  did  not  hold  it.  He  doubtless  hoped  in 
advance  that  decisions  might  be  reached  acceptable  to  both 
sides,  and  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  he  con- 
tinued to  hope  that  opposition  would  settle  down. 
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The  West,  always  more  quiet  and  less  given  to  theological 
passions  than  the  East,  accepted  the  determinations  of  the 
Council  with  substantial  readiness  and  unanimity.  But  the 
East  continued  to  rant  and  riot.  Constantine's  well-devised 
plan  did  not  secure  peace  and  unity,  and  he  himself  showed  so 
little  indication  of  regarding  the  conciliar  decrees  as  binding 
in  even  their  legal  aspect  that  he  veered  around  from  Nicaea 
to  the  favoring  of  Arianism,  though  he  finally  died  in  what 
must  now  be  called  the  orthodox  faith.  His  Christian  suc- 
cessors also  were  not  consistent  and  unanimous  in  their  al- 
legiance and  support.  Valens,  indeed,  was  a  bitter  Arian, 
but  was  fairly  balanced  by  his  successor,  the  great  Theodosius, 
who  leaned  as  strongly  to  the  other  side. 

In  the  reign  of  the  latter  emperor  was  held  (in  381)  the 
Second  General  Council,  that  of  Constantinople,  which  re- 
affirmed and  practically  completed  the  Nicene  Creed  in  nearly 
its  present  form,  adding  especially  the  full  definition  of  belief 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  with  the  affirmation  that  He  "pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father"  instead  of  "proceedeth  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son."  This  addition,  familiar  to  us  in  the 
present  Western  form  of  the  Creed,  was  perhaps  first  made 
by  a  Spanish  council  in  the  late  sixth  century,  though  its 
history  is  not  perfectly  clear.  At  any  rate,  it  was  definitely 
accepted  in  the  West  within  the  next  few  centuries.  But 
though  it  is  held  in  the  West  to  be  plainly  in  accord  with 
Scripture,  and  not  theologically  irreconcilable  with  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan  formula,  it  is  still  regarded  by  the  Eastern 
Churches  as  an  unwarrantable  and  schismatic,  if  not  heretical, 
statement.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Arianism  had 
substantially  disappeared  from  all  but  the  fringes  of  the 
Roman  world.  On  the  outskirts  of  Europe  it  continued  to 
exert  a  great  influence,  until  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  de- 
termined orthodoxy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  its  increas- 
ing control.  Of  the  less  threatening  heresies  that  were  com- 
bated in  the  fourth  century  I  must  forbear  to  speak. 

The  fourth  century  saw  also  the  rise  of  monasticism.     It 
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originated  in  Egypt,  then  a  great  centre  of  population  and  of 
religious  zeal;  not  always  accompanied  by  knowledge  and 
discretion.  Its  great  early  figure  and  reputed  founder  was 
Anthony,  and  its  type  was  eremitic,  involving  perfect  solitude 
and  isolation  of  the  individual,  who  devoted  himself  solely 
to  prayer,  meditation,  and  the  extreme  mortification  of  the 
body  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul.  No  wonder  that  Anthony 
saw  visions.  Hundreds  or  thousands  of  others  were  inspired 
by  his  example,  and  adopted  the  same  mode  of  solitary  life, 
forming  no  organized  religious  community,  even  when  many 
of  them  settled  in  the  -same  neighborhood.  This  step  of 
organization  was  taken,  however,  early  in  the  century  by 
Pachomius,  another  Egyptian,  who  united  the  religious  in 
communities  under  a  common  rule  combining  a  life  of  prayer 
with  one  of  work.  Thus  was  founded  the  first  Christian 
monastic  order,  with  a  centralized  organization  —  a  plan 
that  was  never  adopted  elsewhere  in  the  East,  and  did  not 
appear  even  in  the  West  till  the  establishment  centuries  later 
of  such  bodies  as  the  Cluniacs,  Cistercians,  and  the  great 
orders  of  mendicant  friars.  In  Syria  there  was  at  first  the 
tendency  to  the  solitary  life  accompanied  by  great  austerities. 
Symeon  Stylites  is  its  best  known  and  typical  figure.  In 
Greek-speaking  lands  a  better  model  was  introduced  by  Eusta- 
thius  and  developed  later  by  Basil,  who  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Greek  monasticism  that  has  lasted  to  the 
present  day.  He  inculcated  no  great  bodily  austerities, 
taught  (as  Pachomius  had  done)  that  work  should  accompany 
prayer,  but  organized  monks  into  local  communities  with- 
out formal  interdependence  and  central  government.  He 
prescribed  also  no  fixed  rule  of  life,  but  rather  furnished  a 
pattern  from  which  the  local  communities  varied  considerably 
in  detail.  This  became  the  Eastern  model  for  the  monastic 
life,  but  never  prevailed  in  the  West. 

Monasticism  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  the  West 
by  Athanasius,  on  his  visit  to  Rome  in  339  in  company  with 
two  Egyptian  monks.  His  ideal  was  apparently  that  of 
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Anthony  (a  somewhat  peculiar  ideal  to  be  held  by  a  man  as 
actively  involved  in  the  world  as  Athanasius,  unless  it  were 
as  a  natural  reaction  against  the  troubles  of  the  world  that 
he  had  experienced),  and  the  life  of  the  Egyptian  saint  at- 
tributed to  him  was  translated  into  Latin  for  the  better 
instruction  of  the  Western  churches.  The  practice  of  the 
eremitic  life  spread  somewhat  in  Italy,  and  even  penetrated 
into  other  Western  lands ;  but  it  never  throve  in  the  West. 
Possibly  the  climate,  certainly  the  temperament  of  the  people, 
was  opposed  to  extreme  asceticism.  But  monastic  life  of  the 
community  type  gained  a  strong  footing  in  Italy  and  Gaul 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century.  It  had  spread  into 
Africa,  and  apparently  was  making  some  headway  even  in 
Spain,  though  this  is  a  matter  about  which  much  uncertainty 
prevails.  Early  in  the  history  of  these  bodies  there  is  visible 
one  of  the  traditional  marks  of  temperamental  difference 
between  East  and  West.  The  Eastern  communities  were 
more  individualistic,  content  with  general  adherence  to  an 
accepted  model,  but  shaping  their  customs  and  regulations 
independently,  according  to  local  circumstances.  The  West- 
ern communities  had  a  more  legalistic  temperament,  and  in- 
clined to  the  adoption  of  a  detailed  and  uniform  rule,  even 
long  before  the  time  of  regularly  constituted  orders. 

Communities  of  women  as  well  as  of  men  are  found  in  all 
quarters  of  the  Christian  world  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
monastic  system  in  each  locality.  Indeed,  some  sort  of  re- 
ligious society  of  women  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  Egypt 
even  before  the  time  of  Pachomius.  As  might  be  expected, 
women  in  both  East  and  West  entered  upon  the  religious 
community  life  apparently  with  even  more  eager  enthusiasm 
than  did  men. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  monasticism  played  an  important 
part  during  the  fourth  century  in  the  outer  life  of  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  however  much  it  may  have  fostered  a  sense  of 
devotion,  and  thus  have  helped  to  counteract  the  tendency 
to  ecclesiastical  politics  and  the  lamentable  secularization  of 
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religion.  In  Egypt  it  was  an  influential  factor,  but  the  sys- 
tem of  life  was  yet  too  young  to  be  of  controlling  influence 
elsewhere.  Its  birth  and  the  varying  phases  of  its  early  de- 
velopment alone  need  be  noted  in  any  cursory  review  like 
this. 

Another  contemporary  expression  of  religious  emotion 
needs  at  least  brief  notice,  partly  because  it  culminated  in 
great  movements  during  the  late  Middle  Ages,  and  partly 
because  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  impulse  that  is  not  yet  spent. 
I  refer  to  pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  easy  to  say 
that  any  pretext  will  serve  as  an  excuse  for  gratifying  that 
human  curiosity  about  foreign  things  that  leads  to  travel. 
But  at  that  period  we  do  not  hear  of  much  general  movement 
from  place  to  place  or  country  to  country  for  the  sake  merely 
of  travel.  We  do  hear  of  pilgrimages.  The  marked  increase 
of  them  in  the  fourth  century  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
broadening  outlook,  of  the  new  freedom  in  a  nominally 
Christianized  world.  Though  there  may  have  been  from  the 
earliest  days  after  the  Peace  of  the  Church  some  of  the  con- 
venient elements  of  a  Cook's  tour  about  them,  the  period  of 
full  development  of  personally  conducted  parties,  and  of  the 
compilation  of  brief  guidebooks  for  the  benefit  of  the  travellers, 
must  be  ascribed  to  a  somewhat  later  date.  But  the  general 
movement  of  earnest  and  pious  desire  to  visit  and  worship 
at  the  sites  consecrated  by  the  bodily  presence  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  which  culminated  in  the  Crusades,  began  in  the  fourth 
century.  And  Jerusalem  is  still,  and  will  continue  to  be,  as 
Mecca  and  Medina  are  for  the  Mohammedan,  the  goal  of 
pilgrimages  that  in  essential  character  must  be  much  like  those 
of  the  fourth  and  following  centuries. 

The  Canon  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament, 
framed  according  to  the  Palestinian  tradition,  had  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  Christian  Church  before  the  fourth 
century.  The  Canon  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  finally  determined  within  that  period.  The  fact 
is  well  known,  but  yet  interesting,  that  this  determination 
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was  not  effected  by  action  of  any  general  council,  but  through 
a  gradually  developing  consensus  of  Christian  scholars  and 
churches  in  East  and  West  alike.  Athanasius  had  a  great 
hand  in  it,  and  the  Roman  Church  is  fond  of  pointing  to  a 
synodical  formulation  of  the  Canon  passed  under  Damasus 
in  a  local  council  held  at  Rome  in  382,  in  which  Jerome  lent 
the  great  authority  of  his  support  to  the  strong  Athanasian 
tradition.  Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  Roman  Church 
other  Western  synods  followed  suit,  though  in  the  East  some 
variation  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  There  was  more 
doubt  about  the  so-called  apocryphal  writings.  The  fourth- 
century  Christians,  even  though  they  finally  excluded  all 
of  them  alike  from  the  accepted  Canon  of  Scripture,  were 
quite  lacking  in  unanimity  of  opinion  regarding  the  char- 
acter and  use  of  these  books,  which  lay  on  the  borderland 
between  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  and  had  received  some 
ecclesiastical  recognition.  Nor  were  they  agreed  even  about 
the  meaning  of  the  word  apocrypha.  Some  of  the  books 
thus  classified  continued  to  be  more  or  less  in  church  use. 
On  the  later  history  of  them  I  need  not  touch. 

The  fourth  century  witnessed  also  the  final  settlement  of 
important  matters  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  The  definite  differentiation 
of  the  episcopate  from  the  presbyterate,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  bishop  as  the  ruler  in  the  local  church,  appears  to  date 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  But  no  uni- 
versally accepted  theory  of  difference  of  order  between  bishop 
and  presbyter  was  established  for  at  least  two  centuries  more. 
The  dawn  of  the  fourth  century  found  in  the  churches  three 
ranks  of  higher  officers  —  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  — 
and  subordinate  to  these  a  list  of  other  functionaries  —  sub- 
deacons,  acolytes,  readers,  exorcists,  and  the  like  —  who 
appear  to  have  varied  in  number  and  estimation  in  different 
churches.  The  l establishment'  of  the  Church  in  the  empire 
naturally  led  to  deeper  consideration  of  what  the  nature  of 
the  Church  is,  and  what  the  proper  status  and  character  of 
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its  officers.  There  was  not  then  —  there  never  was  through 
all  the  centuries  down  to  comparatively  modern  times  —  any 
suggestion  of  the  giving  up  of  any  one  of  the  three  higher 
offices;  but  there  was  a  growth  of  the  conception  of  Holy 
Order,  and  a  question  just  what  the  relation  in  regard  to  Holy 
Order  was  in  which  these  three  offices  stood  one  to  another. 
The  bishop  was  the  proper  head  of  the  local  church;  that 
was  and  had  long  been  universally  conceded.  No  question 
was  raised  about  it.  He  was  both  a  spiritual  and  an  ad- 
ministrative officer.  In  the  former  aspect  the  priest  stood 
in  close  neighborhood  to  him,  in  the  latter  aspect,  the  deacon, 
who  was  appointed  originally  to  administrative  functions  as 
an  assistant  to  the  apostles  ("to  serve  tables"),  whose  super- 
visory authority  was  regarded  as  having  descended  to  the 
bishops.  As  the  highest  spiritual  function  of  the  ministry 
was  the  offering  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  and  the  priest 
could  do  this  as  well  as  the  bishop,  the  question  naturally 
arose  whether  the  two  were  not  equal  in  order,  though  not  in 
office.  Similarly  the  deacon  had  arisen  to  assert  his  essential 
equality  with  the  presbyter.  And  this  was  not  a  matter  of 
pure  theory  only.  The  deacon  rather  than  the  presbyter 
had  become  the  especial  adviser  and  companion  of  the  bishop 
(Athanasius  was  only  a  deacon  when  he  accompanied  his 
bishop  from  Alexandria  to  the  Council  of  Nicaea).  And  in 
the  early  fourth  century  the  pretensions  of  the  deacon  had 
gone  so  far  that,  for  one  example  only,  the  Council  of  Aries 
had  to  tell  the  Church  of  Rome  that  deacons  must  not  be 
allowed  to  consecrate  the  Eucharist,  though  they  might,  of 
course,  distribute  to  the  faithful  the  elements  consecrated 
"by  bishop  or  priest.  In  the  course  of  the  fourth  century 
these  questions  were  practically  settled  for  all  Christendom. 
Under  the  influence  probably  of  the  civil  cursus  honorum  the 
functions  of  Church  officials  were  arranged  in  a  strictly  graded 
hierarchy,  up  which  the  cleric  passed  from  step  to  step  in 
due  succession  till  he  reached  mayhap  the  episcopate  itself. 
But  though  this  practical  arrangement  was  very  generally 
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accepted  in  the  Christian  world,  there  was  still  question  about 
the  parity  of  episcopate  and  presbyterate  as  orders,  and  at 
the  very  end  of  the  century  as  great  men  as  Jerome  and 
Ambrosiaster,  while  insisting  that  the  deacon  is  of  lower 
order  than  the  priest,  yet  contended  that  in  order  bishop  and 
priest  are  fundamentally  equal.  The  consensus  of  the  Church 
in  later  centuries  is  regarded  as  settling  the  matter. 

The  tendency  to  the  establishment  of  a  strictly  graded 
hierarchy  did  not,  however,  prevent  clergy  from  rising  oc- 
casionally from  a  lower  to  a  higher  place,  either  per  saltum, 
or  at  least  without  tarrying  at  the  intermediate  steps.  Thus 
the  deacon  Athanasius  became  bishop  of  Alexandria;  more 
than  once  a  deacon  was  made  bishop  of  Rome ;  Ambrose 
within  a  single  week  was  baptized  and  raised  to  the  episcopate 
in  Milan;  and  Nectarius  of  Constantinople  made  a  similar 
meteor  flight  from  lay  communion  to  the  episcopate.  Jerome 
and  Augustine  did  not  pass  through  the  orders  below  the 
priesthood.  Evidently  as  the  Roman  emperor  might  by  a 
legal  fiction  abate  some  of  the  delays  in  the  cursus  honorum, 
so  the  Church  might  act  on  occasion,  ruling  doubtless,  if  the 
ordination  was  per  saltum,  that  the  higher  order  included  the 
lower. 

Bishops  were  consecrated  by  bishops  only  (despite  the 
Arian  slanders  about  a  different  usage  in  Alexandria),  and 
councils  of  the  fourth  century  repeatedly  decreed  that  the 
consecration  must  be  performed  by  at  least  three  bishops, 
thus,  of  course,  assuring  the  validity  of  the  succession.  They 
were  apparently  still  elected  by  the  people ;  but  the  voice  of 
the  presbyters,  to  whom  was  certainly  due  in  justice  some 
part  in  the  selection  of  their  ecclesiastical  head,  at  first  was 
needed  to  approve  the  popular  choice ;  and  probably  by  the 
end  of  the  century  the  process  had  begun  that  led  to  the 
inversion  of  functions  of  clergy  and  laity  in  episcopal  elections, 
the  clergy  electing,  and  the  populace  being  asked  only  to  ex- 
press approval  of  the  designation.  For  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  populations,  and  the  unavoidable  interposition  of 
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a  strictly  defined  hierarchy  between  people  and  bishop,  must 
have  led  to  a  separation  of  the  chief  pastor  from  immediate 
and  intimate  contact  with  his  flock,  such  as  present-day 
bishops  join  with  the  ancient  in  lamenting.  Before  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century  bishops  of  adjacent  sees,  who  must 
join  in  the  consecration  of  the  bishop  designate,  are  also  found 
claiming  and  exercising  the  right  of  approval  of  his  election ; 
and  there  are  asserted  to  be  traces  in  certain  localities  of  the 
actual  election  being  in  their  hands. 

The  fourth  century  saw  also,  with  the  growth  of  the  Chris- 
tian communities  and  the  unembarrassed  development  of 
organization  after  the  Peace  of  the  Church,  another  step  in 
practical  administration  that  has  lasted  to  the  present  day. 
Dioceses  lying  near  to  that  of  a  large  city  had  been  tending, 
probably  by  no  synodical  action,  but  by  such  a  voluntary 
affiliation  as  had  led  to  the  holding  of  various  local  councils, 
to  draw  together  in  a  sort  of  informal  union  around  the  central 
see  and  yield  it  a  precedence  of  honor.  Dioceses  at  a  greater 
distance  from  such  large  centres  might  still  in  similar  fashion 
group  themselves  together.  The  civil  division  of  the  empire 
for  administrative  purposes  seems  to  have  suggested  in  general 
the  natural  demarcation  of  these  ecclesiastical  areas,  and  gave 
them  not  merely  boundaries  but  the  name  of  provinces.  In 
this  instance  also,  as  in  many  others,  the  political  model 
served  for  the  shaping  of  the  ecclesiastical  figure.  At  least 
the  former  of  the  two  sorts  of  grouping  mentioned  had  begun 
even  before  the  fourth  century.  It  had  existed  about  Rome, 
Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  the  three  greatest  sees  of  the  age ; 
and  the  Council  of  Nicaea  ordered  that  within  the  areas  of 
which  these  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  the  ac- 
knowledged heads,  and  also  in  "other  provinces"  not  specified, 
the  "ancient  customs"  regarding  the  superior  status  of  the 
metropolitan  bishop  should  be  preserved,  "since  the  same  is 
customary  for  the  bishop  of  Rome."  Just  what  these  "  ancient 
customs  "  were  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
involved  no  recognition  of  a  spiritual  authority  vested  in  any 
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metropolitical  see.  As  other  Nicaean  canons  provided  that 
the  election  of  a  bishop  to  a  see  within  a  given  province  should 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  its  metropolitan  and  of  the  other 
bishops  of  the  province,  and  that  the  metropolitan  and  his 
suffragans  should,  if  possible,  all  act  (but  at  the  very  least 
three  of  them)  in  the  consecration  of  the  newly  elected,  and 
further,  that  a  person  holding  himself  to  be  unjustly  ex- 
communicated by  his  bishop  might  appeal  for  revision  of 
judgment  to  the  provincial  synod  over  which  the  metro- 
politan would  preside,  it  may  well  be  that  these  provisions 
summarized  the  extent  to  which  the  formal  metropolitical 
authority  had  thus  far  developed.  The  full  establishment  of 
the  provincial  system,  and  the  general  extension  of  the  title 
and  authority  of  metropolitans  and  archbishops,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  patriarchs  and  popes,  runs  over  into  another  century. 

And  finally  —  for  this  is  the  last  topic  that  I  must  permit 
myself  to  touch  upon  —  in  the  fourth  century  were  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  mediaeval  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see, 
particularly  in  the  West,  and  so  later  throughout  a  large 
part  of  the  world. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  which  is  the 
earliest  date  to  which  the  legend  of  St.  Peter's  presence  in 
Rome  can  definitely  be  traced,  the  Church  of  Rome  had  been 
called,  and  had  proudly  called  itself,  the  Church  of  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul.  As  such,  and  also  as  the  greatest  and  only  apostolic 
see  of  the  West,  planted  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  it  had 
occasionally  been  appealed  to  as  the  sure  guardian  of  the 
apostolic  faith  and  order.  Not  Rome  alone,  but  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  (the  former  not  claiming  an  immediate  apostolic 
founder),  and  later  even  Constantinople,  were  thus  cited  as 
indefectible  repositories  and  witnesses  of  the  truth.  Evi- 
dently the  importance  of  these  respective  churches  due  to 
their  size  and  to  the  dignity  of  their  cities  was  the  chief  factor 
in  winning  for  them  this  exceptional  Christian  recognition. 
Nor  is  there  any  sure  indication  that  before  the  fourth  century 
any  bishop  of  Rome  had  claimed,  or  any  one  had  claimed  for 
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him,  that  by  virtue  of  his  alleged  ecclesiastical  descent  from 
St.  Peter  he  had  inherited  any  spiritual  right  of  jurisdiction 
superior  to  that  of  other  bishops.  His  position  among  the 
churches  outside  of  his  province  was  one  of  recognized  honor, 
not  of  authority. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  and  the  distinct  favor 
of  Constantine  and  his  successors,  the  bishops,  particularly 
of  the  more  important  cities  of  the  empire,  became  great 
personages,  and  not  merely  great  ecclesiastics.  Rome  was 
the  venerated  capital  of  the  old  empire,  'the  sacred  city.' 
Around  her  gathered  all  the  sentimental  reverence  of  the 
West,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  of  the  East  also.  The 
see  of  Rome  was  clearly  recognized  as  not  merely  the  oldest  but 
the  greatest  see  of  the  Western  world.  After  the  removal  of 
the  capital  to  New  Rome,  and  the  consequent  draining  away 
of  much  of  the  senatorial  order,  the  bishop  of  Rome  stood 
plainly  forth  as  the  uncontested  representative  of  all  the 
majesty  bequeathed  by  the  vanished  past.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  pretended  'Donation  of  Constantine'  or  of  the  'Forged 
Decretals/  as  I  suppose  no  scholar,  even  the  most  zealous 
ultramontane,  would  now  think  of  taking  them  seriously. 
Nothing  more  than  the  natural  sequel  of  events  was  needed 
to  establish  in  the  West  the  commanding  position  of  the 
Roman  see.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  bishop 
of  Rome  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  grandeur  of  his  unique 
place  and  history.  It  would  have  been  unnatural  for  him 
to  be  so  unpatriotic  as  not  to  seek  to  enhance  it.  Only  a 
few  steps  in  the  process  of  aggrandizement  can  here  be 
mentioned. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  Council  of  Nicaea  recognized,  from 
an  unknown  time  the  bishop  of  Rome  had  exercised  a  kind 
of  authority  that  was  afterward  called  metropolitical,  over 
regions  adjacent  to  his  seat.  There  is  some  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  up  to  the  rise  of  Milan  as  an  imperial  residence 
this  metropolitical  area  of  Rome  was  regarded  as  extending 
over  all  of  Italy,  probably  including  the  islands  of  Sicily, 
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Sardinia,  and  Corsica.  Outside  of  this  area  the  Roman  bishop 
certainly  exercised  no  jurisdiction. 

The  next  advance  was  granted  by  the  Council  of  Sardica 
in  343,  a  council  that  was  meant  to  be  general,  but  became 
purely  Western  by  the  withdrawal  from  it  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  East.  Sardica  passed  canons  providing  that  any 
bishop  condemned  by  his  provincial  synod  might  appeal  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  was  authorized  at  his  discretion  to 
entertain  the  appeal,  and  to  grant  a  rehearing  of  the  case 
before  a  commission  of  bishops  neighboring  to  the  province 
concerned.  This  commission  the  bishop  of  Rome  was  to 
appoint,  and  he  might  send  presbyters  of  his  own  as  personal 
legates  to  sit  with  the  bishops  in  this  court  of  appeal.  There 
is  no  indication  that  these  Sardican  canons  aroused  any 
opposition  in  the  Western  bishoprics  thus  submitted  to  the 
mains  imperium  of  Rome.  But,  however  limited  in  itself, 
it  was  an  unprecedented  step,  and  of  great  importance  con- 
stitutionally as  establishing  the  principle  that  the  bishop  of 
Rome  might  exercise  jurisdiction  outside  of  the  Italian 
province.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  Western  patriarchate, 
to  use  of  this  early  stage  the  Eastern  title  for  the  authority. 
The  East  not  merely  paid  no  attention  to  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Sardica,  but  does  not  seem  even  to  have  informed 
itself  about  them.  Africa  appears  to  have  been  similarly 
ignorant  or  careless. 

The  next  great  step  forward  was  taken  in  the  episcopate 
of  Damasus,  which,  however  unimportant  otherwise  in  the 
general  history  of  the  Church,  marks  a  distinct  advance 
movement  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  in  two  aspects, 
one  of  political  authority,  the  other  of  spiritual.  The  former 
of  these  might  almost  be  considered  a  retort  to  the  action  of 
the  General  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  had  recognized 
a  number  of  Eastern  patriarchates  (or  dioeceseis,  according  to 
the  use  of  that  term  in  the  political  organization  of  the  empire 
—  that  is,  groups  of  provinces),  but  had  said  nothing  about 
Rome,  beyond  ruling  that  the  bishop  of  Constantinople,  now 
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Patriarch,  should  have  " precedence  of  honor"  next  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  " because  Constantinople  is  New  Rome." 
The  retort  —  if  it  was  a  retort  —  consisted  in  this.  In  answer 
to  the  petition  of  a  council,  probably  purely  of  his  own  province, 
summoned  by  Damasus  at  Rome  in  382  (the  next  year  after 
the  Council  at  Constantinople),  the  emperor  Gratian  issued 
a  constitution  that  granted  certain  extended  powers  to  the 
Roman  bishop,  and  lent  the  authority  of  civil  officials  to  en- 
force them.  To  speak  briefly,  a  condemned  bishop  might 
now  appeal  his  case,  not  merely,  as  by  the  Sardican  canon, 
to  a  commission  of  neighboring  bishops  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  but  to  that  prelate  himself  (of  course  sitting 
with  an  episcopal  consilium,  after  true  classical  Roman 
fashion) ;  and  furthermore,  the  bishop  of  Rome  might  exer- 
cise similar  appellate  jurisdiction  over  other  metropolitans. 
As  to  the  area  over  which  the  new  authority  was  to  extend 
Gratian  says  nothing  definitely.  He  does,  however,  dis- 
tinguish, not  in  principle  but  in  details  of  procedure,  be- 
tween nearer  and  "more  distant  regions"  (longinquiores 
paries).  The  latter  phrase  is  admirably  vague.  Perhaps 
Damasus,  and  perhaps  even  Gratian,  purposely  wished  it  left 
in  this  form,  that  the  patriarchal  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
Rome  might  on  occasion  be  asserted  to  extend  over  all  the 
Christian  world,  as  on  other  grounds  the  papal  authority 
today  is  asserted  to  extend.  As  a  fact,  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  realm  appears  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  imperial 
rescript  and  the  possibility  of  far-reaching  Roman  claims  under 
it,  and  even  in  the  West  it  did  not  go  without  protest,  though 
the  history  of  the  practical  application  of  it  lies  beyond  my 
chronological  limit. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  Eastern  patriarchates  were 
duly  recognized  and  canonically  established  by  a  general 
council  of  the  Church,  this  quasi-patriarchate  of  the  West 
had  nothing  ecclesiastically  better  to  rest  upon  than  a  local 
Italian  council  and  the  civil  power.  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul, 
Britain,  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  all  the  East,  were  not 
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called  into  consultation  on  the  matter.  Probably  Damasus 
did  not  think  less  of  his  new  dignity  on  that  account.  The 
Roman  Church  had  become  a  political  church. 

But  in  spite  of  this  application  to  the  civil  power,  and 
the  success  achieved  through  it,  a  change  was  definitely 
beginning  in  the  Roman  concept,  or  at  least  in  the  Roman 
public  statement,  of  the  basis  of  the  authority  claimed  by  the 
Roman  bishop.  The  political  basis,  founded  upon  the 
reverence  due  the  first  apostolic  see  of  the  West  and  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  was  being  gradually  abandoned;  St. 
Paul  was  being  dropped  out  of  reference  in  favor  of  his  pro- 
fessed co-founder,  St.  Peter,  and  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
alleged  and  then  unchallenged  fact  that  St.  Peter  had  been 
himself  not  merely  the  founder  but  actually  the  first  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  extension  of  this  historical  claim 
was  to  the  additional  concept  that,  with  the  handing  on  of 
the  episcopal  authority  to  his  successors  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
St.  Peter  had  also  handed  on  a  divine  commission  conferred 
upon  him  by  Christ  himself  to  rule  over  the  entire  Christian 
Church.  In  other  words,  we  have  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
fourth  century  the  effective  beginnings  of  the  '  Petrine  claims ' 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  They  were  not  yet  asserted  in  such 
a  clear-cut  and  definitive  formula  as  in  later  centuries  down  to, 
for  example,  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870.  They  were  rather 
put  in  what  we  may  call  a  sentimentally  suggestive  manner, 
as  if  the  minds  of  the  official  proponents  were  themselves 
just  awaking  to  the  significance  of  the  mighty  fact.  It  may 
indeed  be  that  such  was  honestly  the  case,  that  we  have 
here  a  clear  instance  of  the  development  of  doctrine.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  in  the  previous  centuries  the  Christian  world 
was  not  aware  that  the  Roman  see  claimed  any  authority 
over  it  as  by  divine  right;  equally  certain  that  after  the 
fourth  century  it  could  not  well  profess  such  ignorance. 
The  fourth  century  was  ecclesiastically,  in  this  as  in  other 
respects,  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  starting- 
point  of  the  rift  between  East  and  West,  though  they  con- 
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tinued  to  be  nominally  in  communion.  But  they  were 
utterly  different  in  mental  and  political  temperament,  and 
the  increasing  divergence  between  them  was  doubtless  helped 
on  by  the  fact  that  Latin  had  supplanted  Greek  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Western  Church. 
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VII.  —  The  Pagan  Reaction  in  the  Late  Fourth  Century 
BY  PROFESSOR  CLIFFORD   H.   MOORE 

HARVARD   UNIVERSITY 

THE  third  century  was  a  period  in  which  paganism  lost 
much  of  its  vitality  and  Christianity  enjoyed  a  rapid  growth. 
It  is  true  the  Roman  state  religion  was  to  enjoy  the  support 
of  the  state  revenues  until  382  A.D.  when  Gratian  confiscated 
the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  pagan  temples  and  withdrew 
the  privileges  of  the  pagan  priests  and  the  Vestals,1  and  that 
even  after  412  the  pagan  party  was  still  strong  enough  to  call 
forth  Augustine's  City  of  God  and  Orosius'  History  to  combat 
the  charge  that  Rome's  misfortunes  and  sack  by  Alaric  were 
due  to  her  neglect  of  her  ancient  gods.  Yet  it  is  quite  clear 
that  throughout  the  Roman  provinces  pagan  worship,  whether 
the  ancient  rites  of  the  Greco-Roman  religion  or  those  of  the 
religions  derived  from  the  East,  had  lost  much  of  its  power 
before  300  A.D.  Dedications  to  Jupiter  and  to  the  other 
members  of  the  official  pantheon,  of  course,  were  still  set  up, 
but  the  datable  inscriptions  later  than  the  year  300  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  dedications  to  the  Oriental  divinities, 
such  as  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Isis  and  her  associates, 
Mithras,  etc.,  also  virtually  cease  in  the  provinces  with  the 
third  century  —  in  fact  they  are  rare  after  250  A.D.  So  far 
as  I  can  discover,  the  entire  Empire,  outside  of  Rome,  has 
yielded  only  twenty  dedications  which  can  possibly  be  dated 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  third  century ; 2  on  the  other 

1  Cf.  Cod.  Theod.  xvi,  10,  20;   and  for  the  date  of  Gratian's  action,  de 
Rossi,  Roma  Sotterranea,  in,  693. 

2  These  inscriptions  are  as  follows : 

Italy  outside  Rome:   Mithras,  C.I.L.  xi,  5737,  Sentinum  (c.  260?);  Rev. 

Arch.  1914,  370,  no.  249,  Como  (c.  301) ;   C.I.L.  v,  803,  Aquileia  (284- 

305).     Mater  Deum,  C.I.L.  x,  3699,  Cumae  (251);  xrv,  42,  Ostia  (251- 

3?);  x,  3698,  Cumae  (289). 
Africa :  Deus  Aeternus,  C.I.L.  vm,  21581,  Dublineau  (261).    Dea  Caelestis, 

Rev.  Arch.  1907,  486,  no.  245,  Timgad  (saec.  in  ex.?).  Mater  Deum,  Rev. 
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hand  the  city  of  Rome  has  furnished  twenty-nine.  More- 
over of  the  twenty  inscriptions  eleven  relate  to  Mithras-Sol 
and  six  to  the  Mater  Deum.  Again  nine  of  the  total  number 
have  come  from  Africa,  where  it  was  natural  that  the  worship 
of  the  foreign  divinities  should  persist  longer  than  in  the  other 
western  provinces.  What  is  especially  striking  is  that  all  the 
European  provinces  taken  together  have  yielded  but  six  in- 
scriptions —  a  fact  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  economic 
decay  or  to  the  disasters  caused  by  invasions.  Of  these  six, 
two  are  especially  instructive.  The  first,  C.I.L.  in,  4413, 
comes  from  Carnuntum,  where  in  307  the  Augusti  —  Dio- 
cletian, Maximianus,  Galerius,  and  Licinius  —  and  the 
Caesares  restored  a  shrine  of  Mithras  :  D(eo)  S(oli)  I  (n  vie  to) 
M(ithrae)  fautori  imperii  sui  lovii  et  Herculii  religiosissimi 
|  Augusti  et  Caesares  |  sacrarium  restituerunt.  The  last 
datable  inscription  before  this  which  has  been  found  in 
Pannonia  belongs  to  244.3  In  Noricum,  at  the  modern  village 
of  Tanzenberg,  was  discovered  the  following  from  311  A.D. 
(C.I.L.  in,  4796)  :  D(eo)  I(nvicto)  M(ithrae)  templum 
vetusta(te)  conlabsum  quot  fuit  per  annos  amplius  L 
desertum  Aur(elius)  Hermodorus  v(ir)  p(erfectissimus) 
m(edi)t(erranei)  a  novo  restitui  fecit.  Quot  edificatum  est 
divo  |  Maximiano  VIII  et  Maximino  it(e)r(um)  A(u)g(ustis) 
con(sulibus).  Quar(tino)  Ursiniano  cur(ante).  The  words 
templum  vetustate  conlabsum  quot  fuit  per  annos  amplius 

Arch.  1898, 462,  no.  46,  Mactar  (284-305).   Mithras  (Sol  Invictus),  C.I.L. 

vm,  5143,  Thagaste  (275);    vm,  1329,  Slugia  (276-282);     vm,  4578, 

Diana  (283-284) ;  vm,  8713,  Bir  Haddada  (313-315).    Sarapis, Rev.  Arch. 

1908,  337,  no.  74,  Choud-el-Butel  (244-246). 
Britain:  Mithras,  C.I.L.  vn,  646,  Housesteads  (252). 
Dacia :  Mithras  (Sol),  C.I.L.  m,  968,  Dorstaat  (270-275). 
Pannonia :  Mithras  (Sol),  C.I.L.  m,  4413,  Carnuntum  (307). 
Noricum:  Mithras,  C.I.L.  in,  4796,  Tanzenberg  (311). 
Achaia:  Mater  Deum,  C.I.L.  m,  172-173,  Athens  (387). 

3  C.I.L.  in,  15184.  The  chronology  is  not  wholly  certain  since  [Hydatius] 
(Chron.  Min.,  ed.  Mommsen,  i,  231)  and  Prosper,  Epit.  Chron.  (ib.  i,  448)  give 
the  date  of  the  elevation  of  Licinius  as  308,  one  year  later  than  Jerome  and  the 
Chron.  Pasc. 
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L  desertum  tell  a  significant  story,  especially  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  evidence  from  other  sources.  Paganism, 
both  the  older  state  religion  and  the  religions  imported  from 
the  East,  was  dying  rapidly  in  the  West  after  250  A.D.  Yet, 
as  we  are  aware,  paganism  was  far  from  knowing  that  it  was 
moving  to  its  eclipse.  On  the  contrary,  the  lower  and  more 
ignorant  classes  still  held  to  their  ancient  practices  and  were 
given  to  all  kinds  of  superstitions;  the  educated  classes  had 
widely  embraced  the  mystical  henotheistic  views  which  philos- 
ophy had  popularized ;  these  views  were  not  in  conflict  with 
popular  polytheism,  and  we  may  add,  they  had  legitimatized 
superstition.  The  hold  which  the  religious  philosophy  of 
the  time  had  on  the  intellectuals  was  all  the  greater  because 
of  the  strong  ethical  tendencies  of  its  teachings;  the  better 
society,  convinced  of  the  value  of  morality,  became  more 
humane  and  altruistic;  it  was  also  moved  by  a  confidence 
in  a  beneficent  Providence  consciously  operative  in  the  world. 
Finally  the  imperial  house,  now  fortified  by  three  centuries 
of  history  and  strengthened  by  the  universal  worship  of  the 
emperor  and  the  dim,  was  able  to  assert  its  divine  rights,  re- 
quiring the  Trpocr/cvvrjo-is  (adoratio)  in  place  of  the  former 
salutatio  and  taking  the  titles  of  lovii  and  Herculii  —  names 
which  suggested  identity  of  the  Augusti  and  Caesares  with 
Jupiter  and  Hercules,  without  actually  claiming  it.4  Who- 
ever was  responsible  for  the  movement,  whether  Galerius  or 
not,  the  forces  of  paganism  were  rallied,  and  on  Feb.  24,  303 
the  edict  was  issued  which  began  the  last  official  persecution 
of  the  Christians.5  After  eight  years  had  passed,  the  failure 
of  the  measures  taken  to  suppress  Christianity,  certain  po- 
litical motives,  and  possibly  remorse  and  apprehension,  led 
Galerius  on  April  30,  311  to  issue  in  his  own  name,  and  that 
of  Licinius  and  Constantine,  an  edict  of  toleration ;  two  years 
later  the  freedom  and  position  of  the  Christians  were  con- 

4  Cf.  C.I.L.  m,  4413,  quoted  above. 

5  Lact.  Mort.  Pers.  12  f. ;   Euseb.  H.E.  vm,  2.   The  Chronica  differ  as  to  the 
month  in  which  the  edict  was  issued. 
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firmed  by  the  edict  of  Milan.6  Christianity  was  now  given 
equal  rights  with  paganism,  and  later  was  to  enjoy  a  more 
favored  position  under  Constantius  and  Constans.  This 
religion,  so  recently  the  persecuted,  became  the  persecutor 
of  heathenism ; 7  the  pagan  cults  and  beliefs  it  proposed 
promptly  to  destroy.  Julian,  however,  brought  hope  for  a 
moment  to  the  pagan  party,  without  reviving  the  cruel  at- 
tacks on  the  Christians ;  rather  he  trusted  by  argument  and 
persuasion  to  win  them  from  their  folly.8  But  he  was  the  last 
pagan  emperor.  It  is  true  that  Jovianus  (363-364)  and  Val- 
entinian  and  Valens  (364-375,  364-378)  showed  themselves 
tolerant  or  indifferent  toward  paganism,  but  Gratian  (367- 
383)  in  his  zeal  for  the  Catholic  Church  sought  to  repress 
paganism  and  Christian  heresies  alike.  Under  Valentinian  II 
(375-392)  and  especially  under  the  usurper  Eugenius  (392-394) 
the  pagan  party  in  Rome' at  least  hoped  for  better  conditions, 
but  the  downfall  of  Eugenius  checked  their  aspirations.  The 
ancient  beliefs  and  practices  gradually  died  out,  or  were 
absorbed  and  transformed  by  Christianity. 

For  the  remainder  of  my  considerations  I  shall   confine 
myself  to  the  city  of  Rome.     The  sacred  centre  of  the  Empire 

6  Lact.  Mori.  Pers.  48;  Euseb.  H.E.  x,  2  ff. 

7  The  often  quoted  edict  of  341,  Cod.  Theod.  xvi,  10,  2,  cesset  superstitio, 
sacrificiorum  aboleatur  insania,  etc.,  is  not  the  only  proof.     Of  prime  importance 
in  illustrating  the  extreme  views  among  the  Christians  is  Firmicus  Maternus, 
de  Err  ore  Prof.  Rel.  especially  16,  2  and  4;   20,  7;   28,  6;  29,  1-4. 

8  Hier.  Chron.  arm.  Abr.   2378   (361  A.D.)  :    luliano  ad  idolorum  cultum 
converso  blanda  persecutio  fuit  inliciens  magis  quam  impellens  ad  sacrificandum 
in  qua  multi  ex  nostris  voluntate  propria  conruerunt;  Eutr.  x,  16,  3  :  religionis 
insectator,  perinde  tamen,  ut  cruore  abstineret.    Julian  did,  however,  strike  a 
serious  blow  at  the  Christians  in  depriving  them  of  the  right  to  teach :  Amm. 
xxii,  10,  7,  illud  autem  inclemens,  obruendum  perenni  silentio,  quod  arcebat 
docere  magistros  rhetoricos  et  grammaticos  ritus  christiani  cultores.    This 
passage  forms  a  valuable  commentary  on  Cod.  Theod.  xin,  3,  5  :  Magistros 
studiorum  doctoresque  excellere  oportet  moribus  primum,  deinde  facundia. 
sed  quia  singulis  civitatibus  adesse  ipse  non  possum,  iubeo,  quisque  docere  vult, 
non  repente  nee  temere  prosiliat  ad  hoc  munus,  sed  iudicio  ordinis  probatus 
decretum  curiatium  mereatur  optimorum   conspirante   consensu.     hoc  enim 
decretum  ad  me  tractandum  referetur  ut  altiore  quodam  honore  nostro  iudicio 
studiis  civitatum  accedant  (June  17,  362). 
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was  naturally  the  stronghold  of  conservatism,  where  tradi- 
tion forced  the  upper  classes  to  respect  their  national  history 
and  the  religion  with  which  that  history  had  been  bound  up 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  It  therefore  is  not  strange 
that  as  the  growing  power  of  Christianity  manifested  itself, 
especially  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century,  the  op- 
posing party  summoned  all  its  strength  to  maintain  itself 
against  the  advance  of  Christianity.  We  now  see  that  this 
must  be  regarded  as  paganism's  last  great  effort ;  but  at  the 
tune  and  when  taken  by  itself,  it  had  many  characteristics 
of  a  revival  of  paganism. 

There  were  two  main  causes  for  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  pagan  party  in  Rome :  the  first  was  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  ;  the  second  was  loyalty  to  ancient  tradition. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  observant  pagans  in  the  latter 
part  of  Constantine's  reign  and  under  that  of  the  zealous 
Constans  and  Constantius  that  the  position  of  their  party 
had  vastly  changed.  From  a  tolerant  attitude  Constantino 
advanced  to  the  position  of  champion  of  Catholic  Christianity ; 
it.  is  true  that  his  political  astuteness  kept  him  from  adopting 
repressive  measures  against  the  pagans,  but  it  did  not  hinder 
him  from  granting  privileges  to  clerics  and  from  protecting 
those  who  embraced  the  true  faith.9  His  successors  were 
positive  in  their  opposition  to  paganism;  yet  on  the  whole 
the  pagan  party  had  no  serious  cause  for  anxiety,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Julian  favored  them  and  his  immediate  successors 
showed  great  toleration.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remained 
that  paganism  was  now  on  the  defensive.  The  situation  was 
more  unfavorable  after  the  accession  of  Gratian  in  367,  the 
first  emperor  to  refuse  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus  for  him- 
self, and  to  confiscate  the  estates  and  endowments  of  the 
ancient  colleges.  Worst  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  pagan  no- 
bility he  removed  from  the  senate  house  the  altar  of  Victory .ia 
Then  indeed  the  pagans  realized  their  peril. 

9  Cod.  Theod.  xvi,  2,  1-7. 

10  These  things  took  place  in  382  A.D.  (Ambros.  Ep.  17  and  18;  Symm.  Ep* 
x,3). 
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The  second  cause  was  the  obstinate  loyalty  to  ancient  tra- 
dition and  usage  which  more  than  ten  centuries  had  bred. 
Again  belief  in  the  value  of  their  cause  was  not  lacking;  in 
fact  to  many  pagans  it  seemed  that  the  safety  of  the  state  and 
the  preservation  of  their  civilization  depended  on  the  main- 
tenance of  that  religion  with  which  their  national  life  had 
been  so  intimately  united  that  separation  appeared  utter 
ruin.  Most  men  seem  instinctively  to  feel  that  the  welfare 
of  society  depends  on  the  faithful  observance  of  religious 
duties,  even  when  they  no  longer  believe  in  the  articles  of  the 
religion.  Proofs  of  this,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  too 
numerous  and  familiar  to  require  citation.  On  that  feeling 
the  Emperor  Augustus  had  based  his  religious  reforms,  con- 
fident that  the  restoration  of  ancient  practices  would  reassure 
the  Romans  as  well  as  have  the  desired  political  effect.  Now 
almost  four  centuries  had  added  their  length  to  the  national 
tradition,  strongest  always  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire ; 
the  power  of  this  tradition  appeared  not  only  in  politics,  but 
in  letters  and  religion. 

Throughout  the  fourth  century  pagans  and  Christians 
worked  side  by  %ide  in  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  state.  The 
Christian  emperors,  always  more  tender  of  paganism  in  Rome 
than  elsewhere,  perhaps  for  political  reasons,  drew  most  of 
their  officials  from  the  pagan  party,  which  was  more  numerous 
and  could  furnish  more  experts  than  the  party  of  the  opposite 
faith.11  The  Roman  senate  still  had  great  social  prestige, 
and  the  empty  honor  of  the  consulate  was  the  crowning  point 
of  a  noble's  career.  It  is  true  that  the  senate  had  lost  most 
of  its  powers  and  that  the  senatorial  society  was  much  con- 
cerned with  solemn  shamming  over  trifles ;  still  we  must  not 
forget  that  the  senate  included  among  its  members  the  chief 
officers  of  the  Empire.  The  senators  were  the  imperial 
ministers ;  they  were  also  the  provincial  governors.12 

11  On  the  proportion  of  Christians  to  pagans  in  the  fourth  century,  see 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  chap,  xv ;  Friedlander,  Sitteng.  rv,8  269  ff. 

12  The  career  of  a  great  senator  of  the  fourth  century  may  be  abundantly 
illustrated  from  the  inscriptions,  e.g.  C.I.L.  vi,  1729:  Fl.  Sallustio  v.  c.  |  cons. 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  a  majority  of  the  senate  was 
probably  still  pagan  under  the  Emperor  Gratian ;  in  any 
case  it  is  certain  that  its  three  most  distinguished  members 
were  devoted  opponents  of  Christianity  —  Nicomachus  Fla- 
vianus,  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  and  Symmachus.  These 
we  may  fairly  regard  as  the  leaders  of  the  adherents  to  the 
ancient  tradition.  A  sketch  of  their  activities  will  best 
illustrate  the  interests  and  efforts  of  their  party  in  the  period 
now  under  discussion. 

Symmachus,  born  in  the  nobility,  filled  high  offices,  both 
secular  and  priestly,  in  the  state.  He  was  reckoned  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  day,  the  most  eminent  member  of  the 
cultivated  society  of  Rome.13  His  name  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  struggle  concerning  the  altar  of  Victory,  to 
which  we  have  referred  above.14  From  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus  a  statue  of  Victory  had  presided  in  the 

ordinario  (363  A.D.),  |  praef.  praet.,  comiti  |  consistorii,  vicario  |  urbi  Romae, 
vicario  |  Hispaniarum,  vicario  |  quinq.  provinciarum,  etc.;  vi,  1736;  Hy- 
metii.  —  I  ...  lulio  Festo  Hymetio  c.  v.,  |  correctori  Tusciae  et  Umbriae, 
praetori  urbano,  |  consular!  Campaniae  cum  Samnio,  |  vicario  urbis  Romae 
aeternae,  proconsuli  |  provinciae  Africae  (366  A.D.),  etc.;  vi,  1777:  Vettio 
Agorio  Praetextato  v.  c.  et  inl.,  |  correctori  Tusciae  et  Umbriae,  |  consulari 
Lusitaniae,  proconsuli  |  Achaiae,  praef.  urb.  (367/8  A.D.),  praef.  praetorii  | 
Illyrici  Italiae  et  Africae,  cons,  designate,  |  legato  amplissimi  ordinis  septies 
et  ad  impetrandum  reb.  arduis  |  semper  opposite,  etc. ;  vi,  1751 :  .  .  .  Petronio  | 
Probo  v.  c.,  proconsuli  Africae,  |  praef ecto  praetorio  |  per  Illyricum  Italian 
et  Africam,  |  consuli  ordinario  (371  A.D.)  etc.  These  and  other  similar  in- 
scriptions are  most  conveniently  found  in  Dessau,  Insc.  Lat.  select.  I,  1210  ff. 

It  was  only  in  416  A.D.  that  pagans  were  forbidden  to  hold  office  or  serve 
in  the  army  (Cod.  Theod.  xvi,  10,  21). 

13  C.I.L.  vi,   1698 :  Phosphorii.    |   Lucio  Aur.   Aviano   Symmacho  v.  c.,  | 
praef  ecto  urbi,  consuli  (376  A.D.?),  pro  praef  ectis  praetorio  in  urbe  Roma 
finitimisque   |  provinciis,  praefecto  annonae  ur|bis  Romae,  pontifici  maiori, 
quinde|cemviro  s.f.,  multis  legationibus  |  pro  amplissimis  ordinis  desideriis  j 
apud  divos  principes  functo,  qui  |  primus  in  senatu  sententiam  rogajri  solitus 
auctoritate  prudentia  atq.  |  eloquentia  pro  dignitate  tanti  ordi|nis  magnitudinem 
loci  eius  inpleve|rit,  etc. 

Seeck,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Q.  Aurelii  Symmachi  quae  supersunt,  has 
provided  an  invaluable  commentary  on  the  times. 

14  Ambros.  Ep.  17  and  18;  57,  4-6 ;  Symm.  Rel.  3 ;  Seeck,  Symmachus,  Lin  f., 
LVIH. 
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Curia  over  the  altar  on  which  sacrifice  was  made  at  the  con- 
vening of  the  senate,  and  before  which  the  senators  swore  al- 
legiance to  the  emperor.  In  357  the  zealous  Constantius  had 
removed  this  altar,  but  it  was  restored  after  no  great  interval. 
For  a  quarter  century  paganism  enjoyed  great  freedom  from 
persecution ;  in  fact  the  Theodosian  code  shows  no  law  passed 
against  the  pagans  between  356  and  381. 15  When,  however, 
that  truce  was  ended  by  Gratian's  repressive  measures,  the 
climax  of  his  acts  in  the  eyes  of  the  pagans  was  the  removal 
of  the  altar  of  Victory.  Now  the  pagan  party  took  alarm ; 
its  members  rallied  to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
symbol  to  the  senate  house,  and  they  united  their  forces  to 
perpetuate  their  faith  and  to  oppose  Christianity. 

In  the  affair  of  the  altar  of  Victory  Symmachus  was  se- 
lected to  represent  the  petitioners,  while  Ambrose,  the  elo- 
quent and  intrepid  Bishop  of  Milan,  became  the  Christian 
champion.  Four  times  Symmachus  and  his  associates  failed  : 
at  the  first  attempt  the  Christians  prevented  the  deputation 
from  being  even  received  by  the  emperor;  the  second  time 
Symmachus  was  able  to  deliver  his  appeal  before  the  imperial 
consistory  in  the  extant  speech  which  Dill  aptly  describes  as 
"the  last  formal  and  public  protest  of  the  proscribed  faith." 
Yet  again  the  Christians  won.  Seven  years  later  Symmachus 
headed  another  legation,  but  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  in- 
fluenced by  Ambrose,  was  moved  to  such  wrath  when  the 
orator  brought  the  subject  into  a  complimentary  speech,  that 
he  ordered  the  first  senator  to  be  driven  forthwith  in  an  un- 
cushioned  carriage  to  the  hundredth  milestone.16  Still  un- 
daunted, in  the  next  year,  392,  the  pagan  party  made  their 
last  appeal,  sending  a  legation  to  Valentinian  II,  who  was 
in  the  Gallic  Provinces.  Ambrose  was  far  away  and  had  not 
even  written,  but  the  young  emperor  stood  firm.17  It  is  true 
that  the  usurper  Eugenius,  the  creature  of  Arbogastes,  did 

15  Cod.  Theod.  xvi,  10,  6-7. 

16  Ambros.  Ep.  57,  4 ;  [Prosper],  de  Premiss,  et  Praedict.  Dei,  3,  38. 

17  Ambros.  Ep.  57,  5. 
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restore  the  sacred  symbol  for  a  brief  time,  but  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  on  the  Frigidus  in  September,  394  ended  forever 
the  hopes  of  the  pagan  senators. 

The  significance  of  this  struggle  for  our  present  considera- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pagan  party,  when  roused  by 
Gratian's  acts,  felt  itself  sufficiently  strong  and  united  to 
believe  that  it  could  make  headway  against  its  opponents. 
This  was  not  wholly  unjustified,  for  in  384  Symmachus'  ap- 
peal actually  won  over  the  imperial  consistory,  and  his  pur- 
pose was  blocked  only  by  the  firmness  of  Valentinian  II.1* 
Moreover,  the  very  persistence  exhibited  by  the  pagan  leaders 
shows  that  in  their  minds  their  cause  was  far  from  hopeless, 
and  the  action  of  the  Christian  senators  in  urging  Ambrose 
to  the  defence,  proves  that  the  Christian  faction  was  by  no- 
means  certain  of  victory.19 

The  members  of  the  aristocratic  circle  to  which  Symmachus 
belonged  were  naturally  moved  by  national  pride  to  take  an 
interest  in  traditional  learning,  both  sacred  and  secular,  and 
especially  to  cultivate  and  preserve  the  great  authors  of  the 
past.  That  Vergil  was  elaborately  studied  is  not  surprising, 
for  the  spell  which  the  epic  poet  cast  over  these  later  genera- 
tions may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  effect  of  the  operation 
of  his  genius  on  the  sensitive  minds  of  men  who  could  now  look 
back  on  eleven  centuries  of  national  history ;  and  the  poet's 
place  in  Roman  education  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  im- 
press young  Romans  at  the  plastic  period  of  their  lives.  Both 
pagan  and  Christian  acknowledged  Vergil's  sway  and  showed 
his  influence.  Yet  the  antiquarian  interest  which  made 
Servius'  commentary  a  great  treasury  of  ancient  lore  is  not 
without  its  significance  for  the  subject  now  in  hand.  A 
more  important  witness  is  Macrobius,  whose  commentary 
on  Cicero's  S omnium  Scipionis  may  well  be  something  more 
than  evidence  of  the  influence  of  Cicero  on  the  Neoplatonic 
author;  it  is  quite  possible  that  Macrobius  wished  to  urge 
the  Platonic  (and  Ciceronian)  arguments  for  the  immortality 

18  Id.,  de  Obit.  Valent.  19;  Ep.  17,  8;  57,  2.  19  Ambros.  Ep.  17,  10. 
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of  the  soul  and  to  display  ancient  pagan  learning  in  general 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Christians.  His  Saturnalia, 
however,  is  a  far  more  significant  proof  of  the  intense  anti- 
quarian interest  cherished  by  the  pagan  litterati.  The  scene, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  laid  at  the  house  of  Vettius  Agorius 
Praetextatus,  who  with  Nicomachus  Flavianus  is  a  chief 
spokesman.  The  dramatic  date  is  about  380.  Besides  the 
two  protagonists  there  are  two  representatives  of  the  great 
house  of  the  Albini,  who  dwell  on  Vergil  as  an  antiquarian; 
there  is  Eustathius,  who  defends  Vergil  as  a  philosopher  and 
skilful  follower  of  the  Greeks  against  the  attacks  of  Evangelus, 
who  has  the  unwelcome  role  which  condemns  him  to  attack 
the  sacred  poet;  Avienus  and  the  youthful  Servius  likewise 
play  their  parts;  Symmachus  also  is  there.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy gathering  of  which  Praetextatus  and  Flavianus  are 
perhaps  the  most  prominent.  They  are  the  authorities  on 
augural  and  pontifical  law ;  and  in  fact  the  former  appears 
as  a  profound  theologian. 

Nicomachus  Flavianus,  however,  was  learned  in  other 
fields  than  the  law.  He  wrote  an  historical  work,  Annales, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius ; 20  he  was 
interested  in  philosophy,  and  apparently  made  a  Latin  version 
of  Philostratus'  Life  of  A  pollonius  of  Tyana.21  In  all  his  ac- 
tivities he  testified  to  the  struggle  of  the  pagans  against  the 
Christians. 

The  pagan  nobles  were  also  moved  to  prepare  and  transmit 
trustworthy  texts  of  the  great  Roman  writers  of  the  past.22 
Flavianus'  son,  Livius  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  proconsul  of 
Asia  in  383,  busied  himself  on  his  estates  in  Sicily  with  the 
text  of  Livy,  as  the  subscriptions  to  the  6th,  yth,  and  8th 
books  show  :  Nicomachus  Flavianus  v.  c.  Ill  praefectus  urbis 
emendavi  apud  Hennam. 

20  C.I.L.  vi,  1783;   cf.  1782:  historico  disertissimo. 

21  Sid.  Ep.  vin,  3.     Possibly  a  third  work  de  Vestigiis  Philosophorum  may 
be  attributed  to  him.     Vid.  loh.  Saresb.,  Policr.  n,  26;  vm,  n. 

22  Gf.  O.  Jahn,  Ber.  d.  sacks.  Gesellsch.  1851,  336  ff. ;  F.  Lommatzsch,  Zeit.f. 
vergleich.  hist.  Gesch.  xv  (1904),  177  ff. 
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The  family  of  the  Nicomachi  was  allied  to  that  of  Sym- 
machus  by  the  marriage  of  Symmachus'  daughter  to  this 
Livius  Nicomachus  and  by  the  union  of  the  granddaughter 
of  the  elder  Nicomachus  with  Symmachus'  son.  That  the 
Symmachi  also  were  interested  in  Livy  is  proved  by  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Symmachus  to  his  friend 
Valerianus  (Ep.  ix,  13) :  Munus  totius  Liviani  operis,  quod 
spopondi,  etiam  nunc  diligentia  emendationis  moratur.  The 
words  furnish  a  fortunate  commentary  on  the  subscription 
to  all  the  books  of  Livy's  first  decade :  Victorianus  v.  c. 
emendavi  domnis  Symmachis.  That  the  interest  of  these 
families  in  Livy  lasted  to  at  least  the  third  generation  is  shown 
by  the  subscriptions  to  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  books :  Nicomachus 
Dexter  v.  c.  emendavi  ad  exemplum  parentis  mei  Clementiani. 
Praetextatus  likewise  emended  prose  and  poetic  texts,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  wife 
(C.I.L.  vi,  1779)  : 

Tu  namque  quidquid  lingua  utraque  est  proditum, 
Cura  soforum,  porta  quis  caeli  patet, 
Vel  quae  periti  condidere  carmina, 
Vel  quae  solutis  vocibus  sunt  edita, 
Meliora  reddis  quam  legendo  sumpseras. 

With  these  verses  we  may  compare  Symmachus'  words 
(Ep.  i,  53,  i) :  Nam  remissa  tempora  et  ab  negotiis  publicis 
feriata  libris  veterum  ruminandis  libenter  expendis. 

Finally,  we  must  observe  that  in  the  last  contest  with 
Christianity,  paganism  united  its  religious  forces  as  never 
before.  Its  devotees,  obedient  to  the  syncretistic  tendencies 
which  had  long  prevailed,  in  their  need  now  sought  the  aid 
of  many  gods  with  passionate  devotion.  The  nobility  filled 
priesthoods,  both  native  and  imported ;  and  they  contributed 
to  the  restoration  of  shrines  and  to  the  support  of  cults  whose 
revenues  had  been  withdrawn. 

An  interesting  example  of  such  devotion  is  furnished  by 
an  inscription  of  Tamesius  Olympius  Augentius,  who,  ap- 
parently after  382  A.D.,  rebuilt  and  supported  the  shrine  of 
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Mithras  which  his  grandfather  had  established  near  the  present 
San  Silvestro  (C.I.L.  vi,  754) : 

T    T  Olympii  A    A 

a  a  Olim  Victor  avus,  caelo  devotus  et  astris,  u  u 

m  m  Regali  sumptu  Phoebeia  templa  locavit.  g  g 

e  e  Hunc  superat  pietate  nepos,  cui  nomen  avitum  est,  e  e 

s  s  Antra  facit,  sumptusque  tuos  nee,  Roma,  requirit.  n  n 

i  i  Damna  piis  meliora  lucro :   quis  ditior  illo  est,  t  t 

i  i  Qui  cum  caelicolis  parcus  bona  dividit  heres  ?  i  i 

Cf.  vi,  749-753-  i  i 

The  devout  also  embraced  mystic  religions  with  the  same 
fanatic  zeal  which  Apuleius  had  shown  two  centuries  before. 

Their  religious  passion,  moreover,  was  often  united  with  the 
highest  moral  purpose  and  character,  as  in  the  case  of  Vettius 
Agorius  Praetextatus  who  is  so  highly  praised  by  Macrobius 
and  Ammianus.  He  was  prominent  in  official  life  from  his 
youth,  holding  many  important  offices;  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  384  he  was  consul  designatus.  Not  only  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  religion  but  his  interest  in  philosophy 
was  unusual :  one  fruit  of  his  studies  was  a  Latin  version 
of  Themis tius'  paraphrase  of  Aristotle's  Prior es  Postremique 
Analytici.™  He  shall  furnish  our  chief  illustration  here.  He 
held  the  Roman  offices  of  augur,  pontifex  Vestae,  pontifex 
Solis,  quindecemvir,  curialis  Herculis;  and  he  was  no  less 
devoted  to  the  mystic  religions,  for  his  funerary  inscription 
describes  him  as  sacratus  Libero  et  Eleusiniis,  hierophanta, 
neocorus,  tauroboliatus,  pater  patrum.  Led  by  his  precept 
and  example,  his  wife  Fabia  Paulina  became  sacra ta  apud 
Eleusinam  deo  laccho  Cereri  et  Corae,  sacrata  apud  Laernam 
deo  Libero  et  Cereri  et  Corae,  sacrata  apud  Aeginam  deabus, 
tauroboliata,  Isiaca,  hierophantria  deae  Hecatae,  Graeco- 
sacranea  deae  Cereris.24 

23  Boeth.  de  Interpr.,  editio  secunda,  i,  p.  289.  In  general,  see  Seeck,  Sym- 
machus,  LXXXIH  ff. 

84  C.I.L.  vi,  1779-1780. 
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Second  only  to  Praetextatus  was  lulianus  Kamenius,  of 
whom  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  VII  vir  epulonum,  pater 
sacrorum  summi  invicti  Mitrhe  (sic),  hierofanta  Aecatae, 
archibuculus  dei  Liberi,  XV  vir  s.f.,  tauroboliatus  deum  matris, 
pontifex  maior.25 

These  examples  must  suffice.  Yet  there  is  one  piece  of 
evidence  on  which  I  should  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment. 
Praetextatus,  his  wife  Paulina,  and  Kamenius  had  all  enjoyed 
the  cleansing  blood  of  the  taurobolium.  The  records  of  those 
who  received  this  rite  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century 
are  strikingly  interesting.  The  last  initiate  known  to  us  is 
that  Nicomachus  Flavianus,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  so  often  already.  Shortly  before  his  death  in  394 
he  received  the  bloody  bath  which  was  to  render  him  secure 
for  twenty  years.  His  act  stirred  some  unknown  Christian 
to  attack  him  in  an  invective  still  extant,  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  our  knowledge  here.26 

But  the  end  had  come.  The  victory  of  Theodosius  over 
Eugenius  had  dashed  the  pagans'  hopes,  and  the  last  gallant,  if 
vain,  effort  of  the  Roman  nobility  who  had  remained  faithful 
to  the  ancient  rites  and  pagan  mysteries,  soon  died  away. 
Henceforth  Christianity  was  triumphant  in  high  places. 

25  Bull.  1st.  1884,  56. 

26  Riese,  Anth.  Lat.  4.    On  the  taurobolium  see  Wissowa,  Religion  u.  Kultur 
d.  Romer,  322  ff.,  and  the  literature  there  given. 
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VIII.  —  Claudian 
BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN   C.  ROLFE 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  view  of  the  paucity  of  really  great  names  in  the  literary 
annals  of  the  fourth  Christian  century,  one  need  hardly  offer 
an  apology  for  selecting  Claudian  as  a  representative  of  that 
epoch.  His  activity,  however,  as  indicated  both  by  his  sur- 
viving works  and  by  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence,  comes 
at  the  very  end  of  the  century  and  extends  an  equal  distance 
into  the  next ;  in  other  words,  covers  the  years  395  to  404. 

Claudian's  works,  and  the  scanty  amount  of  external  testi- 
mony which  we  possess,  have  been  subjected  to  such  careful 
scrutiny  from  almost  every  possible  standpoint,  that  it  is  only 
in  trivialities  that  anything  like  a  new  contribution  can  be 
made.  The  most  that  the  present  writer  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  give  some  general  impressions  derived  from  a  recent 
study  of  the  poet,  together  with  one  or  two  small  points  which 
may  either  have  escaped  notice  or  have  been  considered  of  no 
importance.  The  illustrations  are  his  own,  although  some, 
if  not  all,  of  them  have  already  been  used  by  others. 

The  literary  history  of  pagan  Rome  begins  and  ends  with  a 
miracle.  Shortly  after  Livius  Andronicus  had  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  epoch  by  the  first  fruits  of  his  versatile  career, 
an  Umbrian,  apparently  of  humble  origin,  whose  educational 
advantages,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  had  been  of  the 
slightest,  gained  such  command  of  the  Latin  language,  al- 
though it  was  in  all  probability  not  his  vernacular,  as  to  lead 
an  eminent  philologist  and  critic  to  declare,  that  if  the  Muses 

% 

had  chosen  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  have  done  so  in  the 
diction  of  Plautus.1  Continued  research  has  tended  to  justify 
this  apparently  extravagant  statement,  as  well  as  to  show 
that  this  marvellous  Umbrian  had  an  equal  mastery  of  the 
art  of  writing  verse ;  for  his  numeri  innumeri  2  were  probably 

1  Aelius  Stilo;  see  Quint,  x,  i,  99.  2  Cell.  I,  24,  3. 
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so  called  because  of  their  variety,  rather  than  from  any  lack 
of  a  strict  observance  of  metrical  values,  as  they  existed  in 
his  day.  As  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  alternative  of  declaring  that  Plautus  did  not  write 
the  plays  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name  (a 
position  for  which  there  is  as  much,  or  rather  as  little,  evidence 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other),  or  of  explaining  his  performance 
as  the  result  of  that  elusive  quality  known  as  genius.  The 
latter  explanation  might  appear  to  be  a  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  sometimes  the  only  resort.  Thus  it  is  to  the 
appearance  during  her  Golden  Age  of  an  unusual  number  of 
men  of  genius  that  Wilamowitz  attributes  the  literary  eminence 
of  Athens.3 

No  less  phenomenal  than  the  advent  of  Plautus  at  the  dawn 
of  Rome's  literary  history  is  that  of  Claudian  in  the  twilight 
of  the  fourth  century.  He  too  was  not  of  Roman  birth,  nor 
even  an  Italian.  The  honor  of  producing  him  has  been 
claimed  for  Spain,  for  Sicily,  and  for  Etruria,  not  to  men- 
tion other  countries ;  but  he  undoubtedly  spent  his  early 
life  in  Alexandria,  and  sundry  references  in  his  writings 
indicate  that  he  was  also  born  there.4  The  same  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  Sidonius5  and  apparently  from  Suidas,6 
and  his  Alexandrian  origin  is  now  all  but  universally  accepted. 
Johannes  Lydus7  calls  him  CO  Ila^Xaywv  6  iron^n??,  but  in  the 
light  of  other  evidence  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  he 
refers  to  Claudian's  origin,  any  more  than  Gellius,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  superbia  Campana  of  Naevius'  epitaph,8  means 
to  imply  that  the  early  Roman  poet  was  a  Campanian.  The 
Campanians  were  notoriously  proud  and  the  Paphlagonians 
seem  to  have  had  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  vani- 
loqui.9 

3  Kult.  d.  Gegenw.,  i,  8,  228.  4  Carm.  min.  22,  56  ff. ;  19,  3 ;  etc. 

5  Carm.  9,  271. 

6  S.  v.  K\av8iav6s.     The  identity  with  Claudian  is  questioned  by  some. 

7  De  Mag.  i,  47.  8  Cell,  i,  24,  i. 

•Teuffel,  Gesch.  rom.  Lit.6  in,  p.  357,  and  Birt,  Mon.  Germ.  hist.  auct.  ant. 
x,  pp.  iii  ff. 
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The  assumption  that  Claudian  was  the  son  of  Latin-speak- 
ing parents  and  that  his  father  was  a  government  official  seems 
to  lack  any  kind  of  evidence.  As  an  Alexandrian,  his  native 
tongue  was  doubtless  Greek  and  he  seems  to  have  written  in 
that  language  before  he  began  to  compose  in  Latin.  Whether 
the  number  of  his  Latin  writings  greatly  exceeded  that  of  his 
Greek  works,  as  Teuffel  asserts,  is  not  absolutely  certain; 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  latter  and  the  circumstances  of 
Claudian's  life,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  support  the  state- 
ment ;  but  the  well-known  inscription  from  Trajan's  forum  10 
compares  him  with  Homer  as  well  as  with  Vergil  —  a  bit  of 
flattery  from  which  it  is  probably  unsafe  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion. 

Of  Claudian's  life  we  know  very  little.  It  is  evident  that 
he  had  a  good  education ;  indeed,  was  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term  doctus,  as  was  to  be  expected  of  one  reared  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  Library.  He  tells  us  that  he  first  came  to 
Rome  in  395 ;  n  and  during  the  ten  years  that  he  made  his 
home  there  he  was  out  of  the  city  for  five,  apparently  in  at- 
tendance upon  Stilicho,  returning  in  400.  At  some  time  after 
404  he  went  back  to  Egypt 12  and  through  the  good  offices 
of  Serena,  the  wife  of  his  patron,  he  was  married  to  a  lady  of 
African,  perhaps  Alexandrian,  birth,  who  possessed  both 
wealth  and  position.13  The  inscription  tells  us  that  he  held 
the  titles  of  notarius  and  tribunus.  The  time  and  the  manner 
of  his  death  are  unknown.  Whether  he  lived  on  in  his  native 
land  after  the  downfall  of  his  powerful  protector,  or  with  other 
friends  of  Stilicho  was  put  to  death,  cannot  be  determined. 
Some  have  thought  that  he  fell  victim  to  the  vengeance  of 
that  Hadrianus  to  whom  he  addresses  the  somewhat  abject 
Deprecatio.14 

10  C.  I.  L.  vi,  1710;  Dessau,  2949. 

11  Carm.  min.  41,  13  ff.     This  is  also  taken  to  mean  that  he  first  wrote  (or 
published)  Latin  poetry  at  that  date. 

12  Cf.  25, 1-6  and  Carm.  min.  31,  55  ff.     None  of  his  works  can  be  dated  later 
than  404. 

ia  Carm.  min.  31,  43  f.  14  76.  22. 
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In  spite  of  the  advantage  which  Claudian  had  in  education 
and  opportunities,  his  achievement  was  greater  than  that  of 
Plautus,  by  as  much  as  it  is  less  difficult  to  be  a  pioneer  in  a 
new  and  virgin  field  than  to  infuse  the  breath  of  life  into  dry 
bones.  Plautus  dealt  with  material  which  was  fresh  and 
novel  to  his  public ;  Claudian  succeeded  in  the  more  difficult 
attempt  to  give  new  life  to  the  pagan  mythology  and  to  im- 
mortalize "the  trivial  achievements  of  a  mean  and  sterile 
age."  15  He  almost  performed  the  impossible  feat,  which 
Vergil  and  Horace  had  shrunk  from  undertaking,  of  writing 
a  successful  epic  on  contemporary  history.  To  his  credit  be 
it  said  that  he  owed  his  success  neither  to  forced  and  exagger- 
ated language,  as  did  the  writers  of  Nero's  time,  nor  to  metrical 
(or  rather,  unmetrical)  extravagances,  after  the  manner  of 
our  writers  of  'free  verse.'  His  poetry  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  remarkable  'throw-back'  to  the  best  period  of  Silver 
Latin.  He  is  most  frequently  compared  with  Statius,  a  com- 
parison which  is  made  natural  by  the  general  character  of 
his  writings,  and  Mackail 16  declares  that  among  the  poets 
of  that  epoch  "he  is  excelled  in  wealth  of  language  and  fer- 
tility of  imagination,  if  at  all,  by  Statius  alone."  Leo 17 
awards  him  the  palm  over  the  poet  of  Domitian's  court, 
asserting  that  Claudian  revived  the  brilliance  of  Ovid's  verse 
and  the  fluency  of  his  diction.  It  is  a  highly  probable  sug- 
gestion of  Boissier's,18  that  it  was  because  Claudian  spent 
his  youth  and  got  his  education  in  a  place  where  Latin  was 
not  the  vernacular  that  he  was  led  to  turn  to  the  classic  writers 
of  early  days  and  steep  himself  in  their  language  and  thought. 
In  the  same  way  the  seclusion  of  the  home  gave  the  Roman 
matrons  a  diction  which  in  Pliny's  time  recalled  Plautus  and 
Terence.19 

Claudian's  knowledge  of  Roman  history  is  extensive  and 
thorough.20  That  he  was  a  reader  of  Sallust  is  made  evident 

15  Crees,  Claudian  as  an  Historian,  12.         16  Lai.  Lit.  268. 

17  Kult.  d.  Gegeniv.  I,  8,  370.  18  La  fin  du  paganisme,  n,  238. 

19  Class.  Rev.  xv,  452.       20  See  8,  401  ff. ;  24,  140  ff. ;  26,  124  ff.,  etc.,  etc. 
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by  his  five  allusions  to  the  Jugurthine  War,21  whose  romantic 
story  seems  to  have  impressed  him  more  strongly  than  the 
Catiline,  which  he  does  not  mention.  I  have  seen  no  allu- 
sion to  the  striking  parallelism  of  15,  441  ff.,  where  he  says 
of  the  Moors, 

Conubia  mille ; 

Non  illis  generis  nexus,  non  pignora  curae : 
Sed  numero  languet  pietas, 

with  Jug.  80,  6,  where  Sallust  says  of  the  same  people,  Ea 
necessitudo  apud  Numidas  Maurosque  levis  ducitur,  quia 
singuli  pro  opibus  quisque  quam  plurimas  uxores  .  .  .  habent 
.  .  .  ita  animus  multitudine  distrahitur;  nulla  pro  socia 
optinet,  pariter  omnes  viles  sunt. 

Claudian  is  so  versed  in  mythological  lore  that  one  might 
readily  believe  him  capable  of  meeting  the  tests  which  Ti- 
berius used  to  apply  to  the  grammarians  of  his  day,22  or  those 
which  Juvenal's  overworked  and  underpaid  schoolteacher 
had  to  undergo.23  His  allusions,  however,  are  never  forced 
or  of  studied  obscurity,  although  they  are  frequently  gro- 
tesque in  their  application.  Now  and  then  he  treats  the 
myths  in  a  jesting  fashion,  as  in  21,  312  f. : 

Argum  fama  canit  centeno  lumine  cinctum 
Corporis  excubiis  unam  servasse  iuvencam  ! 

At  other  times  his  attitude  is  sceptical,  as  in  24,  230  ff . : 

Ditabat  rutilo  quidquid  Mida  tangeret  auro 
(Fabula  seu  verum  canitur) :  tua  copia  vicit 
Fontem  Hermi  tactumque  Midae,  pluviamque  Tonantis. 

Again  in  28,  475  f.,  speaking  of  the  horses  of  Rhesus : 

Quorum,  si  qua  fides  augentibus  omnia  Musis, 
Impetus  excessit  Zephyros. 

n  15,  92  and  409;  21,  371 ;  26,  128;  28,  381. 

a  Suet.  Tib.  70,  3.  M  Juv.  7,  233  ff. 
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Scepticism  and  flippancy  are  combined  in  26,  14  £f. : 

Licet  omnia  vates 

In  maius  celebrata  ferant  ipsamque  secandis 
Argois  trabibus  iactent  sudasse  Minervam. 

He  shows  equal  knowledge  in  other  lines:  of  trees,24  of 
rivers,25  of  philosophical  schools,26  and  of  many  other  sub- 
jects ;  and  as  Glover  says,27  he  can  never  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  a  list. 

There  are  some  questions  connected  with  Claudian  to  the 
discussion  of  which  nothing  convincing  or  decisive  can  be 
added  until  further  evidence  is  forthcoming.  One  of  these  is 
his  attitude  towards  Christianity,  about  which  widely  dif- 
ferent conclusions  have  been  based  upon  scanty  and  con- 
flic  ting  testimony.  The  question  is  a  puzzling  one.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  how  the  poem  called  "  de  Salvatore  "  could 
have  been  written  by  one  who  was  not  at  least  nominally  a 
Christian,  or  how  the  scurrilous  verses  of  Carm.  min.  50  could 
have  come  from  the  same  hand.  Jeep  rejected  the  former, 
but  it  is  accepted  by  the  later  editors  as  genuine.  Glover, 
who  does  not  consider  Claudian  a  Christian,  fails  to  mention 
this  particular  poem,  perhaps  because  he  regards  it  as  spurious. 
The  denials  of  his  Christianity  by  Saint  Augustine,28  who  calls 
him  "a  Christi  nomine  alienus,"  and  by  Orosius,29  who  refers 
to  him  as  "paganus  pervicacissimus,"  are  explicit.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  pagan  tone  of  his  writings  and  his 
lavish  use  of  the  old  mythology,  they  are  by  some  regarded 
as  decisive;  but  Birt30  considers  Augustine's  statement  to 
mean  "  scrip ta  Claudiani  aliena  esse  a  nomine  Christi  profi- 
tendi,"  and  believes  that  Orosius  was  careless.  Birt  also 
maintains 31  that  he  was  familiar  with  the  Christian  writers 
and  even  imitated  them,  but  Glover  says,32  "  Claudian  may 
have  known  something  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  was  very  much."  That  Claudian's  actual  belief 

24  35,  107  ff.  26  17,  232  ff. ;  28,  413  ff.,  etc.  26  17,  87  ff. 

27  Life  and  Letters  in  the  Fourth  Century,  234.  28  Civ.  Dei,  v,  26. 

29  vn,  35.          30  Op.  cit.  p.  Ixiii.          31  Op.  cit.  p.  Ixiv  f.          ffi  Op.  cit.  234. 
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in  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  no  stronger  than  his 
Christianity  (if  he  was  a  Christian)  is  indicated  by  passages 
already  cited,33  is  a  priori  probable,  and  is  not  contradicted 
by  the  beginning  of  his  diatribe  against  Ruflnus,34  where  a 
change  from  an  Epicurean  view  of  the  gods  to  a  belief  in  their 
interest  in  human  affairs  is  ascribed  to  the  punishment  of 
Stilicho's  enemy.  It  seems  most  reasonable,  with  Birt,  to 
regard  Claudian  as  a  nominal  Christian.  That  the  machinery 
of  the  pagan  religion  is  described  as  in  full  working  order,  as 
Beugnot  has  pointed  out,35  while  the  allusions  to  Christianity 
are  few  in  number,  is  not  surprising  in  one  who  has  so  thor- 
oughly assimilated  the  language  and  spirit  of  the  great  writers 
of  pagan  Rome. 

Another  closed  question  is  that  of  Claudian's  value  as  an 
historical  source.  This  is  discussed  in  convenient  form  in  the 
prize  essay  of  Crees.36  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  poet's 
accuracy  is  somewhat  impaired  by  his  intense  and  evident 
partiality  (a  paid  panegyrist  can  hardly  be  impartial)  and 
by  the  partisanship  which  led  him  to  exalt  and  magnify  the 
achievements  of  his  patron  Stilicho,  and  to  veil  his  short- 
comings, while  lavishing  all  the  resources  of  a  remarkable 
facility  in  invective  upon  his  enemies  Rufinus  and  Eutropius. 
Crees,  however,  maintains 37  that  this  feature  had  less  in- 
fluence than  the  troubled  circumstances  of  the  age  and  the 
estrangement  between  East  and  West,  which  made  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  get  authentic  news.  In  any  event, 
Claudian  is  practically  our  only  literary  source  of  information 
for  the  period  to  which  he  belongs,  and  at  least,  as  Glover 
remarks,38  historians  must  admit  his  evidence  on  the  general 
conditions  of  the  day. 

Claudian's  success  in  the  fields  of  the  mythological  and  the 
historical  epic  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  post-Vergilian  attempts  in  those  lines,  the  de 

33  See  p.  139  f.  above.  M  3,  i  ff. 

35  Hist,  de  la  destr.  du  paganisme,  cited  by  Milman,  note  117  on  Gibbon, 
chap.  xxx. 

36  Op.  cit.,  Cambridge,  Eng.,  1908.  37  P.  188.  38  P.  248. 
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Bello  Civili  of  Lucan,  the  Punica  of  Silius  Italicus,  the  Argo- 
nautica  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the  Thebais  and  Achilleis  of 
Statius.  On  the  historical  side  the  Punica,  treating  as  it 
did  events  belonging  to  Rome's  heroic  age,39  offered  a  more 
promising  subject  than  the  comparatively  trivial  occurrences 
of  the  late  fourth  century,  and  even  the  contest  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  though  without  the  glamour  of  antiquity, 
was  of  far  greater  interest  than  the  themes  which  fell  to 
Claudian's  lot.  It  were  perhaps  ungracious  to  suggest  that 
he  owed  his  greater  measure  of  success  to  the  brevity  of  his 
poems  (the  longest  of  them  is  but  little  over  twelve  hundred 
lines),  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  his  brilliance  could 
have  held  the  attention  and  interest  of  a  reader  or  auditor 
for  eight  or  more  books. 

Claudian's  flattery  of  the  great  men  of  his  day  has  beeri 
justly  criticized ;  yet  he  certainly  has  not  outdone  the  adulation 
of  Nero  by  Lucan,  who  declares  40  that  all  the  horrors  of  the 
civil  wars  were  worth  while,  if  they  paved  the  way  for  the 
coming  of  that  worthy  monarch ;  or  the  raptures  of  Statius  41 
at  being  honored  with  an  invitation  to  dinner  by  Domitian. 
The  flattery  even  of  the  great  Augustan  poets  was  sometimes 
no  less  extravagant,42  but  it  was  more  effectually  disguised 
in  a  mythological  dress  and  expressed  as  a  rule  in  better  taste. 
They  have  nothing  so  crude  as  the  following  lines  addressed 
to  Honorius : 43 

Tu  cum  per  altas  impiger  ilices 
Freno  citatum  cornipedum  reges 
Ludentque  ventis  instabiles  comae, 
Telis  iacebunt  sponte  tuis  ferae 
Gaudensque  sacris  vulneribus  leo 
Admittet  hastam  morte  superbior. 

Here  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  Domitian's  turbot  and 
the  "ipse  capi  vomit"44  of  the  fisherman.  In  still  closer 

89  C.  H.  Moore,  Class.  Journ.  vi,  114.       40  Bell.  Civ.  I,  33  ff.       tt  Silv.  TV,  2.. 
42  Cf.  e.g.  Hor.  Odes,  i,  2,  and  Verg.  Geor.  i,  33  ff.  43  n,  10  ff. 

44  Juv.  4,  69. 
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imitation  of  Juvenal  the  same  incense  is  offered  with  somewhat 
more  propriety  to  Diana : 45 

Ultro  se  voluere  capi  gaudentque  videri 
Tantae  praeda  deae ; 

although  the  employment  of  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs 
to  catch  wild  beasts  for  the  adornment  of  Stilicho's  triumph  is 
surely  not  the  least  grotesque  of  Claudian's  applications  of 
mythology.46 

Juvenal,  pace  Mackail,47  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  While 
we  might  wish  that  Claudian  had  written  his  lines  to  Honorius 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  an 
attitude.  Some  examples  of  a  humorous  treatment  of 
mythological  subjects  have  already  been  given,48  but  as  a 
rule  he  takes  himself  and  his  subjects  very  seriously  and  shows 
few  signs  of  humor.  He  surely  cannot  establish  a  claim  upon 
that  saving  grace  by  the  time-honored  pun  on  ius,®  when  he 
says  of  a  cook  turned  jurist  that  he  is  "prudens  movendi 
iuris,"  or  by  the  somewhat  more  original  effort  in 

Tu  potes  alterius  studiis  haerere  Minervae 
Et  telas,  non  tela  pati.50 

One  very  commendable  feature  of  his  writings  is  the  all  but 
total  absence  of  objectionable  passages  or  of  pornographic 
appeal,  even  in  the  caustic  satire  directed  against  Eutropius 
and  Rufinus  and  in  the  so-called  Fescenninae. 

Claudian  so  abounds  in  reminiscences  of  earlier  writers, 
which  are  marshalled  in  formidable  array  in  Jeep's  edition,51 
that  Crees  was  tempted  to  call  him  "  the  first  of  prize  poets  " ; 52 
but  he  refrains  from  so  doing  because  "his  transcendent 
power  amounts  almost  to  a  difference  in  kind  and  lifts  him  out 
of  this  despised  category."  It  is  true  that  even  when  we 
eliminate  such  striking  ( ?)  parallels  as  obstupuit  visu,  flamma 


45 


24,   342. 


46  For  additional  examples  see  Glover,  op.  cit.  235. 

47  Op.  cit.  222.  48  See  p.  139  above.  49  20,  347. 
M  1 8,  273.                  w  Vol.  n,  praef.  Ixxvi  ff.  «  Op.  cit.  7. 
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Chimaerae,  devenere  locum,  oblitusque  sui,  and  the  like,53  we 
have  an  abundance  of  undoubted  reminiscences  of  Vergil, 
Horace,  Statius,  Lucan,  and  other  earlier  poets,  and  it  is 
possible  that  an  equally  careful  comparison  with  the  best 
prose  writers  (in  particular  the  historians)  might  reveal  other 
parallels  of  the  kind  cited  above  on  p.  139.  But  if  we  com- 
pare these  reminiscent  passages  with  their  sources,  we  in- 
variably find  that  it  is  the  thought  rather  than  the  language 
which  is  reproduced.  Thus,  Quis  prodere  tanta  relatu 
Funera,  quis  caedes  possit  deflere  nefandas  ?  54  at  once  sug- 
gests Quis  cladem  illius  noctis,  quis  funera  fando  |  Explicet 
aut  possit  lacrimis  aequare  labores  ?  55  but  only  quis,  funera, 
and  possit  are  common  to  the  two  passages.  Even  when  the 
connection  is  closer,  as  in  Quid  non  longa  valebit  |  Permutare 
dies  ?  56  and  Tantum  aevi  longinqua  valet  mutare  vetustas,57 
we  have  a  change  in  the  language  which  suggests  a  conscious 
avoidance  of  'tags.'  A  striking  instance  of  a  change  in  the 
language  of  a  similar  thought  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
lines : 58 

Ceu  murmurat  alti 

Impacata  quies  pelagi,  cum  flamine  fracto 
Durat  adhuc  saevitque  tumor  dubiumque  per  aestum 
Lassa  recedentis  fluitant  vestigia  venti. 

The  simile  here  is  the  same  as  in  the  beautiful  passage  in 
Ovid's  Fasti:™ 

Ut  solet  a  magno  fluctus  languescere  flatu, 

Sed  tamen  a  vento  qui  fuit  unda  tumet, 
Sic,  quamvis  aberat  placitae  praesentia  formae, 

Quern  dederat  praesens  forma  manebat  amor ; 

but  the  language  is  quite  different:   so  much  so  that  in  any 
other  poet  than  Claudian  one  would  hardly  suspect  imitation.60 

53  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Jeep  recognized  the  questionable  nature  of  some  of 
these  parallels ;  why  he  did  not  eliminate  them  does  not  appear. 

54  3,  249  f.  55  Verg.  Aen.  n,  361  f.  56  20,  244  f. 
57  Verg.  Aen.  in,  415.                 58  3,  70  ff.                   59  n,  775  ff. 
60 1  have  not  found  this  example  in  Jeep's  list  or  elsewhere. 
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In  connection  with  this  general  topic  the  uncertain  nature 
of  subjective  criticism  is  illustrated  by  the  following  comment 
of  W.  C.  Summers: 61  " Coleridge  actually  admires  'his  gift 
of  pleasingly  expressing  the  same  thought  in  different  lan- 
guage." One  thinks  of  the  famous  defence  of  Marcus 
Aemilius  Scaurus : 62  Varius  Severus  Sucronensis  Aemilium 
Scaurum  regia  mercede  corruptum  imperium  populi  Romani 
prodidisse  ait,  Aemilius  Scaurus  huic  se  adfinem  esse  culpae 
negat ;  utri  creditis  ?  The  assignment  of  the  part  of  Scaurus 
to  the  poet  or  to  his  critic  depends  entirely  upon  one's  point 
of  view. 

The  recent  article  of  Professor  Steele  on  "The  Similes  in 
Roman  Epic  Poetry"  63  does  not  include  Claudian,  and  hence 
suggests  a  word  or  two  about  his  use  of  this  figure,  of  which 
there  are  some  97  examples.64  Claudian's  similes  are  both 
numerous  and  varied,  and  they  are  unusually  highly  developed, 
as  would  be  expected  of  a  poet  who  regularly  elaborates  where 
Vergil  suggests.65  Not  a  few  of  his  similes  are  strikingly 
original,  at  least  so  far  as  any  recent  reading  of  mine  is  con- 
cerned. In  20, 423  ff.  an  undisciplined  army  is  compared,  first 
to  a  riderless  horse,  then  to  a  ship  without  its  helmsman,  and 
finally  to  a  whale  deserted  by  its  pilot-fish.  The  first  two 
parts  of  the  simile  are  of  course  not  at  all  novel,  but  they 
are  noteworthy  for  their  sententious  brevity ;  the  third  at- 
tracts attention  because  of  its  originality  and  its  elabora- 
tion. Many  of  Claudian's  similes  are  drawn  from  everyday 
life,  as  when  the  consternation  of  the  rebellious  barbarians 
at  the  rapid  approach  of  Stilicho  is  compared  to  the  terror  of 
slaves,  whose  master,  reported  dead,  returns  and  surprises 
them  in  a  revel;66  also  those  of  children  who  rejoice  in  the 
freedom  given  them  by  their  father's  absence  until  they 
are  threatened  with  a  sudden  danger,67  of  a  nurse  directing 

61  Companion  to  Latin  Studies,  p.  646. 

62  Val.  Max.  m,  7,  8.  «3  T.  A.  P.  A.  XLIX,  83  ff. 

64  Glover,  op.  cit.  224.     Glover's  somewhat  full  treatment  of  the  subject 
may  have  led  to  Steele's  omission  of  Claudian. 

65  Glover,  op.  cit.  235.  66  26,  366  ff.  67  20,  509  ff. 
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the  tasks  of  a  group  of  girls,68  and  of  a  monkey  arrayed  in  a 
ridiculous  garb  by  a  boy.69  One  of  the  most  highly  elaborated 
similes  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Bacchus.70  Other  noteworthy 
examples  are  the  comparison  of  Maria  and  her  daughter  to 
a  young  laurel  growing  under  the  shade  of  the  parent  tree  or 
to  two  roses  of  Paestum,71  that  of  the  ostrich  hiding  its  head 
in  the  sand,72  and  that  of  a  pirate  ship  which  inadvertently 
attacks  a  war-galley.73  Even  some  of  the  more  familiar  com- 
parisons attract  attention  by  their  treatment;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  cattle  called  home  by  their  master,74  where 
we  have  a  pretty  picture  which  it  is  difficult  to  regard  as  the 
result  of  reading  rather  than  of  personal  observation  and  a 
genuine  love  of  the  country. 

Claudian's  elaboration  is  such  that  single  lines  are  not  often 
noteworthy.  The  following  may  be  mentioned :  Poenamque 
luit  formidine  poenae,75  Asperius  nihil  est  humili  cum  surgit 
in  altum,76  Venditus  ipse  |  Vendere  cuncta  cupit,77  Mobile 
mutatur  semper  cum  principe  vulgus.78  The  alliteration  of 
the  last  two  sentences  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  in  Si  mea 
mansuris  meruerunt  moenia  nasci  .  .  .  auguriis  79  and  Ro- 
mani  scelerum  semper  sprevere  minis tros.80 

Claudian's  references  to  the  sea  are  numerous,  and  while 
he  perhaps  refers  more  frequently  to  its  stormy  aspects,  his 
attitude  on  the  whole  is  rather  that  of  a  sea-faring  Greek 
than  of  a  sea-shunning  Roman.  One  of  his  similes  has  already 
illustrated  this  feature  of  his  writings,81  and  the  following 
passage  seems  to  show  familiarity  with  the  art  of  sailing : 

Velut  arbiter  alni 

Nubilus  Aegaeo  quam  turbine  vexat  Orion, 
Exiguo  clavi  flexu  declinat  aquanim 

68  20,  370.  M  18,  303.  70  24,  362  ff. 

71  10,  244  ff.  n  20,  310  ff.  ™  28,  132  ff.  74  26,  408  ff. 

76  5,  140.  76 18,  181.  77 18,  206  f.  78  8,  302. 

79 15,  28.  80 15,  270. 

81  See  p.  144  above.  Other  references  to  the  sea  are  3,  274  ff. ;  15,  219  ff. ; 
17,  42  ff. ;  24,  361  ff. ;  26,  209  ff. ;  26,  271  ff. 
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Verbera,  mine  recta,  nunc  obliquante  carina 
Callidus,  et  pelagi  caelique  obnititur  irae.82 

In  one  passage  he  gives  us  a  much  needed  word  to  describe 
the  shivering  of  a  sail  in  the  wind  83  when  he  says  of  a  wrinkled 
face  :  Nee  vento  sic  vela  tremunt.84 

As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  and  as  I  have  abundantly  demon- 
strated, one  must  descend  to  trivialities  if  one  would  say  any- 
thing new  of  Claudian.  I  have  always  had  a  purely  amateur 
interest  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  ever  since  my  first  reading  of 
Vergil  in  school  led  me  to  note  the  familiar  stars  and  con- 
stellations. Hence  in  my  recent  reading  of  Claudian  I  was 
at  once  struck  by  a  Trept  TO.  perdpa-ia  TToXvTrpay/Aoo-wi/,  such  as 
the  first  argument  of  the  tragedy  Rhesus  with  somewhat  less 
reason  attributes  to  Euripides.  I  have  compared  Claudian 
in  this  respect  with  one  or  two  familiar  Roman  poets,  and  I 
hope  at  some  future  time  to  carry  the  comparison  farther. 
At  present  I  venture  to  say,  that  excepting  such  technical 
works  as  the  Aratea  of  Cicero  and  of  Germanicus  and  the 
Astronomica  of  Manilius,  Claudian's  allusions  to  the  stars 
are  more  numerous  and  more  extended  than  those  of  any 
other  Roman  poet.  This  is  certainly  true  in  comparison  with 
Vergil,  Horace,  and  Statius.  The  last-named  has  about  as 
many  references  as  Claudian,  but  they  are  briefer  and  more 
casual,  being  usually  employed  to  describe  the  weather  or  to 
indicate  geographical  location.  Claudian,  on  the  contrary, 
not  only  has  the  conventional  references  to  Arcturus,  "the 
rainy  Hyades,"  and  "the  twin  Bears"  with  their  various 
synonyms,  but  long  passages  in  which  numerous  constella- 
tions are  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  suggests  sympathetic 
observation,  but  may  be  only  a  display  of  Alexandrine  erudi- 
tion. In  either  case  such  detailed  references  are  uncommon. 
It  will  suffice  to  quote  one  or  two  examples ;  for  instance : 

Non  inter  geminos  Anguis  glaciale  Triones 
Sibilet,  immodico  nee  frigore  saeviat  Ursa. 

82  21,  286  ff.  M  See  P.  A.  P.  A.  XLI,  Ixiii.  M  18,  113. 
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Non  toto  fremat  ore  Leo,  nee  brachia  Cancri 
Urat  atrox  aestas,  madidae  nee  prodigus  urnae 
Semina  praerupto  dissolvat  Aquarius  imbre. 
Phrixeus  roseo  producat  fertile  cornu 
Ver  Aries,  pingues  nee  grandine  tundat  olivas 
Scorpius ;  autumni  maturet  germina  Virgo, 
Lenior  et  gravidis  adlatret  Sirius  uvis.85 

And  again : 

Stat  gelidis  Auriga  plagis ;  vestigia  fratris 
Germanae  servant  Hyades,  Cygnique  sodalis 
Lacteas  extentas  adspergit  circulus  alas ; 
Stelliger  Eridanus  sinuatis  flexibus  errans 
Clara  Noti  convexa  rigat  gladioque  tremendum 
Gurgite  sidereo  subterluit  Oriona.86 

The  critics  from  Gibbon  87  to  Mackail 88  have  not  differed 
greatly  in  their  general  estimates  of  Claudian.  The  dubious 
honor  of  being  first  of  panegyrists  89  may  be  granted  him 
without  hesitation  and  without  a  second.  All  agree  in  recog- 
nizing his  remarkable  poetic  gifts,  which  enable  him  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts,  and  to  reproduce  those  of  others,  in  ef- 
fective and  beautiful  language,  and  to  give  life  and  charm  to 
commonplace  material.  Because  of  the  unattractive  nature 
of  much  of  his  subject-matter  he  is  not  likely  to  be  read,  es- 
pecially in  these  busy  days,  otherwise  than  in  selections,  ex- 
cept by  those  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  history 
and  life  of  the  fourth  century,  or  those  who  are  actuated  by 
some  other  special  reason.  Those  who  read  him  entire  will 
find  the  task  lightened  by  many  fine  passages  and  by  not  a 
few  which  challenge  admiration  for  the  power  of  description 
which  they  show  or  for  their  brilliant  rhetoric.  But  one  is 
more  likely  to  admire  than  to  love  him;  for,  as  Mackail  re- 
marks with  his  usual  felicity,90  his  work  has  the  clear,  cold 

85  22,  4S8  ff. 

86  28,  172  ff.     See  also  i,  25  ff. ;  3,  241  ff.  and  364  ff. ;  10,  271  ff. ;  17,  120 
and  299 ;  26, 134  ff.,  209  ff.,  and  245  ff. ;  Carm.  min.  28,  8  and  40, 16. 

87  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  xxx.  **  Op.  cit.  267  ff. 
89  Glover,  op.  cit.  221.                                     *°  Op.  cit.  270. 
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brilliance  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  unwarmed  by  the  rising 
tide  of  romanticism  or  by  a  sympathetic  nature.  Glover  and 
Moore  lay  stress  with  reason  on  his  love  of  Rome  (the  love 
of  an  inquilinus  civis,  which  is  often  greater,  or  at  least  more 
demonstrative,  than  that  of  the  native-born)  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  her  eternal  grandeur.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  attitude  towards  Christianity,  as  a  writer  he  is  properly 
classed  as  the  last  poet  of  pagan  Rome,91  and  he  is  worthy  of 
a  high  rank  in  the  guild. 

91  Cf.  Mackail,  op.  cit.  268 :  "He  was  the  last  eminent  man  of  letters  who  was 
a  professed  pagan"  —  rather  too  strong  a  statement  for  the  evidence. 
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IX.  —  The  Attitude  of  Jerome  towards  Pagan  Literature 

BY  PROFESSOR  ARTHUR   STANLEY   PEASE 

UNIVERSITY   OF    ILLINOIS 

THE  student  of  classical  literature  can  hardly  be  indifferent 
to  the  question  how  his  favorite  authors  have  been  in  various 
ages  regarded.  While  at  present  the  attitude  of  individuals 
towards  the  classics  may,  in  view  of  the  wide  distribution  of 
printed  texts,  be  a  matter  of  less  concern,  it  is  obvious  that, 
when  manuscripts  were  few,  not  merely  the  accurate  text  tra- 
dition of  an  author  but  even  the  bare  preservation  of  his  works 
must  often  have  depended  upon  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  by  the  few  persons  who  possessed  them.  Again,  the 
pagan  literature  depended  for  its  existence  upon  the  suffer- 
ance of  Christian  transmitters,  and  it  was  thus  a  matter  of  no 
little  moment  whether  their  disposition  towards  it  was  appre- 
hensive, contemptuous,  indifferent,  or  friendly.  It  seems, 
therefore,  worth  while  to  reexamine  l  the  attitude  in  this  re- 
gard of  St.  Jerome,  a  Christian  of  distinction  and  influence  in 
a  period  of  transition,  during  which  the  pagan  culture  was 
yielding  to  the  Christian  —  himself  a  man  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  secular  education  and  yet  consistently  devoted  to  the 
new  faith.  This  combination  will  assure  us  that  his  feelings 
would  not  have  been  those  of  a  narrow  and  unsympathetic 
bigot,2  nor  yet  of  a  superficial  rather  than  a  sincere 
Christian. 

Jerome's  life  extended  from  between  340  and  350 3  to  420, 
and  included  the  reign  of  Julian 4  and  the  pagan  revivals  of  the 

1  Cf .  Zockler,  Hieronymus  (1865),  esp.  pp.  325  ff. ;    Liibeck,  Hieronymus 
quos  noverit  scriptores  et  ex  quibus  hauserit  (1872)  —  a  useful  but  very  incom- 
plete work  (cf.  Griitzmacher,  Hieronymus,  i  [1901],  114,  n.  6;   Traube,  Vorle- 
sungen  und  Abhandhmgen,  n  [1911],  66,  n.  2) ;   Comparetti,  Virgilio  nel  medio 
evo,  i2,  (1896),  109-111 ;   Griitzmacher,  i,  113  ff. 

2  Like  Tertullian;  cf.  Farrar,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  i  (1889),  120. 

3  On  the  date  of  his  birth  see  Griitzmacher,  i,  45-48. 

4  Cf.  in  Abac,  n,  p.  660. 
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fourth  century,5  as  well  as  the  period  of  such  severe  blows 
against  paganism  as  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Sarapis 
at  Alexandria  and  the  prohibition  of  pagan  worship  in  3Q2.6 
But  it  is  significant  that  Jerome  wrote  no  works  directed  spe- 
cifically against  the  old  faith,  and  seldom  mentions  contem- 
porary pagan  opponents  of  Christianity.7  The  absence  of 
vigorous  pagan  opposition- doubtless  made  it  easier  to  consider 
the  classical  literature  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  rather  than 
as  the  vehicle  of  religious  propaganda. 

It  is  now  my  intention  to  trace  briefly  some  of  the  influences 
which  determined  Jerome's  attitude  towards  the  classics. 
And  first,  both  in  chronology  and  importance,  was  his  educa- 
tion, a  subject  so  fully  treated  by  Griitzmacher  8  in  his  biog- 
raphy that  I  need  merely  summarize  his  results.  Becoming 
in  354  a  pupil  of  Donatus,9  he  studied  the  classical  writers, 
including  Plautus  and  Terence,  Sallust,  Lucretius,  Horace, 
Virgil,  Persius,  and  Lucan,  with  commentaries  upon  them 
by  Donatus  and  others,10  as  well  as  many  points  on  figures  of 
speech  and  grammatical  matters.11  In  addition  he  acquired 

5  References  to  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus  are  lacking  in  Jerome  (Griitzmacher, 

1,  276),  but  to  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus  he  refers  in  Ep.  23,  2,  i ;  cf.  Ep. 
39>  3>  7  y  contra  loann.  Hieros.  8. 

6  Cf.  Ep.  107,  2,  3;   in  Is.  vii,  p.  279;   Tract,  de  Ps.  96  (Anecd.  Mared.  in, 

2,  142);   also  Ep.  92,  3,  2  (translated  by  Jerome).     On  the  neglect  of  pagan 
worship  cf.  Ep.  107,  1-2,  written  in  401   (Griitzmacher,  i,  100)  or  399-400 
{Pronberger,  Beitrage  zur  Chron.  der  Brief e  des  hi.  Hier.  [1913!,  68-69).     Cf. 
adv.  lovin.  n,  38. 

7  Cf.  Griitzmacher,  i,  275  ff.  8 1,  113  8. 

9  Chron.  ann.  Abr.  2370;  in  Eccl.  p.  390;  adv.  Rufin.  i,  16. 

10  Adv.  Rufin.  i,  16 :  cf.  Griitzmacher,  i,  114,  n.  6.    These  authors,  at  least, 
it  seems  fair  to  select  from  those  quoted  by  him  as  probably  having  been  studied 
in  his  school  days  (Liibeck,  5,  to  the  contrary).     To  the  list  should  be  added 
•some  sententiae  of  Publilius  Syrus  —  both  genuine  and  spurious ;  cf .  Wolfflin, 
Publilii  Syri  sententiae  (1869),  14-15;   Liibeck,  115;    Ep.  107,  8,  i.     To  the 
few  cases  from  Lucretius  cited  by  Liibeck,  116-117,  should  be  added  that 
noted  by  Hilberg  in  Ep.  77,  n,  2 ;  cf.  Grutzmacher,  i,  114,  n.  6. 

11  Griitzmacher,  1 14,  and  nn.  3-4 ;  Liibeck,  1 75,  n.  3.    On  the  borrowings  from 
Donatus  to  be  detected  in  Jerome  see  Grutzmacher,  i,  115,  n.  2,  and  especially 
Lammert,  "  De  Hier.  Donati  discipulo  "  (1912),  in  the  Comment,  philol.  lenenses, 
DC,  2.     In  spite  of  his  respect  for  Donatus  Jerome  could  view  the  grammatici 
•and  their  interests  with  a  little  humor,  as  may  be  seen  from  in  lonam,  p.  426. 
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a  sense  for  literary  style,  which  made  him  extremely  sensitive 
to  works  of  unrhetorical  composition,  and  in  his  own  writings, 
though  by  no  means  approaching  the  perfection  of  his  classical 
models,  he  became  a  follower  of  Ciceronian  traditions,  and 
one  of  the  better  stylists  of  the  Latin  fathers.12  His  study 
of  rhetoric,  including  the  declaiming  of  controversiae,15  left 
traces  upon  him  which  he  later  tried  in  vain  to  eradicate.14 
In  his  philosophical  studies  he  appears  to  have  come  into  little 
first-hand  contact  with  the  great  Greek  philosophers,  for  though 
he  mentions  Plato,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Carneades,  and 
others,15  it  is  clear  that  nearly  all  quotations  from  them  are 
through  the  medium  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  or  other  Latin  writers.16 
Indeed  it  appears  that  he  did  not  learn  Greek  at  all  until  he 
went  to  Antioch  in  373.17 

That  the  early  rhetorical  interests  of  Jerome  should  have 
influenced  his  later  thought  is  not  surprising.  Despite  asper- 
sions upon  the  childish  vanity  and  insincerity  of  rhetorical 
and  philosophical  studies  18  as  compared  with  the  simple  truth 

12  Griitzmacher,  i,  1 1 7  classes  him  second  only  to  Lactantius.     Cf .  Zockler, 
323:  "So  hat  .  .  .  erst  Hieronymus  die  lateinische  Sprache  christlich  imd  die 
christliche  Theologie  lateinisch  gemacht,"  and  he  quotes  Ozanam  (Hist,  de  la 
civil,  chrit.  au  V'siecle,  n,  100)  as  calling  Jerome  "  le  maltre  de  la  prose  chretienne 
pour  tous  les  si&cles  suivants."     Cf.  Erasmus  as  quoted  by  Zockler,  340,  n.  i. 
On  the  stylistic  peculiarities  of  Jerome  cf.  Goelzer,  Etude  lexicogr.  et  gram,  de 
la  latinite  de  S.  Jerdme  (1884),  and  the  works  of  Paucker  cited  by  him,  op.  cit. 
vn,  n.  i;    Schanz,  Gesch.  rom.  Lit.  rv,  i2,  (1914),  494-495;  Pease  in  Journ. 
Bibl.  Lit.  xxvi  (1907),  107  ff. 

13  Adv.  Rufin.  i,  30;  in  Galat.  n,  2,  p.  408. 

14  Griitzmacher,  i,  121-122;  adv.  Rufin.  i,  30. 
16Liibeck,  57  ff. ;  Griitzmacher,  i,  122-123. 

16  Adv.  Rufin.  in,  39,  p.  565;    cf.  Liibeck,  58,  n.  i.     Also  Praef.  in  lib.  lob 
(quoted  in  adv.  Rufin.  n,  29) ;    cf.  Rufin.  Apol.  n,  29.     Porphyry,  however, 
Jerome  cites  at  first  hand  (cf .  Liibeck,  64-86 ;  also  the  reproaches  of  Rufinus, 
Apol.  n,  9,  p.  362 ;  n,  10  bis,  p.  365 ;   n,  29 ;  n,  42),  and  other  lesser  philoso- 
phers, e.g.  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias  (Liibeck,  96,  n.  i ;  Griitzmacher,  i,  1 24,  n.  3). 

17  Rufin.  Apol.  n,  9,  p.  362 ;    Hier.  adv.  Rufin.  i,    30.     Cf.  Griitzmacher, 
i,  151,  and  n.  i;   adv.  Rufin.  n,  22;   in,  6.     On  the  dislike  of  Augustine  and 
Ausonius  for  Greek  see  Lockwood  in  T.A .P. A .  XLIX  (1918),  1 20. 

18  Cf.  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  Origen's  homilies  on  Jeremiah  (pp. 
741-742) ;  also  Ep.  52,  4,  i ;  66,  9,  i ;  120,  praef.  4;  adv.  Helvid.  2 ;  in  Ezech. 
ix,  p.  360;  contra  Lucif.  14. 
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of  the-  Scriptures,19  and  occasional  assertions  of  revolt  from 
the  established  rules  of  the  rhetoricians,20  he  remained  very 
sensitive  to  criticisms  against  his  style,  and  apologized  for 
its  defects  on  the  grounds  of  absence  from  Latin  associations,21 
the  corrupting  influence  of  his  Hebrew  studies,22  hasty  com- 
position, and  frequent  dictation.23  Again,  like  the  Italian 
humanists,  with  their  fondness  for  classical  models  and  an- 
tipathy to  the  barbarous  diction  of  the  theologians,24  Jerome's 
tastes  were  offended  by  the  stylistic  rudeness  of  the  early 
Christian  writings.  He  tells  of  his  original  dislike  for  the 
Hebrew  language  and  its  sounds  -  -  the  stridor  lectionis  He- 
braicae, 25  —  and  how,  after  reading  Quintilian  and  Cicero, 
he  passed  to  the  study  of  the  book  of  Daniel  in  the  original, 
with  which  he  was  so  much  disgusted  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  encouragement  of  his  teacher  he  would  have  abandoned 
the  study  altogether.26  He  was  also  acutely  aware  of  the  harsh- 

19  Contrasts  of  worldly  wisdom  and  Christian  simplicity  are  frequent;  e.g., 
Ep.  48,  4,  3  ;  57,  12,  4;  133,  12 ;  in  Is.  vn,  p.  311 ;  in  Galat.  m,  pp.  485-486 ; 
487-488;  Tract,  de  Ps.  132  (Anecd.  Mared.  m,  2,  245);  Homil.  in  loann.  i 
(Anecd.  Mared.  in,  2,  388).  Accordingly,  as  we  learn  in  Tract,  de  Ps.  77  (Anecd. 
Mared.  m,  2,  63),  ecclesiastic!  .  .  .  rustici  sunt  et  simplices;  omnes  vero 
haeretici  Aristotelici  et  Platonici  sunt;  cf.  Tract,  de  Ps.  83  (Anecd.  Mared. 
m,  2,  84).  For  Augustine's  condemnation  of  rhetoric  see  Farrar,  n,  304-305. 
But  the  other  side  of  the  story  is  seen  in  Comm.  in  Galat.  HI,  pp.  487-488; 
with  which  cf.  Tract,  de  Ps.  86  (Anecd.  Mared.  m,  2,  104).  These  passages 
suggest  I  Cor.  i,  23-28.  Jerome's  admiration  for  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
was  great,  and  their  names  often  appear  as  types  of  oratory ;  e.g.,  Ep.  26,  14,  i ; 
29,1,3;  57,13,2;  84,6,1;  85,1,1;  99,2,1;  125,12;  126,  2;  130,6;  147,  5; 
contra  loann.  Hieros.  4  and  12;  adv.  Pelag.  m,  16;  de  Vir.  III.  prol. ;  in  Is. 
vin,  pp.  327-328;  in  lonam,  p.  419;  in  Naum,  pp.  538-539;  in  Galat.  m, 
pp.  485-486 ;  Praef.  in  lib.  Is. ;  Praef.  in  lib.  Dan. 

2°  Cf.  Ep.  60,  8,  i.  21  Cf.  Epm  50}  If  2.   50,  2,  3;  85,  i,  i. 

22  Cf.  in  Galat.  in,  pp.  485-486. 

23  Cf.  Ep.  117,  12;   118,  i;   119,  i;   128,  5;   129,  8;  in  Is.  (in  the  different 
prologues);  in  Ezech.  xrv,  pp.  239-240;  vni,  283-284;  in  Mich.  prol.  pp.  431- 
432;  in  Agg.  p.  774;   inZach.  prol.  pp.  777-778;  n,  p.  826;  in  Matt.  prol.  pp. 
7-8.     For  the  difficulties  of  dictation  cf.  in  Galat.  prol.  pp.  369-370;   HI,  pp. 
485-486;  in  Abd.  p.  386. 

24  Cf.  Moore,  Hist,  of  Relig.  n  (1919),  293. 

25  In  Galat.  in,  pp.  485-486 ;  cf.  Ep.  26,  14,  i ;   125,  12. 

26  Cf.  Praef.  in  lib.  Dan.  (pp.  1291-1292  Migne). 
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ness  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,27 
and  explained  this  as  due  to  their  being  translations,28  de- 
claring that  not  even  Homer  or  the  authors  translated  by 
Cicero  29  sound  well  in  Latin,  and  that  Cicero  himself,  in  a 
single  work  based  on  Greek  sources,  had  coined  more  Latin 
terms  than  are  found  in  all  the  Latin  Scriptures.30 

We  must  now  discuss  Jerome's  vision,  perhaps  the  best 
known  incident  in  his  life.  In  his  twenty-second  letter,  written 
in  384 31  to  the  nun  Eustochium  and  discussing  the  preserva- 
tion of  virginity,  he  warns  against  the  enticements  pf  secular 
interests  and  exclaims:  "What  agreement  have  Christ  and 
Belial?  What  has  Horace  in  common  with  the  Psalter? 
Virgil  with  the  Gospels?  Cicero  with  the  Apostle?"  32  And 
he  continues  by  relating  his  own  experience.33  Ten  or  eleven 
years  before,34  when  on  his  way  to  the  East,  he  could  not  bear 
to  leave  behind  the  library  he  had  collected.35  And  so,  after 
Lenten  fasts  and  vigils,  after  reading  Cicero  and  Plautus,  he 
was  seized  by  a  fever  and  rapt  in  the  spirit  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Judge ;  where  there  was  such  a  flood  of  light,  and  such 
resplendence  from  the  glory  of  the  angel  spectators,  that, 

27  In  Is.  praef.  pp.  5-6.  28  Chron.  praef. ;  Ep.  29,  i,  3. 

29  Chron.,  I.  c.;  Praef.  in  Pentateuch. 

30  In  Galat.  i,  p.  387. 

31  Grutzmacher,  i,  58 ;  Pronberger,  op.  cit.  25-26. 

32  Ep.  22,  29,  7 ;  cf.  Tert.  de  Praescr.  adv.  Haeret.  7. 

33  Ep.  22,  30,  1-6;  repeated  by  Rufin.  Apol.  n,  6. 

34  Annos  plurimos;  but  the  event  fell  in  373  or  shortly  thereafter ;   cf.  Grutz- 
macher, i,  61. 

35  On  his  library  see  Ep.  5,2,  2-4.     It  apparently  included  both  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  books  (cf.  Grutzmacher,  i,  128-129),  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  Jerome,  with  a  scholar's  natural  instincts,  later  encouraged  the  writing  of 
books,  for  he  writes  to  a  monk  (Ep.  125,  u  ;  dating,  according  to  Grutzmacher, 
i ,  88,  after  410 ;  according  to  Pronberger,  op.  cit.  77-78,  about  409) :  Texantur  et 
lina  capiendis  piscibus,  scribantur  libri,  ut  et  manus  operetur  cibum  et  animus 
lectione  saturetur.     This  advice,  anticipating  by  more  than  a  century  a  like 
provision  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  is  probably  the  first  instance  of  encourage- 
ment to  monks  to  copy  books;    cf.  Wattenbach,  Das  Schriftwesen  im  Mittel- 
alter*  (1896),  428;    Norden  in  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenwart,  i,  82  (1907),  409. 
For  the  carrying  out  of  Jerome's  principles  by  monks  see  Rufinus,  Apol.  n, 
8  bis,  p.  363. 
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prostrate  on  the  earth,  he  dared  not  uplift  his  eyes.  Asked 
about  his  state,  he  answered  that  he  was  a  Christian.  "Thou 
liest,"  answered  the  Judge;  "thou  art  a  Ciceronian,  not  a 
Christian;  for  where  thy  treasure  is,  there  is  thy. heart." 
After  flogging  and  torture  Jerome  took  solemn  oaths  never  to 
possess  or  read  secular  manuscripts,  and  thereupon,  with 
shoulders  dark  with  weals,  returned  to  consciousness.  Thence- 
forth he  read  divine  books  more  zealously  than  previously  he 
had  read  secular  writings. 

In  regard  to  this  vision  two  points  must  be  noted.  First, 
it  was  but  a  dream,  though  vivid  and  highly  colored,  and  no 
doubt  with  a  great  impression,  as  such  nightmares  often  have, 
upon  a  mind  overwrought  by  asceticism.36  And  secondly, 
Jerome  tells  it  for  a  definite  moralizing  purpose,  in  a  very  rhe- 
torical fashion.37  Indeed,  the  dream  might  be  found,  could 
one  study  its  antecedents,  to  be  based  upon  rhetorical  models. 
At  any  rate  it  is  significant  that  later  Christians  were  by  dreams 
somewhat  similarly  diverted  from  secular  reading.38  Let  us 
now  observe  how  Jerome's  vision  was  regarded.  A  few  years 
after  describing  it  he  thus  addresses  Eustochium  and  Paula : 39 
"You  yourselves  know  that  it  is  more  than  fifteen  years  since 
Tully  or  Maro  or  any  of  the  secular  authors  has  been  taken 
into  my  hands,  and  if  by  chance  any  influence  from  them 
creeps  into  my  citations,  such  cases  are  but  misty  recollections, 

36  In  Ep.  22,  7,  1-2  we  have  proof  of  the  unwholesome  condition  into  which 
Jerome's  imagination  had  been  brought  as  a  result  of  prolonged  fastings. 

37  Schone,  Die  Weltchronik  des  Eusebius  (1900),  240,  calls  the  vision  "ernes 
der  argerlichsten  Musterstiicke  verlogener  Rhetorik,  miihsam  ausgesonnener 
Begeisterung  und  unechter  Frommigkeit."     But,  as  Griitzmacher   (i,   153) 
says,  a  real  experience  undoubtedly  underlies  the  account. 

38  Cf.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class.  Scholarship,  i2  (1906),  618;   also  Traube,  n 
(1911),  66  :  "In  ahnlicher  Art  durch  eine  Vision  —  auch  das  ist zum rhetorischen 
Kunstgriff  geworden  —  wird  unzahlige  Male  nach  Hieronymus  die  Stellung 
des  Christentums  zur  Beschaftigung  mit  den  Klassikern  fixiert,  der  Unwert 
dieser  Beschaftigung  eingescharf  t " ;  and  ib.  n.  4. 

39  In  Galat.  in,  pp.  485-486.  For  the  date  see  Griitzmacher  (i,  60-62), 
who  puts  it  in  386-387.  This  conflicts,  however,  as  Griitzmacher  recognizes, 
with  the  "fifteen  years"  in  the  present  passage,  for  373+15=388.  Perhaps 
plus  quam  quindecim  anni  is  not  exact. 
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as  it  were  of  a  dream  long  past."  40  Fifteen  years  or  more 
later 41  he  feels  it  necessary 42  to  defend  himself  against  charges 
of  Rufinus  that  he  had  had  a  monk  at  Bethlehem  copy  dialogues 
of  Cicero,  had  taught  the  classics  to  young  pupils,  and  had 
proved  false  to  the  promises  made  in  his  vision.43  His  de- 
fence is  based  upon  several  grounds:  that  Rufinus  himself 
read  Cicero ; u  that  the  promise  was  made  in  a  dream,45  and 
that  dreams  are  notoriously  unreliable ; 46  also  that  Rufinus 
has  probably  himself  not  kept  absolutely  his  baptismal  and 
monastic  vows.47  This  defence  is  long  and  sophistical,48  and 
one  feels  that  Jerome  "doth  protest  too  much,"  for  the  habits 
of  Rufinus  are  irrelevant,  since  he  had  had  no  such  vision,  and 
the  argument  that  dreams  are  not  binding,  though  sound,49 
is  here  weakened  by  being  coupled  with  that  drawn  from  the 
lapses  of  Christians  from  other  obligations. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  definite  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discover  how  far  the  dream  affected  Jerome's  attitude  toward 
literature.  It  has  been  observed  50  that  he  asks  Paul  of  Con- 
cordia  for  a  copy  of  Aurelius  Victor,  and  that  many  classical 
quotations  —  in  fact  the  bulk  of  those  which  he  makes  — 
fall  in  works  subsequent  to  the  vision.51  I  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  dividing  the  letters  into  groups,  following  the 

40  Cf.  Ep.  70,  3,  2. 

41  Griitzmacher,  i,  68,  dates  the  book  against  Rufinus  in  402. 

42  Adv.  Rufin.  i,  30-31. 

43  Rufin.  ApoL  n,  7-8,  pp.  359-360 ;  n,  8  bis,  p.  363. 

44  Adv.  Rufin.  i,  30.  45  Ib.  31.  46  Ib.  47  Ib. 

48  Cf.  Zockler,  325,  n.  i. 

49  Farrar,  n,  185,  n.  3,  considers  his  account  in  this  passage  very  unlike 
what  he  had  previously  written  to  Eustochium  (cf.  Ep.  22,  30,  6).    But  Farrar 
underestimates  the  rhetorical  character  of  the  twenty-second  letter,  and  hence 
is  over-concerned  with  Jerome's  failure  to  live  in  accordance  with  it.     Norden, 
op.  cit.  408,  thinks  that  Jerome's  compromise  did  more  honor  to  his  "Wis- 
sensdrang  und  Formensinn"  than  to  his  "Wahrhaftigkeit  und  Gewissenstreue." 

50  Zockler,  48,  n.  2 ;  Farrar,  n,  185.    The  passage  is  Ep.  10,  3,  2. 

51  This  had  been  noted  by  Magnus,  to  whom,  in  Ep.  70  (written  between 
399  and  403,  according  to  Griitzmacher,  i,  100;  or  in  398,  according  to  Pron- 
berger,  op.  cit.  56)  he  explains  the  reason  for  his  many  classical  quotations. 
He  appears  to  have  suspected  that  Magnus  had  been  instigated  by  Rufinus  to 
make  this  inquiry;  cf.  Ep.  70,  6,  2,  and  Pronberger,  I.e. 
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chronological  arrangement  of  Pronberger,52  making  the  first 
group  include  letters  1-4,  dating  from  370  to  374,  and  closing 
at  about  the  probable  date  of  the  vision,  and  the  second  group 
letters  5-46,  dating  from  375  to  386  (the  approximate  date  of 
the  Commentary  on  Galatians).™  The  first  group  covers,  in 
Hilberg's  edition,  20  pages;  the  second,  324.  In  the  first 
group  Hilberg  indicates  at  12  places  reminiscences  of  secular 
writers,  or  an  average  of  once  in  1.6  pages;  in  the  second, 
following  the  vision,  at  42  places,  or  once  in  7.7  pages.  But 
since  the  first  group  is  so  small  as  to  vitiate  comparisons,  I 
have  made  a  third,  immediately  following  and  equal  in  length 
to  the  second,  that  is,  of  324  pages,  containing  118  allusions 
or  one  in  2.7  pages.  A  subsequent  group  of  324  pages  54  con- 
tains 63  cases,  or  one  in  5.1  pages,  while  the  remaining  231 
pages  of  Hilberg's  second  volume  55  show  49  cases,  or  one  in 
4.7  pages.  These  figures  are  subject  to  modifications  here 
and  there,56  and  the  groups  are  of  course  somewhat  arbitrary. 
Yet  it  is  of  interest  to  observe  the  diminished  frequency  of 
citation  immediately  following  the  vision,  and  again,  the  in- 
crease subsequent  to  the  period  of  the  Commentary  on  Gala- 
tians.  Could  we  be  more  precise  as  to  the  dates  of  letters  we 
might  make  these  groups  correspond  more  exactly  to  differing 
periods  in  his  attitude.57 

62  Cf .  op.  cit.  pp.  95-96 ;  the  results  according  to  Griitzmacher's  table  (i, 
99-100)  differ  in  an  almost  negligible  degree.  Josephus  I  exclude  from  the  list 
of  secular  authors  because  of  his  indispensability  for  ecclesiastical  scholars. 

53  Either  before  or  after  Ep.  46  Griitzmacher  and  Pronberger  indicate  a 
break  of  about  seven  years  in  the  correspondence. 

64  Running  into  Hilberg's  second  volume. 

65  Through  Ep.  120  (408-409  A.D.). 

58  Due  to  differences  in  dating  the  letters,  in  deciding  what  constitutes  a 
classical  reminiscence,  and  to  unlikeness  in  the  contents  of  the  letters. 

57 1  have  selected  for  comparison  the  letters  rather  than  other  works  falling 
in  these  years,  partly  because  the  allusions  in  them  have  been  more  completely 
noted  (though  even  to  Hilberg's  gatherings  additions  can  be  made),  and  partly 
because  they  are  less  specialized  in  contents  and  more  truly  representative  than 
either  commentaries  or  controversial  works.  Griitzmacher  (i,  133)  thinks 
that  about  the  year  399  a  change  in  Jerome's  attitude  set  in,  basing  his  belief 
on  Ep.  70,  but  I  doubt  if  the  change  was  a  sudden  one,  and  the  reason  for  the 
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Jerome,  as  I  have  said,  explained  to  his  lady  friends  that 
what  classical  quotations  occurred  in  his  works  were  due  to 
reminiscence,  not  to  renewed  consultation  of  .the  originals, 
and  this  statement  Liibeck  58  accepts,  save  as  applied  to  the 
Greek  historians,  a  necessary  tool  for  Biblical  studies.  That 
the  authors  of  his  youthful  training  were  those  most  frequently 
quoted  —  especially  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Virgil 59 -- need 
occasion  little  surprise,  and  that  many  passages,  particularly 
of  the  poets,  clung  to  his  memory  was  but  natural,  and  is  in- 
dicated by  the  number  of  times  some  particular  lines  are  re- 
peated in  his  works.60  Frequently  a  quotation  is  inexact  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  Jerome  was  trusting  to  his 
memory.61  That  he  seldom  cites  exact  references  is  hardly 
significant,  for,  despite  his  scholarly  interests,  he  is  commonly 
negligent  about  this  even  in  the  case  of  works  of  Christian 
scholarship,62  where  a  reader  might  desire  to  verify  references, 
while  Biblical  texts  are  constantly  quoted,  even  as  proof -pas- 
sages, without  mention  of  their  exact  source.  Important  in 

decisive  tone  of  Ep.  70  is  that  Jerome's  previous  practice  had  been  then  called 
in  question. 

68  P.  9.  Traube,  n,  66,  characterizes  this  view  of  Liibeck  as  "  ganz  kindisch. " 
The  truth  probably  lies  between  these  extremes.  Rufinus  (Apol.  n,  8,  p.  361) 
is  contemptuous  of  Jerome's  defence  of  himself  on  the  ground  of  reminiscence. 
Noteworthy  exceptions  to  Lubeck's  view  as  stated  are  the  lengthy  quotation 
in  Ep.  57,  5,  2-4  from  Cic.  Opt.  Gen.  13-14  (cf.  the  reproaches  of  Rufinus  in 
Apol.  n,  8,  p.  360)  and  the  rather  long  quoted  passages  in  adv.  Rufin.  in,  39. 
Cf.  also  n.  65  infra. 

59  Cf.  Liibeck,  5 ;  Zockler,  326. 

60  Cf.  in  Lubeck's  work  such  lines  as  Virg.  Aen.  rv,  298;  vi,  625  ff.,  724  ff., 

733  £• 

61  Many  cases  are  noted  by  Liibeck :  e.g.,  misquotation  of  Cicero  (in  Is.  xn, 
p.  504) ;  of  Aen.  i,  743  (adv.  Rufin.  in,  28) ;  of  Aen.  n,  329  (Praef.  in  Esdram, 
p.  1525) ;  of  Aen.  rv,  379  (in  Ezech.  in,  p.  99) ;  of  Aen.  v,  89  (in  Ezech.  i,  p. 
22) ;  reversal  of  the  order  of  lines  of  Hor.  Epist.  i,  i,  99-100  (in  Eccl.  p.  409). 
Augustine,  who  also  does  not  always  quote  correctly  (e.g.,  de  Doctr.  Christ. 
n,  31),  sometimes  recognizes  his  fallibility  by  such  phrases  as  si  bene  recolo- 
(e.g.,  de  Doctr.  Christ,  m,  n).     In  some  instances  Jerome  adapts  the  quota- 
tion to  fit  its  new  context ;  in  others  he  doubtless  bases  his  readings  on  different 
text  traditions  from  those  commonly  employed  to-day. 

62  Of   course  many  exceptions  may  be  found;    e.g.,  in   Dan.    prol.    pp, 
617  ff. 
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this  connection  are  Jerome's  dictated  works,63  which  show  no 
marked  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  classical  allusions.64 
How  largely  these  reminiscences  go  back  to  his  boyhood  and 
to  what  extent  they  were  refreshed  by  renewed  reading  65  we 
shall  never  know. 

In  the  light,  then,  of  Jerome's  statements  and  practice  it 
is  likely  that  the  vision  had  some  effect  for  fifteen  years  or 
so,  but  that  after  that  he  regarded  it  as  in  no  way  binding. 
One  is  tempted  to  suggest  that  the  interruption  in  his  ascetic 
life  in  the  Orient  caused  by  his  stay  in  Rome  in  382-385  might 
have  been  responsible  for  this  backsliding,  but  his  references 
in  the  Commentary  on  Galatians  to  the  fifteen  years  during 
which  he  had  not  read  pagan  authors  do  not  favor  this  theory. 
More  likely  is  it  that  the  change  was  gradual  and  that  its  full 
effects  were  not  felt  till  after  he  was  settled  in  386  for  his  long 
stay  at  Bethlehem.  Again,  the  unnatural  ascetic  exaltation 
in  which  he  had  been  at  the  time  of  the  dream,  as  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five  or  thirty,  had  yielded  to  the  maturer  judg- 
ment of  age,66  which  saw  matters  in  truer  proportions. 

All  his  life,  however,  was  passed  with  books,  and  they  allowed 
little  room  for  interest  in  contemporaneous  events.  Civil 
wars,67  barbarian  invasions  in  the  East 68  and  the  West,69  and 
the  capture  of  Rome  70  by  Alaric  are,  indeed,  mentioned,  and 

63  Cf .  n.  23  supra. 

84  E.g.,  Ep.  117  and  118  (both  dictated)  contain,  in  23  pages,  9  allusions,  or 
one  in  2.5  pages.  Letters  119  and  129  (also  dictated),  despite  unfavorable 
subject-matter,  are  not  free  from  allusions. 

66  On  Jerome's  habits  of  reading  compare  the  outside  testimony  of  Sulpicius 
Severus,  Dial.  I,  9,  5.  The  extent  to  which  works  studied  in  youth  might 
affect  one's  later  thought  is  recognized  by  Augustine,  C.  D.  i,  3 ;  cf .  Cassian, 
Collat.  14,  12  ;  and  n.  58  supra. 

66  Cf.  Farrar,  n,  185.  But  see  Mollweide  in  Wien.  Stud,  xxxin  (1912),  280- 
283.  Perhaps  his  temporary  desertion  of  classicism  may  have  had  the  result, 
as  Zockler,  324,  suggests,  of  making  his  later  style  less  imitative. 

«7  Cf.  Ep.  60,  15,  i  ff.;  60,  17,  i ;   77,  3,  4- 

68  Cf.  Chron.  praef. ;   Ep.  60,  16,  1-5;    66,  14,  1-2;    77,  8,  1-4;    114,  1-2; 
118,  2,  2;    126,  2;  in  Ezech.  vm,  pp.  283-284. 

69  Ep.  123,  16. 

70£/>.  123,  17;   127,  12-13;   128,  5;   130,  4-7  (where  Jerome's  excitement 
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to  defects  in  the  social  fabric  of  his  time  he  often  alludes,71  but 
economic,  military,  and  political  questions  interested  him  but 
little.72  The  slight  degree  of  his  feeling  for  the  historic  tradi- 
tion of  the  Roman  state  is  due  to  his  non-Roman  birth,  his 
long  residence  in  the  Orient,73  and  a  constant  sense  of  the  con- 
trast between  worldly  and  spiritual  glory.74 

A  second  factor  affecting  Jerome's  attitude  towards  the 
classics  is,  not  unnaturally,  the  mental  outlook  of  those  for 
whom  he  wrote.75  In  his  homilies  and  tractates  for  the  "sim- 
pler brethren"  of  the  monastery  at  Bethlehem,  classical  refer- 
ences are  naturally  infrequent.76  On  the  contrary,  in  writing 
to  a  profligate  deacon,77  he  scathingly  assumes  that,  except 
for  mental  dulness,  the  man  would  be  only  too  familiar  with 
comedians,  lyric  writers,  and  mimes.  But  in  addressing  cul- 
tivated readers  the  pearls  of  classical  allusion  are  more  lavishly 
cast.  In  letters  to  Pope  Damasus,  himself  an  imitator  of 
Virgil,78  he  quotes  from  the  Aeneid  to  illustrate  a  principle  of 
scansion,79 and  includes  other  reminiscences  of  Augustan  poets.80 

leads  him  into  frequent  classical  reminiscence) ;  in  Ep.  142,  i  Rome  and  Alaric 
are  perhaps  to  be  understood  under  the  names  of  Jerusalem  and  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 

71  Especially  in  hortatory  letters.     Sometimes  his  work  approaches  the  field 
of  Juvenalian  satire ;   cf .  Weston,  Latin  Satiric  Writing  Subsequent  to  Juvenal 
(1915),  82-100;  also  n.  117  infra. 

72  Mention  of  emperors  and  civil  officials  is  rare. 

73  There  his  outlook  was  largely  Greek ;  cf .  Ep.  50,  2,  3. 

74  He  numbered,  however,  among  his  friends  several  of  aristocratic  lineage ; 
e.g.,  Furia  (Ep.  54,  i,  2 ;  54,  6,  3),  Paula  (Ep.  108,  i,  i ;   108,  3,  i ;  108,  33,  2), 
Marcella  (Ep.  127,  i).     But  some  of  these  references  to  ancestry  would  very 
likely  not  have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for  rhetorical  usage ;  cf .  Ep.  130,  3. 

75  E.g.  cf .  Ep.  49,  i. 

76  Even  there  he  twice  quotes  Persius,  i,  i  (Anecd.  Mared.  m,  2,  130;  ni,  3, 
83).     Plato  and  Aristotle  are  also  several  times  vaguely  disparaged,  indicating 
that  these  were  names  of  which  his  fellow-monks  had  heard;  cf.  adv.  Pelag. 
i,  19. 

77  Ep.  147,  3- 

78  Cf.  Schanz,  Gesch.  rom.  Lit.  TV,  i2  (1914),  215  and  217. 

79  Ep.  20,  5,  2.     But  Liibeck,  176,  n.  i,  points  out  that  Jerome  is  perhaps 
here  following  Victorinus. 

80  With  Ep.  21,  2,  5  cf.  Virg.  Eel.  4,  61 ;  with  Ep.  21,  42  perhaps  cf.  Hor. 
Epist.  n,  i,  123. 
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Addressing  Pammachius  he  uses  many  classical  allusions  and 
compares  Pammachius  to  Aeneas,81  while  in  the  epitaphia  on 
distinguished  Roman  ladies,82  where  the  rhetorical  element  is 
prominent,  such  allusions  are  frequent.83  In  a  letter  to  The- 
ophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,84  Jerome  commends  him  for  not 
having,  in  a  paschal  letter,  inserted  phrases  from  secular  writers, 
and  elsewhere  he  considers  it  more  proper  to  cite  Christian 
than  pagan  views.85  Yet  he  was,  in  general,  greatly  influenced 
by  the  character,  and  still  more  by  the  culture,  of  those  to 
whom  he  wrote,  and  to  the  sophisticated  he  allowed  himself 
a  freedom  from  which  he  abstained  when  addressing  the  more 
easily  scandalized  simplicity  of  the  monks  at  Bethlehem.86 

But  apart  from  morals  or  propriety,  there  was  another  de- 
termining factor,  namely,  the  theological  one.  Pagan  litera- 
ture (especially  the  epics)  87  was  permeated  by  references  to 
pagan  gods,  and  to  such  unbecoming  ethical  examples  he  was, 
like  Plato,  opposed,88  just  as  to  those  elements  in  the  society 
of  his  time  which  he  recognized  as  relics  of  paganism.89  But 
as  he  saw  matters,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  scholar  rather 
than  a  preacher,  the  dangers  were  more  those  of  wrong  belief 
than  of  wrong  conduct,  of  heresy  rather  than  of  worldliness. 
Now  of  Christian  heresies  the  roots  lay  in  pagan  philosophy,90 

81  Ep.  66,  n,  i.  °  Cf.  n.  74  supra. 

83  E.g.  Ep.  108;   127;   130.     Cf.  also  Ep.  107  to  Laeta,  on  the  education  of 
her  daughter. 

84  Ep.  99,  2,  i.    Is  this  perhaps  an  implication  that  in  other  letters  of 
Theophilus  quotations  from  classical  sources  were  to  be  expected?     A  paschal 
letter  of  Theophilus,  included  in  Jerome's  letters  because  translated  by  him, 
contains  (Ep.  100,  15,  2)  reminiscences  of  Horace  and  Publilius  Syrus ! 

85  Cf.  in  Is.  xvi,  p.  665;   Ep.  52,  2,  i;   60,  5,  3;    105,  3,  3.     The  view  of 
Augustine  is  (de  Doctr.  Christ,  n,  63)  that  pagan  evidence  is  less  valuable  than 
scriptural. 

86  The  tractates  in  the  Anecdota  Maredsolana,  in,  give  most  welcome  glimpses 
into  the  society  by  which  Jerome  was  there  surrounded.     His  adaptation  to 
his  audience  and  correspondents  was  perhaps  based  upon  I  Cor.  9,  22. 

87  Cf.  Ep.  21,  13,  4.  88  Cf.  Ep.2i,  13,  8 ;  adv.  lovin.  n,  38. 

89  With  Ep.  21,  13,  3-9  cf.  Paulinus  in  C.  S.  E.  L.  xvi,  506,  11.  76  ff.     Cf 
such  intrusions  of  paganism  Jerome  (Ep.  27,  2,  i)  asserts  himself  innocent. 

90  Cf.  Ep.   133,2   (quoting  Tert.  adv.  Hermog.  9).     The  characteristically 
Roman  attitude  of  Tertullian  (cf.  Taylor,  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle 
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and  heretics  were  regarded  as  natural  successors  of  the  phi- 
losophers.91 Consequently  the  passages  in  which  philosophers, 
as  sources  of  error,  are  mentioned  with  disparagement,  are 
many,  the  objections  against  them  being  sometimes  that  they 
intentionally  deceive,92  more  often  that  they  wander  from 
the  truth,93  that  they  clothe  their  thoughts  in  difficult  lan- 
guage,94 or  that  their  lives  and  teachings  are  inconsistent 
with  Christian  standards,95  while  the  positive  dogmas  of  all 
schools  are  frequently  attacked.96  Yet  we  must  note  a  strik- 

Ages  [1901],  no)  is  in  contrast  to  that  of  Justin,  Clement,  and  Origen,  wha 
regarded  philosophy  as  a  guide  to  Christianity  (cf .  Taylor,  op.  cit.  1 1 1 ; 
116-117;  also  Clem.  Strom,  i,  5,  28).  The  philosophical  learning  of  Clement 
and  Origen  is  noted  by  Jerome  in  Ep.  70,  4,  3;  120,  10,  2;  124,  6-7;  adv. 
Pelag.  i,  19;  contra  loann.  Hieros.  19  and  32. 

91  The  literal  meaning  and  pagan  use  of  haeresis  are  discussed  in  Comm. 
in  Titum,  p.  737,  and  in  Comm.  in  Is.  v,  p.  227,  Zeno  is  called  Stoicae  sectae 
haeresiarches.     Philosophers  and  heretics  are  combined  in  lists  of  those  of 
mistaken  views  (in  Eccl.  p.  475 ;  in  Naum,  pp.  538-539,  582 ;  in  Is.  m,  p.  105 ; 
VI,  p.  272 ;   in  Hierem.  TV,  p.  994) ;   Marcion  is  even  worse  than  Epicurus  (in- 
Is.  vii,  p.  285).    The  heretics  largely  rely  on  Plato  and  Aristotle;    Tract,  de 
Ps.  77  (Anecd.  Mared.  m,  2,  63) ;  140  (Anecd.  Mared.  m,  2,  272) ;   143  (Anecd. 
Mared.  m,  2,  284).     In  adv.  Rufin.  in,  39  Jerome  excuses  himself  for  having 
mistakenly  in  his  youth  taken  over  into  Christianity  certain  beliefs  from  his 
training  in  pagan  philosophy. 

92  In  Tract,  de  Ps.  115  (Anecd.  Mared.  in,  2,  215)  he  quotes  Col.  2,  8,  advis- 
ing against  the  casuistry  of  philosophers;   cf.  in  Ezech.  ix,  p.  360.     To  their 
contentiousness  he  applies  a  phrase  of  Tertullian  (de  Anima,  i),  philosophic 
animal  gloriae  (quoted  in  Ep.  66,  8,  3 ;   118,  5,  2). 

93  Ep.  53,  4,  2 ;  65,  21,2;  in  Ezech.  i,  p.  10 ;    in  Is.  xn,  p.  530 ;  Tract,  de  Ps. 
83  (Anecd.  Mared.  in,  2,  84) ;  de  Ps.  106  (Anecd.  Mared.  m,  2,  177) ;   Tract,  in- 
Marc.  8  (Anecd.  Mared.  m,  2,  350) ;    Homil.  in  loannem,  i  (Anecd.  Mared* 
m,  2,388). 

94  Cf.  in  Amos,  n,  p.  283 ;   in  Is.  xn,  p.  492 ;   in  Naum,  p.  582 ;   in  Eccl. 
p.  475 ;  adv.  Helvid.  2. 

95  E.g.,  Ep.  69,  3,  6 ;  in  Is.  i,  p.  35. 

96  Cases  are  too  numerous  to  recount.     Cf.  the  errors  of  the  Epicurean 
cosmogony  (Tract,  in  Is.  6,  in  Anecd.  Mared.  in,  3,  no)  and  doctrine  of  pleasure 
(in  Is.  xi,  p.  473;  cf.  xix,  p.  788),  though  in  adv.  lovin.  i,  4  he  asserts  that 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristides,  Aristippus,  Epicurus,  and  others  preferred  virtue 
to  pleasure.     In  Comm.  in  Eccl.  p.  461  he  condemns  the  Epicurean  and  Cyrenaic 
denial  of  immortality.     Other  cases  of  disparagement  of  philosophers  are  Ep* 
33,  3;   133,  2;  contra  Luctf.  14;  adv.  lovin.  n,  7;  in  Is.  x,  p.  425;    in  Ezech* 
vm,  p.  290 ;  in  lonam,  p.  419 ;  in  Eccl.  p.  495. 
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ing  passage  in  the  Commentary  on  Daniel,  in  which  he  says : 97 
"If  you  read  all  the  books  of  the  philosophers  you  cannot  help 
finding  in  them  some  part  of  the  vessels  of  God.  In  Plato, 
for  instance,  God  as  the  fashioner  of  the  world ;  in  Zeno,  the 
chief  of  the  Stoics,  the  departed  and  immortal  souls,  and  vir- 
tue as  the  sole  good,"  etc.  And  elsewhere  he  praises  the  Pla- 
tonic view  of  philosophy  as  practice  for  death,98  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  the  Stoics,99  the  philosophic  doubt  of  Carneades,100 
and  the  views  of  Cicero  on  friendship,  similar  in  content  to 
those  of  the  Christians.101 

It  was,  then,  practical  considerations  which  influenced 
Jerome's  attitude,  both  towards  philosophical  literature  and 
towards  other  types  as  well.102  In  a  letter  to  Magnus,103  ex- 
plaining why  he  so  often  quotes  the  classics,  he  cites  the  prec- 
edent of  many  ecclesiastical  writers,  beginning  with  St.  Paul. 
His  practical  justifications  were  chiefly  the  following.  First, 
the  need  of  studying  the  classics  in  order  to  be  educated  at 
all,104  and  to  have  models  upon  which  to  found  the  gradually 
developing  Christian  literature.105  Secondly,  the  desire  to 

97  P.  624 ;   cf .  in  Tit.  p.  709.     With  Jerome's  view  compare  Aug.  de  Doctr. 
Christ,  n,  60. 

98  Ep.  127,6;  but  cf.  Ep.  60,  14,  2,  where  this  principle  pales  in  comparison 
with  that  of  I  Cor.  15,  31. 

99  Ep.  66,  3,  i.  100  Contra  loann.  Hieros.  35. 

101  In  Mich,  n,  p.  5 1 7.     In  Ep.  79, 9, 4,  pagan  agreement  with  Christian  views 
is  noted. 

102  Cf.  the  sensible  words  of  Augustine,  de  Doctr.  Christ,  n,  28. 
i*Ep.  70,4,  iff. 

104  In  Ep.  21, 13,  9,  he  admits  that  such  study  in  pueris  necessitatis  est,  though 
this  may  refer  only  to  the  compulsion  applied  to  boys  by  their  elders.  Basil, 
ad  Adulescentes,  2  (Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  xxxi,  565-568),  observes  that  in  youth 
we  are  unprepared  for  the  mysteries  of  the  sacred  writings  and  therefore  practice 
ourselves  on  others,  as  soldiers  drill  first  in  athletics.  On  the  impossibility  of 
an  education  without  study  of  pagan  subjects  cf.  Grutzmacher,  i,  131  and  134; 
Taylor,  op.  cit.  108  ff.  To  refrain  from  such  training  would  force  the  Chris- 
tians to  accept  an  intellectual  equipment  inferior  to  that  of  the  pagans;  cf. 
Ep.  70,  6,  2.  Hence  the  objection  of  the  Christians  to  the  edict  of  Julian  forbid- 
ding them  to  teach  grammar  and  rhetoric;  cf.  Comparetti,  i2  (1896),  106,  and 
n.  i ;  Aug.  Cow/,  vm,  10. 

106  Thus  he  acknowledges  imitation  in  his  de  Viris  Illustrious  of  the  homony- 
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meet  pagan  adversaries  on  their  own  ground,106  a  method  par- 
ticularly employed  in  assertions  to  infidels  that  if  miracles  were 
performed  and  laudable  works  done  by  pagans,  similar  miracles 

mous  work  by  Suetonius  (Ep.  47,  3,  2;  112,  3,  2;  Vir.  III.  prolog.),  and,  in  his 
translations,  of  Cicero  and  other  translators  (Ep.  57,  5,  2;  106,  3,  3;  in  Mich. 
n,  p.  480;  in  Galat.  i,  p.  387) ;  and  Weston  (op.  cit.  98-99)  would  detect  in  Ep. 
50,  5,  2  a  similar  recognition  of  kinship  with  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

To  express  imitation  of  pagans  by  Christians  Jerome  often  uses  a  form  of 
epithet  doubtless  familiar  at  his  tune.  Thus  in  Ep.  57,  12,  2  Pammachius  is 
nostrorum  temporum  Aristarchus  (cf.  adv.  Rufin.  i,  17;  in,  30);  in  Ep.  22,  35 
Josephus  is  Graecus  Livius;  Virgil  (in  Mich,  11,  p.  518-519)  is  poeta  sublimis  (non 
Homer  us  alter,  ut  Lucilius  (1189  Marx)  de  Ennio  suspicatur,sed  primus  Homer  us 
apud  Latinos);  with  which  compare  Ep.  121,  10,  where  Virgil  is  alter  Homerus 
apud  nos;  David  (in  Ep.  53,  8,  17)  is  Simonides  noster,  Pindarus  et  Alcaeus, 
Flaccus  quoque,  Catullus  et  Serenus;  Lactantius  (Ep.  58,  10,  2)  is  quasi  quidam 
fiuvius  eloquentiae  Tullianae;  Jovinian  (adv.  lovin.  i,  i)  the  Epicurus  Christia- 
norum;  Vigilantius  (Ep.  61,  3,  3;  ironically)  is  the  solus  .  .  .  Cato;  cf.  contra 
loann.  Hieros.  39 :  Hippocrates  Christianorum  (and  ib.  38) ;  also  in  Is.  xn, 
492-493  :  noster  Luscius  Lanuvinus. 

I  might  here  note,  in  connection  with  this  sophistical  etiquette  of  indirect 
reference  (cf.  Wright's  Julian  [Loeb  Classical  Library],  i,  xi),  that  Jerome 
commonly  employs  such  expressions  as  gentilium  fabulae  (Ep.  117,  6,  4;  contra 
loann.  Hieros.  19;  in  Is.  vi,  pp.  236  and  240;  x,  p.  444;  in  Galat.  i,  p.  418), 
fabulae  poetarum  (Ep.  130,  7;  in  Is.  rv,  p.  159;  in  Hierem.  m,  pp.  923-924; 
in  Ezech.  vi,  p.  197;  in  Dan.  pp.  652-653;  in  Osee,  n,  pp.  53-54;  in  Naum, 
p.  549),  fabulae  (contra  loann.  Hieros.  35 ;  adv.  lovin.  i,  7 ;  in  Amos,  n,  p.  289 ; 
in  Galat.  11,  p.  619;  in  Ephes.  in,  p.  651),  or  in  saeculari  litteratura  legimus 
(in  Amos,  ni,  p.  313).  The  following  epithets  are  frequent:  insignis  poeta 
(Virgil,  in  Is.  xvi,  p.  680 ;  Ovid,  in  Osee,  i,  p.  24) ;  illustris  poeta  (Virgil,  Ep. 
140,  10,  in  Zach.  i,  p.  792) ;  poeta  gentilis  (Virgil,  Ep.  7,  4,  i,  and  17,  2,  i,  in 
Eccl.  p.  448 ;  Horace,  Ep.  16,  2,  i) ;  ethnicus  poeta  (Virgil,  Ep.  79,  7,  8) ;  poeta 
saecularis  (Persius,  Tract,  de  Ps.  93,  in  Anecd.  Mared.  in,  2, 130) ;  ardens  poeta 
(Lucan,  Ep.  123,  17,  in  Is.  xv,  p.  657;  called  ardentissimus  poeta  in  Comm. 
in  Ezech.  xin,  p.  545) ;  poeta  doctissimus  (Oppian,  in  Ezech.  xrv,  p.  595) ; 
philosophus  et  poeta  (Virgil,  in  Eccl.  p.  469);  poeta  (Virgil,  in  Eccl.  pp.  452 
and  460,  in  Ezech.  ix,  p.  357);  quidam  poeta  (Claudian,  in  Is.  vm,  p.  361); 
lyricus  (Horace,  in  Mich,  n,  p.  517);  Latinus  .  .  .  historicus  (Sallust,  in  Galat. 
i,  p.  416 ;  cf .  m,  p.  500) ;  historicus  (Sallust,  adv.  lovin.  n,  10)  ;  nobilis  historicus 
(Sallust,  in  Eccl.  p.  430). 

106  As  St.  Paul  quoted  from  Aratus,  Epimenides,  and  Menander ;  cf .  Ep. 
70,  2,  2  ff. ;  70,  2,  4;  130,  18;  in  Tit.  pp.  706-707;  in  Ephes.  in,  p.  648;  in 
Galat.  n,  p.  471.  Other  examples  are  given  in  Ep.  70,  3,  and  Jerome  says 
that  Cyprian  was  criticized  for  failure  thus  to  meet  pagans  on  their  own 
ground.  An  example  of  Jerome's  own  method  will  be  found  in  Comm.  in  Osee, 
i,  P-  5- 
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and  merits  must  be  allowed  to  Christians ; 107  and,  per  contra, 
to  convince  Christian  readers  that  they  must  at  least  prove 
themselves  equal  in  these  virtues  to  the  pagans  whom  they 
despise.108  Thirdly,  he  finds  it  desirable  to  make  much  use 
of  history,  and  this  in  two  ways :  (i)  as  necessary  for  inter- 
preting allegories,  particularly  those  in  the  prophets,109  and 
(2)  as  containing  examples  of  virtues  and  vices  useful  for 
study,110  though  this  latter  method  was  obviously  in  need  of 
severe  restriction.111  Finally,  almost  all  literature  contains 
information  of  value.  In  the  spirit  of  Pliny  the  Elder  112  and 
Quintilian  113  he  remarks114  that  "  almost  all  the  books  of  all 

107  Thus  the  incredible  youth  of  Ahaz  when  he  became,  at  what  Jerome 
reckons  as  eleven  years  of  age,  the  father  of  Hezekiah,  is  paralleled  by  Greek 
and  Roman  prodigies  (Ep.  72,  2,  1-3) ;    the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  is 
defended  by  the  even  more  improbable  tales  which  pagan  readers  of  Ovid 
accept  (in  lonam,  p.  406) ;  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  eating  grass  is  more  worthy 
of  credence  than  many  tales  from  mythology,  such  as  Scylla,  the  Chimaera, 
the  Hydra,  the  Centaurs,  and  ancient  metamorphoses  (in  Dan.  p.  645) ;    if 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  could  mysteriously  disappear,  why  could  not  Jesus?  — 
quid  magis  licet  hoc  Domino  non  licet?  (contra  loann.  Hieros.  34;    cf.  35). 
But  elsewhere  (ib.  32)  he  condemns  the  use  of  pagan  arguments  by  Christians 
and  heretics;  cf.  ib.  19  and  Ep.  133,  3. 

108  Cf .  Ep.  66,  8,  3 ;    adv.  lovin.  n,  14.     Similar  a  fortiori  arguments  are 
drawn  from  pagans  who  preferred  virtue  to  pleasure  (adv.  lovin.  i,  4),  respected 
virginity  (ib.  i,  41  ff.),  avoided  remarriage  (Ep.  54,  i,  2;    79,  7,  8;    123,   8), 
and  maintained  peaceable  dispositions  (Ep.  17,  2,  i). 

109  A  g00<i  example  is  found  in  Comm.  in  Dan.  praef.  pp.  621-622.     Josephus 
is,  of  course,  constantly  employed  as  testimony  for  the  truth  of  Scripture. 
On  the  importance  of  history  cf .  Aug.  de  Doctr.  Christ,  n,  44 ;  and  for  philosophy 
as  ancillary  to  scriptural  exegesis,  Taylor,  112.     Jerome,  in  spite  of  fondness 
both  for  Virgil  and  for  the  detection  of  allegory,  did  not  consider  the  fourth 
Eclogue  as  prophetic;   cf.  Ep.  53,  7,  3.     In  fact,  though  recognizing  that  the 
pagans  themselves  employed  allegory  in  explaining  secular  writers  (in  Ezech. 
in,  p.  89),  he  was  not  himself  inclined  to  do  so. 

110  Instances  will  be  found  in  Ep.  52,  3,  5-6;  57,  3,  2 ;  58,  5,  2 ;  adv.  lovin. 
n,  n ;  etc. 

111  In  Ep.  77,  2,  3,  however,  he  derives  the  greatness  of  Fabiola  not  from  her 
Fabian  ancestry,  sed  de  ecclesiae  humilitate.    Augustine  in  the  de  Civitate  Dei 
similarly  belittles  pagan  exempla  virtutis,  for  if  it  were  too  freely  admitted  that 
worthy  characters  might  be  produced  outside  Christianity,  dangerous  results 
might  follow.     Cf.  Litchfield  in  Harv.  Stud,  xxv  (1914),  67-70. 

112  Plin.  Ep.  in,  5,  10.  113  x,  i,  40;  x,  i,  57. 

u4  Ep.  70,  6,  i.  So  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  favored  gathering  roses  among 
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writers  —  except  such  as  with  Epicurus  have  not  learned 
letters  —  are  replete  with  learning."  In  scientific  matters, 
accordingly,  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  ecclesiastical 
dogmas,  he  freely  uses  pagan  writers.115  Great  use  is  also 
made  of  proverbial  expressions,  some  literary 116  and  some 
from  everyday  life,  and  the  satirists,  especially  Persius,  are 
favorites,  doubtless  because  of  their  moral  earnestness  and 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  social  conditions  of  paganism.117 
I  have  attempted,  then,  briefly  to  trace  the  influence  upon 
Jerome  of  his  education,  the  mental  outlook  of  his  correspon- 
dents, his  theological  beliefs,  and  the  practical  necessities 
arising  in  the  life  of  a  scholar  and  controversialist.  In  a  long 
life,  full  of  critical  activity,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  pictur- 

the  thorns  of  paganism  (Carm.  i,  2,  10,  214  ff.  in  Migne,  Pair.  Gr.  xxxvn,  695- 
696),  and  similar  advice  is  found  in  Basil,  ad  Adulescentes,  (Migne,  Pair.  Gr. 
xxxi,  563  ff.)-  The  works  of  Gregory,  a  teacher  of  Jerome  (cf.  Griitzmacher, 
i,  177  ff.),  abound  in  classical  quotations  for  which  he  makes  no  apology  (though 
he  upbraids  Gregory  of  Nyssa  in  Ep.  n  for  abandoning  Christian  books  for  the 
trade  of  a  rhetorician;  cf.  Ep.  235),  and  Basil  takes  for  granted  that  the  young 
will  study  secular  writings.  For  the  greater  tolerance  of  the  Eastern  Church 
see  Comparetti,  i2,  105,  n.  i. 

115  E.g.  in  explaining  eclipses  (in  Is.  vi,  p.  240).     In  Ep.  121,  6  Xenophon's 
Oeconomicus  is  praised ;   elsewhere  medical  writers  are  employed  (cf .  Pease  in 
Harv.  Stud,  xxv  [1914],  81-82). 

116  Here  is  probably  one  explanation  of  Jerome's  fondness  for  comedy  (another 
being  the  influence  of  Donatus),  for  the  New  Comedy  is  primarily  description 
of  life ;   cf.  Ep.  54,  9,  5.     He  recognizes,  like  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.  TV,  35)  and 
others,  the  unbecoming  nature  of  many  comedies  and  mimes;  e.g.,  Ep.  52, 
5,  7  and  147,  3 ;  in  Ezech.  x,  p.  404 ;  in  Ephes.  in,  p.  666.     But  the  New  Comedy 
is  also  as  free  as  any  form  of  pagan  literature  from  corrupting  theological 
doctrines.     For  Jerome's  quotations  from  comedy  and  mimes  see  Liibeck, 
106-115,  to  which  several  additions  might  be  made.     Tragedy  was  nearly 
negligible ;    for  a   few  references   to   Euripides  —  indirectly  borrowed  —  cf . 
Liibeck,  17-18,  and  Zockler,  328.     The  witnessing  of  tragedies  and  comedies 
is  condemned  (in  Ezech.  x,  p.  404). 

117  For  Horace  see  Liibeck,  162-167;  for  Persius,  id.  195-198;  for  Juvena1, 
id.  198-199,  to  which  add  Vit.  Hilar.  12  (cf.  Juv.  10,  22)  and  Ep.  52,  5,  4  (perhaps 
cf.  Juv.  13,  242).     Persius  even  makes  his  way  into  Jerome's  sermons:   Tract, 
de  Ps.  93  (Anecd.  Mared.  in,  2,  130;   cf.  in,  3,  83).     Horace's  contempt  for 
gods  that  were  the  work  of  men's  hands  (Sat.  i,  8,  i  ff.)  is  welcomed  (in  Is.  xn, 
p.  528).     For  the  popularity  of  Persius  and  Juvenal  cf.  Sandys,  Hist,  of  Class. 
Scholarship,  i2  (1906),  644-645. 
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esque  dream  of  his  youthful  asceticism  should  have  lost  its  force, 
even  had  it  had  at  first  a  greater  effect  than  the  rhetorical 
character  and  hortatory  purpose  of  its  description  would  in- 
dicate.118 Indeed,  we  may  say  that  the  subsequent  world, 
more  deeply  impressed  by  one  dramatic  incident  than  by 
many  years  passed  in  modification  or  contradiction  of  it,  has 
ascribed  to  the  vision  of  Jerome  altogether  too  much  impor- 
tance. But,  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  dream,  his  atti- 
tude, like  that  of  others,  appears,  if  not  absolutely  consistent, 
at  least  easily  intelligible.  It  was  that  of  a  man  classically 
trained,  seeing  the  strong  points  but  also  the  weaknesses  of  the 
secular  literature ;  in  his  youthful  enthusiasm  led  first  to  ad- 
miration and  then  to  strong,  though  temporary,  aversion  to 
the  classics ;  and,  finally,  with  the  sanity  of  maturer  life  and 
the  influence  of  the  culture  of  the  Greek  East,  able  to  walk  with 
a  surer  step,  realizing  that  complete  acceptance  of  the  new 
faith  did  not  necessarily  involve  total  rejection  of  what  was  of 
value  in  the  old  literature.  In  other  words,  his  progress  was 
the  familiar  succession  of  narrowly  conservative  and  unques- 
tioning upbringing,  radical  disillusionment  and  revolt,  and 
true  and  ripe  liberalism. 

118  Traube  well  remarks  (n,  66) :  "Trotz  der  Vision,  trotz  seine  Schwiire 
blieb  Hieronymus,  was  er  war:  Grammatiker,  Philolog,  Klassizist,  Zitaten- 
jager,  der  christliche  Aristarch,  der  es  nie  aufgegeben  hat  die  Alten  zu  lesen 
und  zu  zitieren.  Fur  die  lateinische  Literatur  des  Mittelalters,  fur  die  Entwick- 
lung  der  Sprache  ist  das  von  dem  gewaltigsten  Einfluss  gewesen.  Er  will  die 
Bibel  nicht  nur  fideli  sermone,  sondern  puro  sermone  ubersetzen." 
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X.  —  The  Publication  of  Martial's  Poems 
BY  PROFESSOR  EVAN  T.  SAGE 

UNIVERSITY   OF   PITTSBURGH 

I  begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  meanings  in  Martial  of 
the  words  liber  and  libellus.  The  other  descriptive  terms 
used  by  the  poet,  such  as  carmen,  epigramma,  versus,  disticha, 
nugae,  and  ioci,  offer  no  difficulty.  There  are  various  uses, 
however,  of  liber  and  libellus.  Liber  is  of  course  used  in  the 
sense  we  are  familiar  with,  as  in  liber  quintus  and  just  as  we 
speak  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Aeneid.  If  librum  at  the  end  of 
the  Preface  to  Book  xn  is  right  (the  Mss.  disagree),  it  means 
something  smaller  than  a  book  in  the  ordinary  sense.  That 
liber  may  have  such  a  meaning  is  shown  by  such  a  poem  as 
iv,  10,  where  liber  and  libellus  are  both  used  of  the  same  thing. 
In  x,  i  the  poet  advises  the  reader  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the 
liber  and  thus  convert  it  into  a  libellus,  but  in  xiv,  2  he  says 
that  his  libellus  is  so  arranged  that  the  same  thing  may  be  done 
to  it.  In  v,  2  he  contrasts  his  previous  quattuor  libellos  with 
his  new  quintus  liber.  It  appears  then  that  Martial  some- 
times uses  the  two  words  in  their  natural  relations  of  size  and 
also  uses  them  as  synonymous  with  one  another.  Libellus 
then  is  not  necessarily  a  short  book  as  distinguished  from  a 
long  one,  nor  a  book  of  poems  as  distinguished  from  one  of 
prose.  If  on  the  one  hand  libellus  is  interchangeable  with 
liber,  on  the  other  it  is  synonymous  with  carmen  or  epigramma. 
In  x,  19  we  have  the  poem  which  Martial  sent  to  Pliny.  The 
poet  commands  his  muse  to  take  to  Pliny  his  libellus.  In 
Ep.  in,  21  Pliny  refers  to  the  versiculi  which  Martial  wrote  in 
his  praise,  and  quotes  verses  12-21  of  this  poem.  Thus  we 
have  a  complete  identification  of  the  libellus  which  Martial 
sent  to  Pliny:  it  is  x,  19.  I  have  no  other  absolutely  sure 
case  where  libellus  must  mean  one  poem.  There  are  how- 
ever several  instances  where  it  may  have  this  meaning :  cf . 
™,  99 ;  v,  36 ;  ix,  49,  etc. 
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It  is  probable,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  that  many  of 
Martial's  poems  appeared  first  in  the  form  of  occasional  and 
separate  verses  (libelli  in  the  sense  last  mentioned),  and  that 
these  fugitive  productions  were  from  time  to  time  collected  and 
published  in  the  larger  libri.  Probably  many  if  not  most  of 
the  poems  in  any  liber  were  already  known  to  larger  or  smaller 
groups  of  readers.  When  material  failed,  or  when  some  spe- 
cial reason  existed,  other  poems  might  be  included.  Some  of 
these  might  be  new  poems,  such  as  dedicatory  verses,  or  old 
poems  that  had  for  some  reason  never  been  published.  To  the 
latter  class  would  belong  such  a  poem  as  x,  61,  on  Erotion. 
Erotion  died  about  89,  apparently,  and  in  the  next  liber  the 
epitaph  which  Martial  had  written  was  published  (v,  34). 
This  was  natural  and  appropriate.  It  would  not  be  natural 
and  appropriate  to  write  and  publish  a  new  tribute  to  her 
memory  ten  years  later  (if,  as  I  believe,  this  poem  appeared  in 
the  second  enlarged  edition  of  Book  x,  published  in  98).  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  poet  tried  several  times  before  he 
succeeded  in  composing  the  admirable  verses  known  now  as 
v,  34  (v,  37  also  deals  with  Erotion).  Among  these  rejected 
experiments  was  a  poem  that  was  later  deemed  worthy  of 
publication,  and  preserved  as  x,  61.  Such  a  poem  as  i,  66 
shows  that  the  author  had  on  hand  unpublished  material. 
Martial  here  suggests  that  the  plagiarist  should  follow  the 
safer  course  of  buying  unpublished  verses,  and  with  them,  the 
author's  silence. 

It  is  certain  that  there  were  these  collected  libri  in  the 
poet's  lifetime,  and  probably  then  the  work  of  his  own  hand. 
The  proof  may  be  found  in  such  poems  as  vn,  17,  ix,  84, 
vm,  3,  etc. 

Libellus  may  then  mean  anything  in  Martial  from  one  poem 
to  a  collection  usually  described  as  a  liber.  Obviously,  the 
question  of  the  time  and  manner  of  publication  of  the  Epi- 
grams becomes  more  rather  than  less  complicated.  Shall  we 
say  that  a  poem  is  published  only  when  it  appears  in  a  liber 
though  known  to  some  readers  long  before?  I  shall,  despite 
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these  doubts,  continue  to  regard  a  poem  as  published  when  it 
appears  in  a  liber  unless  we  can  show  that  it  did  or  probably 
did  appear  earlier  or  in  different  form.  The  extent  of  the 
publication  of  individual  poems  (libelli),  and  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  effected,  should  be  investigated. 

If  we  can  believe  that  a  poem  might  be  published  as  a 
separate  libellus  and  also  as  part  of  a  liber,  some  difficulties 
of  interpretation  will  be  lessened.  Some  poems  refer  to  the 
books  of  which  they  are  a  part,  though  they  should  be  sepa- 
rate. Among  these  is  vn,  17,  which  is  a  letter  of  transmittal, 
so  to  speak,  accompanying  seven  libelli  which  the  poet  sent 
to  lulius  Martialis.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  one  of 
Martial's  oldest  and  dearest  friends  had  never  before  had  any 
of  the  poems.  This  friend  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Epigrams :  cf.  I,  15,  HI,  5,  iv,  64,  vi,  i.  Yet  we  find  Martial 
sending  him  at  this  time  the  seven  books  of  Epigrams".  Pos- 
sibly, it  may  be  urged,  these  include  the  earlier  works,  the 
Liber  Spectaculorum  and  Books  xm  and  xiv,  but  the  refer- 
ence to  lasciva  Thalia  as  Martial's  muse  makes  this  possibility 
slight.  The  gift  was  undoubtedly  Books  I-VH  of  the  Epi- 
grams, corrected  by  the  poet  himself.  There  are  two  ways 
of  explaining  the  presence  within  Book  vn  of  a  poem  trans- 
mitting Book  VH  with  others  :  (i)  The  poem  was  a  real  letter 
of  transmittal  and  appeared  separately  as  well  as  in  its  present 
place  in  the  book.  (2)  The  poem  appeared  only  separately, 
and  was  included  at  this  point  by  a  later  editor,  who  chose 
this  particular  place  for  it  because  of  the  numerical  septem  in 
it.  The  testimony  of  the  Mss.  indicates  that  we  now  have 
substantially  the  text  as  Martial  made  it  up  for  his  libri ;  if  an 
editor  or  editors  had  worked  over  a  number  of  fugitive  poems 
in  addition  to  those  which  Martial  had  already  included  in  the 
published  libri,  we  should  expect  to  find  greater  variety  in 
content  and  arrangement  as  a  result  of  this  extra  and  later 
expansion  of  the  libri  as  published  by  Martial.  I  incline, 
therefore,  to  the  former  theory,  that  the  poem  was  sent  to 
Martialis  both  separately  and  in  the  book  in  its  present  place. 
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(For  further  discussion  of  successive  editions  in  Martial's  life 
see  below.) 

Another  difficult  poem  is  I,  2.  In  this  poem  the  author 
states  that  a  codex  edition  of  Martial  may  be  purchased  from 
the  dealer  or  publisher  Secundus.  It  is  tempting  to  believe 
that  the  poem  was  an  advertisement  (see  my  paper,  "The 
Profits  of  Literature  in  Ancient  Rome,"  C.W.  x,  170  ff.,  and 
Ball,  "  A  Forerunner  of  the  Advertising  Agent,"  CJ.  n,  165  ff.). 
There  are  two  places  where  the  poem  would  have  been  valu- 
able in  that  way,  in  a  contemporary  volumen  edition,  and 
separately  published  and  posted  on  the  pila  of  the  booksellers. 
The  purpose  of  advertising  is  to  stimulate  a  demand  and  fur- 
nish information  as  to  how  the  demand  may  be  satisfied,  not 
to  remind  one  how  the  demand  has  been  satisfied.  The  place 
for  this  poem  was  then  anywhere  outside  of  the  codex  edition 
to  which  it  refers,  but  the  interest  of  the  reader  of  the  adver- 
tisement would  not  be  diminished  if  he  found  the  same  poem 
in  the  edition  which  he  purchased,  though  this  would  be  a 
secondary  value  only  and  incidental  to  the  main  purpose.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  Lowell  had  this  poem 
in  mind  when  he  wrote  an  advertisement  for  his  Fable  for 
Critics,  which  was  later  used  as  a  title  page  (cf.  Putnam, 
Authors  and  Their  Public  in  Ancient  Times*  219).  The 
parallel  is  so  close  that  I  can  easily  believe  that  Martial  did 
exactly  the  same  thing. 

There  is  another  problem  in  connection  with  this  poem. 
What  did  this  codex  edition  of  Secundus  contain?  Birt,  in 
his  revision  of  M  tiller's  Handbuch,  i,  346,  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  Preface  and  the  first  two  poems  of  Book  i  do  not  be- 
long to  the  original  edition,  but  to  a  revised  edition  containing 
selections  from  Books  i-vn.  My  own  dissent  has  been  indi- 
cated. Immisch,  Herm.  XLVI,  481  ff.  thinks  that  this  revised 
edition  contained  not  selections,  but  Books  i-vn  complete,  as 
travellers  would  want  the  longest  possible  books.  I  suggest 
that  the  codex  edition  was  contemporaneous  with  the  volu- 
men edition,  that  the  contents  of  the  two  were  the  same, 
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(unless  the  codex  edition  contained  Books  i  and  n),  and  that 
there  was  no  edition  of  Books  i-vn  at  all.  (One  thinks  at 
once  of  the  gift  to  Martialis,  but  that  was  merely  a  special 
copy,  prepared  as  a  gift,  and  not  necessarily  as  an  edition.) 
As  far  back  as  Schneidewin,  at  least,  this  theory  of  an  edition 
of  the  first  seven  books  has  been  advanced,  but  has  never 
found  general  acceptance.  In  addition  to  the  arguments 
previously  advanced,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  Book 
x  the  Mss.  clearly  indicate  that  there  were  two  editions,  of 
different  dates,  but  both  in  the  life  of  the  author.  Why  are 
there  not  similar  indications  in  the  case  of  Books  i-vn? 
There  are  variants  that  are  clearly  ancient,  but  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  these  books,  and  are  not  closely  and  regularly 
associated  with  any  of  the  families  of  Mss.  Perhaps  these 
earlier  editions  were  in  every  other  case  than  Book  x  absorbed 
in  the  recensions  of  Gennadius  and  others,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  know  of^no  real  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  an 
edition  of  Books  i-vn,  either  complete  or  in  excerpts.  Birt's 
opinion  is  based  on  his  assumption  that  artare  (i,  2,  3)  means 
'  to  make  a  collection  of  excerpts. '  This  assumption,  in  turn, 
is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  support  his  theory  that  parch- 
ment books  were  cheaper  than  those  of  papyrus.  It  appar- 
ently is  true  that  in  xn,  5,  2,  Martial  refers  to  a  collection  of 
poems  from  Books  x  and  xi,  using  the  words  artatus  labor  est. 
This  abridged  edition  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
timidumque  brevemque  libellum  of  xn,  n,  7.  In  Hieronymus, 
Ep.  XLVIII,  14,  artavit  may  have  a  similar  meaning ;  but  in  no 
other  passage,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  this  the  natural  interpre- 
tation (see  the  Thesaurus,  s.v.).  Horace,  Epist.  i,  20,  8  (in 
breve  cogi),  sometimes  cited  as  a  parallel,  may  be  differently 
explained.  The  closest  parallel  is  Martial,  xrv,  190,  which 
reads : 

Titus  Livius  in  membranis 

Pellibus  exiguis  artatur  Livius  ingens, 
Quern  mea  non  totum  bibliotheca  capit. 
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It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  this  was  a  collection  of  excerpts 
or  even  a  summary :  this  takes  away  the  point  of  the  second 
verse.  Yet  Birt  is  compelled  now  to  do  this,  as,  according  to 
him,  not  even  on  parchment  could  a  complete  Livy  be  cheaper 
than  the  Monobiblos  Properti.  His  former  assumption 
(Antike  Buchwesen,  86)  of  some  form  of  shorthand  is  perhaps 
nearer  right,  if  anything  is  needed.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  ancient  codices  might  vary  in  size  as  did  those 
written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  all  Livy  might  be  gotten 
into  a  codex  that,  at  least  when  compared  with  the  numerous 
volumina  that  would  be  required,  would  be  small  indeed. 
This  is  the  easiest  interpretation  of  xiv,  190.  That  there  were 
such  summaries  as  Birt  mentions  for  Livy  and  Virgil,  is  cer- 
tain; that  artare  means  to  make  such  a  summary,  is  not. 
The  word  might  even  be  publishers'  slang  for  the  production 
of  a  codex.  Books  of  remarkably  small  size  were  known  in 
antiquity,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny's  account  of  a  codex  of  the 
Iliad  so  small  that  it  could  be  contained  in  a  nut  shell  (N.H. 
vii,  85.)  It  does  not  follow  that  this  Livy  was  such  a  curi- 
osity, but  the  book  trade  was  capable  of  producing  such 
novelties.  It  is  not  then  certain  that  Secundus  had  for  sale 
an  edition  including  selections  from  Books  i-vn. 

While  bulk  would  no  doubt  be  an  attraction  to  travellers 
with  long  distances  to  go,  there  is  little  positive  evidence  for 
a  complete  edition  of  these  books.  Immisch  believes  that  this 
codex  edition  is  at  the  basis  of  our  text  tradition.  He  thinks 
that  the  first  recto  page  contained  a  portrait  of  the  author  and 
poems  i  and  2  of  Book  I.  On  the  verso  was  the  prose  portion 
of  the  Preface.  The  next  page  contained  the  verse  portion  of 
the  Preface,  followed  by  i,  3  and  4.  The  Gennadian  family 
of  Mss.  (G)  omits  poems  i  and  2  entirely.  The  Vulgate 
family  (V)  has  them  between  the  prose  and  verse  portions  of 
the  Preface.  Immisch  says  that  G  is  descended  from  a  copy 
in  which  the  first  recto  page  was  illegible,  V  from  a  copy 
which  had  the  first  sheet  bound  wrong  side  out.  This  theory 
is  ingenious  and  may  be  correct.  It  would  not  however 
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i 
prove  that  the  codex  edition  contained  anything  more  than 

Book  i.  This  edition  was  for  travellers  and  anyone  else  who 
wanted  Martial  for  a  constant  companion.  The  plural 
libellos  in  i,  2,  i,  repeated  by  has  in  verse  3,  points  to  a  series  of 
separate  codices  rather  than  to  one  large  one.  If  libelli  equals 
libri  in  this  passage,  there  were  the  Liber  Spectaculorum, 
the  juvenile  works,  Books  xm,  xiv,  i,  and  possibly  n  avail- 
able for  publication  in  codex  form  at  this  time. 

This  brings  me  to  another  point,  the  relative  dates  of  pub- 
lication of  Books  i  and  n.  It  is  generally  assumed  (since  the 
publication  of  Stobbe's  paper  in  Phil,  xxvi,  62  ff.)  that  Books 
i  and  II  were  published  together.  I  should  like  to  offer  the 
suggestion  that  they  were  first  published  in  this  form  by 
Secundus  in  the  codex  edition,  Book  n,  and  possibly  Book  i, 
having  previously  appeared  in  volumen  form.  In  in,  i 
Martial  speaks  of  prior  em  librum  and  of  verna  liber,  as  if  he 
had  previously  issued  only  one  book  of  the  series.  This 
difficulty  has  long  been  noted  though  not  explained.  There  is 
another  difficulty  that  is  usually  not  noticed  by  editors,  in 
n,  93.  In  this,  the  last  poem  of  Book  n,  Regulus  asks  where 
Book  i  is,  as  what  he  has  in  his  hands  is  Book  n.  The  poet 
replies  that  Book  i  is  "too  modest"  (for  what?)  but  that  Book 
II  may  easily  be  made  into  Book  i  by  erasure.  This  suggests 
that  the  single  predecessor  of  Book  m  was  Book  n.  I  know 
of  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  How- 
ever I  shall  venture  a  suggestion.  Martial  planned  two 
libri,  to  be  known  as  I  and  n,  before  he  published  either  one ; 
he  published  Book  n  first,  his  book  containing  mainly  poems 
of  earlier  date  (Friedlander,  Einleitung,  53),  calling  it  Book 
n  because  that  was  what  it  would  eventually  be ;  for  some 
reason  the  publication  of  Book  i  was  delayed  until  after  Book 
in  had  been  published,  this  book  having  been  written  in 
Gaul;  final  accomplishment  of  his  plan  was  reserved  for  the 
codex  edition  of  Secundus.  It  could  not  have  been  delayed 
very  long,  as  there  were  four  libri  in  circulation  in  89,  as  we 
know  from  v,  2,  5.  This  theory  will  account  for  the  singular 
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prior  em  librum  in  m,  i,  3,  for  the  absence  of  Book  I  noted  in 
n,  93,  and  for  the  far  from  restrained  self-satisfaction  expressed 
in  i,  i.  I  should  suppose  that  the  edition  of  Secundus,  con- 
taining Books  i-n,  followed  closely  upon  the  heels  of  Book  m, 
and  that  this  was  the  first  appearance  of  Book  i.  It  must, 
however,  be  regarded  as  possible  that  the  codex  edition  con- 
tained only  Book  i.  In  either  case,  Immisch's  ideas  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  first  pages  might  be  sound. 

I  come  at  last  to  the  relations  of  the  various  publishers  of 
Martial,  for  I  believe  that  they  were  all  publishers  as  well  as 
dealers.  Trypho  was  both,  as  we  can  see  by  comparing  rv, 
72,  xin,  2,  and  Quintilian,  Preface  to  the  Institutio  Oratoria. 
Pollius  (i,  113)  was  the  publisher  of  Martial's  youthful  works. 
It  is  not  known  that  he  was  a  dealer,  but  this  seems  reason- 
able. Probably  he  had  no  connection  with  Martial's  later 
works,  and  the  poem  cited  is  in  the  nature  of  an  advertise- 
ment. According  to  I,  117,  Atrectus  was  dominus  of  a  shop 
in  the  Argiletum,  where  a  fine  volumen  of  Martial  could  be  had 
for  five  denarii.  If  he  was  important  enough  to  sell  such 
editions,  and  to  be  mentioned  in  Martial's  poems,  he  was 
probably  a  publisher  too.  The  same  is  true  of  Secundus, 
especially  if  my  suggestion  is  sound,  that  he  was  the  first  to 
issue  Books  i  and  n  together.  Birt  (Buchwesen,  358  and  360) 
thought  that  Pollius  was  the  real  publisher  and  that  Atrectus 
and  Secundus  were  his  agents.  He  also  suggested  (ib.  359) 
that  the  three  men  published  Book  i  at  common  expense. 
There  seems  no  other  evidence  for  his  assumption  that  there 
was  a  publishers'  association  for  the  promotion  of  their  gen- 
eral interests  —  an  attractive  hypothesis  too  rashly  accepted 
by  Putnam  (p.  242)  and  Mumby  (Romance  of  Bookselling,  10). 
Atrectus  and  Secundus  were  thought  to  be  two  names  for  one 
man  by  Becker  (Handb.  i,  257  and  407),  and  this  theory  has 
recently  been  revived  by  Peck  (C.P.  ix,  77-78).  It  seems 
impossible  to  accept  it  for  topographical  reasons.  Haenny, 
Schriftsteller  und  Buchhandler  im  alien  Rom2,  69,  thought  that 
Atrectus  and  Secundus  were  agents  of  Trypho,  but  the  two 
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references  to  Trypho  in  Martial  do  not  give  us  any  reason  to 
think  that  Trypho  had  anything  to  do  with  Book  i.  This 
would  render  impossible  the  view  of  Friedlander,  Einleitung, 
1 6,  and  Dziatzko,  Rh.  Mus.  XLIX,  570,  that  Trypho  handled 
Books  i-iv  at  least.  Dziatzko  thinks  that  Atrectus  and 
Trypho  were  the  only  real  publishers.  It  seems,  however, 
that  all  four  were  publishers.  Perhaps  Atrectus  specialized  in 
fine  volumen  editions,  Secundus  in  pocket  editions  in  codex 
form.  If  this  is  so,  their  editions  were  not  competitive,  and 
the  poet  himself  arranged  to  have  his  works  offered  to  the 
public  in  all  the  possible  forms. 
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XI.  —  Oral  and  Written  Pleading  in  Athenian  Courts 
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ACTIONS  at  law  in  the  courts  of  Athens  were  commenced, 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  procedure,  by  the  plaintiff's  sum- 
mons to  the  defendant  to  appear  before  a  magistrate.1 
The  next  step  was  the  filing  of  the  first  pleading,  the  com- 
plaint.2 There  are  a  number  of  cases  from  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  including  both  public  and  private  actions,  in 
which  the  plaintiff  in  person  hands  in  a  written  complaint 
to  the  magistrate,  or  to  his  clerk  or  a  deputy.3  This  was  no 
doubt  the  customary  procedure  of  the  time.  That  it  was  so 
fixed  by  legal  enactment  has  yet  to  be  proved,  though  this 
may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  procedure  that  was  fol- 
lowed in  filing  with  the  evOvvoi  complaints  against  officials.4 
The  time  at  which  this  method  of  filing  complaints  was 
introduced  has  not  been  established.  In  fact  all  discussions 
of  Athenian  procedure,  from  that  of  Heffter  in  1822  to  the 
recent  work  of  Lipsius,  assume  that  it  was  followed  without 
variation  throughout  the  entire  period  covered  by  our 
sources.6  In  none  of  them,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  discover, 
is  any  attempt  made  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  original 
viva  yoce  proceedings  were  replaced  by  the  documentary 
pleadings  of  the  Demosthenic  period.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  inquiry  was  not  suggested  by  Bonner's  discovery  — 
published  only  in  1905  —  that  the  rule  requiring  evidence  to 
be  presented  in  writing  was  not  enacted  until  the  fourth 
century,6  or  by  the  circumstance  that  even  in  the  late 

1  Lipsius,  Att.  Recht,  804  ff.  2  /£.  815  ff. 

3  The  cases  are  cited  and  discussed  infra,  pp.  188  ff. 

*  Arist.   Const.  Ath.  48,  4  :    ypd\f/as  els    irivdiciov   \e\ev  KU^VOV  .  .   . 


6  Heffter,  280,  283  f.;  Plainer,  I,  119  ff.  ;  Meyer-Schomann-Lipsius,  Att. 
Prozess,  790  ff.  (Schomann's  account);  Lipsius,  Att.  Recht,  815  ff. 

6  Evidence,  46  f.;  Leisi,  Der  Zeuge  im  attischen  Recht  (Frauenfeld,  1908), 
85  ff.  For  the  details  of  this  problem,  cf.  infra,  pp.  190  ff. 
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Demosthenic  period  the  phrase  ypacf>rjv  airofyepew  is  rarely 
found,  and  ctTrofa'peiv  alone  still  more  rarely.  Had  it  been 
customary  to  file  complaints  in  writing  during  the  entire 
period  represented  by  our  sources,  we  should  expect  to  find 
a7ro(j)€peiv  in  more  general  use  by  the  time  of  Demosthenes. 
Before  entering  upon  a  detailed  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  well  to  set  down  certain  data,  the  validity  of 
which  rests  upon  well-established  facts  or  can  be  demon- 
strated without  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  sources. 

1.  The  beginnings  of  the  administration  of  justice  among 
the   Greeks   are  earlier  than  the  use  of  writing.7     It   may 
therefore  be  assumed  that  the  Athenian  judicial  system,  for 
which  the  highest  antiquity  was  claimed,8  had  its  beginnings 
in  a  time  when  even  the  general  principles  on  which  disputes 
were  judged  were  unwritten. 

2.  After  the  introduction  of  written  law  there  was  still  a 
time  during  which  the  procedure  was  entirely  oral  and  there 
was  absolutely  no  use  of  written  instruments  in  connection 
with  pleading,  evidence,  or  judgment.9 

3.  There  was  a   considerable   time   during  which    public 
actions  were   entered   in  writing,    but   private   actions   not. 
This  is  shown  by  the  distinction  commonly  made  between 
ypcKfrtf  and  St/o?.10 

4.  The  appearance  of  rypafyrj  and  <ypd<f>eo-0ai  in  the  techni- 
cal legal  sense  does  not   necessarily   imply   an   instrument 
written  by  the  plaintiff  and  handed  in  to  the  magistrate.     In 
fact,  the   unvarying  use  of  the  middle,  ypdfacrOcu,  justifies 
the  inference  that  these  terms  refer  originally  to  the  execu- 

7  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  time  at  which  writing  was  first 
used  by  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  observed  that  written  laws  have  no  place  in  the 
primitive  manifestations  of  judicial  activity  that  are  observed  in  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  poems.     Cf.  Bonner,  "  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Age  of  Homer," 
Class.  Phil.  VI  (1911),  12  ff. ;  "Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Age  of  Hesiod," 
ib.  VII  (1912),  17  ff. 

8  Aelian,  V.  H.  Ill,  38;   Isoc.  4,  39  f. 

9  An  excellent  illustration  of  this  stage  of  legal  development  is  afforded  by 
the  laws  of  Gortyn,  in  which  the  procedure  is  entirely  oral  (Rec.  insc.  jur.  gr.  I, 

432,  435)- 

10  Lipsius,  240,  n.  9. 
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tion  of  an  instrument  by  the  magistrate  or  some  other  court 
functionary  at  the  plaintiff's  instance  and  not  by  the  plaintiff 
himself.  For  the  middle  here  either  must  have  meant  origi- 
nally to  write  for  one's  own  use,  'note  down,'  'jot  down,'u 
or  must  be  the  so-called  causative.12  The  second  explana- 
tion, which  we  should  be  tempted  to  prefer  merely  on  the 
score  of  general  probability,  is  made  fairly  certain  by  the 
analogy  with  a  large  number  of  legal  terms  in  which  the 
middle  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way.13  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural  course  of 
development  that  the  earliest  use  of  writing  in  legal  pro- 
cedure should  be  ascribed  to  the  court  officials  and  not  to 
the  litigants.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  for  a  time 
after  the  introduction  of  writing  into  judicial  proceedings  the 
<ypa<f>ij  was  not  handed  in  by  the  plaintiff,  but  was  written  by 
the  magistrate,  his  deputy,  or  a  clerk. 

5.  It  follows  from  the  preceding  conclusion  that  ypa<f)rj  as 
a  technical  legal  term  originally  signified  the  instrument, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  nature  and  purpose,  that  was 
written  out  by  an  officer  of  court  upon  the  plaintiff's  appli- 
cation. The  identity  of  this  original  7/00^77  with  the  com- 
plaint is  not  yet  established.  But  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
denying  it,  and  it  is  a  priori  likely  that  the  technical  mean- 
ing which  attaches  to  <ypa<f>r)  from  its  first  appearance  in  the 
sources  is  the  original  meaning.  Furthermore,  the  form  in 
which  complaints  were  drawn,  both  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries,  makes  it  extremely  likely  that  the  written  com- 

11  This  use  of  ypd<pe<rdai  is  fairly  common  ;   one  should  add  to  the  instances 
cited  in  Liddell  and  Scott  at  least  the  excellent  examples  in  Ar.  Wasps,  537,  576, 
and  some  cases  of  bankers'  memoranda  of  accounts,  e.g.  [Dem.]  49,  passim. 

12  Kuhner-Gerth,  II,  i  (1898),  108:  "  ypdij/a<r6al  riva,  einen  anklagen  (eigtl. 
den  Namen  des  Angeklagten  fur  sich  niederschreiben  lassen)." 

18  The  middle  is  commonly  used  where  a  litigant  has  the  authorized  official 
take  action,  e.g.,  dvaicpiveiv  of  the  magistrate,  dvaKptv€<r0ai  of  the  litigant  (Dem. 
21,  103),  KaraSiairav  of  the  magistrate,  KaraSiaiTdffdai  of  the  litigant  (Lys.  25, 
16).  This  distinction  of  usage  may  be  illustrated  ad  libitum  from  the  occur- 
rences of  8iKd£e<rdat  and  its  compounds  and  the  compounds  of  ypdfaffOai.  I 
hope  in  the  near  future  to  publish  a  detailed  study  of  the  use  of  the  active  and 
middle  voices  in  verbs  of  legal  action. 
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plaint  originated  in  an  official  memorandum  of  the  action.14 
We  may  conclude,  I  think,  without  hesitation  that  the  first 
written  instrument  to  appear  in  Athenian  procedure,  the 
7/oa(f>?7,  is  the  complaint. 

6.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  as  has  been  observed,15 
the  complaint  was  presented  to  the  magistrate  in  writing 
both  in  public  and  in  private  actions. 

Our  problem  is  seen  to  resolve  itself  into  a  number  of 
specific  questions.  At  what  time  were  complaints  in  public 
actions  first  reduced  to  writing  ?  When  was  this  practice 
extended  to  private  actions  ?  And  when  did  the  filing  of  a 
written  complaint  by  the  litigant  replace  the  earlier  method 
of  commencing  actions,  in  which  the  complaint  was  written 
down  by  some  functionary  of  the  court  ? 

The  time  at  which  the  complaints  were  first  written  is 
unquestionably  earlier  than  425,  for  ypa(j)r)  is  twice  used  of 
public  actions  in  the  Acharnians.lQ  It  occurs  repeatedly 
with  this  meaning  in  the  three  following  plays  of  Aristoph- 
anes,17 and  is  found  in  the  Pseudo-Xenophontic  treatise  On 
the  Constitution  of  Athens.^  There  are  also  several  instances 
of  ypd<f>€aOai  in  the  technical  legal  sense,  with  or  without 
ypcuprjv,  in  the  plays  of  this  period.19  When  we  look  for  evi- 
dence concerning  private  actions,  we  find  in  the  Knights, 
which  was  produced  in  424,  the  phrase  irn-oypafavs  Si/cwv.2® 
In  the  Clouds,  produced  in  the  following  year,  we  have  an 
interesting  allusion  to  the  writing  of  a  private  suit.21  In  the 
first  speech  of  Antiphon  the  complaint  in  a  homicide  action 
is  termed  ypacfrij,22  and  we  find  the  phrase  Sfarjv  rypd<j>ecr6ai  in 


14  See,  for  example,  Dem.  45,  46;  37,  22  ff.;  Ar.  Wasps,  894  ff.,  where  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  parody  is  modeled  faithfully  on  the  form  of  a  genuine 
complaint;  Arist.  Const.  Ath.  48,  4,  where  is  described  a  form  of  complaint  to  be 
filed  with  the  etfdvvoi.  In  Dem.  37,  22  ff.  the  complaint  has  developed  into  a 
document  of  truly  formidable  proportions. 

16  Supra,  p.  177.  16  679,  714. 

^Knights,  306  (but  cf.  Van  Leeuwen,  adloc.},  442  ;  Clouds,  1481;  Wasps, 
842,  894,  907.  The  word  is  found  repeatedly  in  Antiphon.  On  ypa<j>ds,  in 
Wasps,  848,  cf.  infra,  p.  182,  n.  26. 

18  3,  2.          19  Clouds,  1482;    Wasps,  881,  894,  907;   Peace,  107.  2a  1256. 

21  759-774*  ^  2'     Cf-  Lipsius,  125  ff.,  602  f.,  for  the  form  of  the  action. 
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the  speech  of  Isocrates  Against  Callimackus?*  There  can 
be  no  question  that  complaints  in  both  public  and  private 
actions  were  written  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, but  we  cannot  say  how  long  this  had  been  the  custom. 
It  would  be  unsafe  to  base  a  conjecture  upon  the  laws  of 
Gortyn,  which  appear  to  date  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  and  provide  for  a  viva  voce  system  of  pleading,  for 
the  development  of  writing  in  Crete  was  much  slower  than 
in  Attica.24  There  is  likewise  no  way  of  determining  the  length 
of  time  that  intervened  between  the  appearance  of  the  written 
complaint  in  public  actions  and  its  extension  to  private  suits. 
We  have  now  to  inquire  whether  at  this  time  the  complaint 
was  written  by  an  officer  of  court  or  by  the  plaintiff.  In 
Aristophanes  there  are  two  allusions  to  writing  in  connection 
with  the  commencement  of  actions.25  In  both  the  writer 
appears  to  be  a  functionary  of  court.  The  passage  from  the 
Clouds  in  particular  seems  to  admit  of  no  thoroughly  satis- 
factory interpretation  which  does  not  involve  the  assumption 
that  the  clerk  is  writing  down  a  complaint.  Strepsiades 
says  that,  if  an  action  were  being  entered  against  him,  he 
would  get  a  burning-glass,  and,  while  the  clerk  was  writing 
down  the  action,  would  get  between  him  and  the  sun  and 
melt  out  the  writing  that  constituted  the  record  of  his  case. 
He  then  rejoices  that  the  action  has  been  canceled  out.  It 
may  be  objected  that  his  words  possibly  do  not  refer  to  the 
writing  of  the  complaint  from  an  oral  statement,  and  that 
the  clerk  is  merely  copying  the  complaint  in  order  to  post  it. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  first,  that  the  document  the  clerk 
is  writing  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  record  of  the  case  and 
the  whimsical  conceit  of  Strepsiades  loses  all  point  if  we 
assume  that  the  clerk  was  merely  copying  the  complaint. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  clerk, 
if  he  were  preparing  the  copy  for  posting,  would  be  writing 
on  a  waxen  tablet;  the  notices  that  were  posted  by  magis- 

23 12. 

24  Supra,  p.  178.     On  the  development  of  writing  in  Crete,  cf.  Rec.  insc.  jur. 

gr>  I,  439- 

25  Clouds,  759-774;  Knights,  1256.     Cf.  supra,  p.  180. 
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trates  and  other  public  functionaries  were  uniformly  written 
on  whitened  pieces  of  board,  <ravt,Ses  or  XefKto/zara.26  The 
fact  that  the  complaint  is  entered  with  a  clerk  need  cause 
no  difficulty,  for  we  know  that  actions  could  be  filed  with  a 
clerk  as  well  as  with  the  magistrate  or  a  deputy,27  and  also 
that  magistrates  and  boards  of  magistrates  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  jpafifiarei^  and  vTroypa/jL/jLarel^  even  in  the  fifth 
century.28 

Again,  the  simplest  and  most  natural  interpretation  of  the 
expression  irn-oypafavs  SLK&V  in  the  Knights  is  that  the  poet 
has  in  mind  the  clerks  whose  duty  it  was  to  write  down  the 
complaints  in  actions  at  law.  The  Paphlagonian  has  just 
been  deprived  of  the  wreath  that  is  the  emblem  of  some 
official  position —  probably  the  a-rparrjyui.  It  has  now  been 
conferred  upon  Agoracritus.  The  speaker,  beholding  that 
personage  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  wearing  the  insignia 
of  his  new  dignity,  cries  out  in  admiration  and  begs  to  be 
made  his  clerk  of  court.29 

26  Lipsius,  820.     The  locus  classicus  is  Isoc.  15,  237.     See  also  Knights,  979 
(with  Van  Leeuwen's   note) ;     Wasps,   349.     In   the   burlesque   trial  ( Wasps, 
839  ff . )  of  the  dog,  Bdelycleon  brings  in  among  the  other  paraphernalia  for  hold- 
ing court  T&S  ffavidas  Kal  rds  ypa<pds,  by  which  are  to  be  understood  the  notices 
written  on  boards  for  posting  and  the  other  documents  in  the  case,  presumably 
written  on  ordinary  tablets. 

27  In  [Dem.]  58,  8  the  complaint  in  a  <pd<ris  is  filed  with  the  y  pap/jar  ei>s  r(av 
rov  t/j-iroplov  ^TrifJieXijrCjv. 

28  Cf.  Antiphon,  6,  35.  49. 

29  Van  Leeuwen  is  quite  right,  in  my  opinion,  in  taking    viroypatpefc  SIKUV 
merely  as  a  comic  variation  of  ypan/JMrefa  (note  ad loc.).     Rogers  and  Neil  both 
dissent  from  this  view,  but  their  arguments  are  not  impressive.     Rogers  thinks 
the  phrase  refers  to  one  who  "  signs  writs  and  indictments  either  (like  the  Latin 
subscriptor)  as  second  to  his  principal,  or  what  is  perhaps  more  likely,  on  behalf, 
and  at  the  instigation,  of  his  principal."     This  is  pure  assumption.     I  find  no 
trace   of  the  subscriptor  in   Athenian  process,  and   no   evidence  to  show  that 
Phanus  was  a  sycophant  attached  to  Cleon  rather  than  a  clerk.     Neil  makes  the 
rather  sweeping  assertion  that  "  inroypafafa  has  nothing  to  do  with  inroypafji- 
jueiTeiJs."     Possibly  it  has  not,  but  we  must  ask  for  better  proof  than  the  ascrip- 
tion to  {nroypa<p-/i  in  Plato,   Theaet.  172  E  and  viroypfya.*  in  Dem.  37,  23  of  a 
technical  legal  meaning  they  do  not  have.     In  both  passages  the  words  connote 
a  logical  and   not  a  legal  process.     To  one  of  Neil's  statements,  however,  we  can 
heartily  subscribe :  "  Symmachus'  scholion  is  sensible  (Qaiverat  rts  y  pa  ward)* 
oDros  '  TU>V  irdw  a-jravluv  6vona  Jctf/Hop),  and  we  know  little  more  than  he  did." 
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However,  in  a  question  of  such  importance  it  is  well  not  to 
rest  our  case  upon  the  interpretation  of  one  or  two  passages, 
especially  when  those  passages  are  colored  with  the  fantastic 
conceits  of  comedy.  It  will  be  more  satisfactory  to  examine 
carefully  the  words  and  phrases  that  are  used  to  describe  the 
filing  of  actions  at  different  periods  in  the  fifth  and  fourth 
centuries,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
such  change  in  their  character  as  might  betoken  a  change 
in  the  procedure  to  which  they  refer.30 

The  instances  of  <ypd<f>€<70ai  in  Aristophanes  have  been 
noted.31  Other  words  that  describe  the  commencement  of 
actions  are  St/cafeo-#cu,32  Ka\€la-0ai 33  and  7rpocrKa\€i(T0ai 34  — 
used  apparently  without  any  distinction  of  meaning,  Stolen/,35 
and  eyKa\elv.BQ  Of  the  words  that  are  associated  with  the 
special  forms  of  action  we  note  <j>aiv€iv.37  In  none  of  the 
passages  in  which  these  words  are  found  is  anything  that  can 
be  construed  as  an  allusion  to  the  writing  or  handing  in 
by  the  plaintiff  of  a  documentary  complaint.  There  are  two 
cases  of  the  active  ypdfaiv  that  deserve  notice.  In  the 
course  of  the  altercation  between  Pisthetaerus  and  the 
^TrioTcoTro?  in  the  Birds,  the  latter  exclaims  aTroXw  <re  ical 
*ypd<f>ci)  &€  fjivpias  S/oa^a?.38  And  in  the  Plutus  Chremylus, 
arranging  for  the  debate  with  Poverty,  asks,  ii  SrJTa  001 
TifJirjiJL  emypd-tyo)  ry  Sivy,  eav  aXoy?;39  Neither  passage,  in 
my  opinion,  affords  any  ground  for  the  conclusion  that  at 

3'  Many  of  the  words  that  will  be  cited,  e.g.  &re£^>x«r0at,  5tw\-eiv,  alrta<rdcu» 
often  do  not  refer  to  the  inception  of  an  action.  However,  as  it  would  not 
further  our  particular  quest  to  raise  this  point,  I  shall  in  general  consider  all 
phrases  that  are  primarily  associated  with  the  prosecution  of  actions.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  present  a  complete  index  of  these  terms,  though  the  citations 
from  the  earlier  orators  are  fairly  copious.  The  following  paragraphs  as  a  rule 
present  the  results  of  at  least  one  careful  reading  of  the  texts  cited. 

31  Suf>ra,  p.  1 80.  32  Clouds,  496,  1141-42. 

33  Clouds,  1221;    Wasps,  1335,  1416, 1445;  Birds,  1046, 1425, 1455;  Eccl.  864. 

34  Clouds,  1277;    Wasps,  1334,  1406,  1417;    Birds,  1426;    Frogs,  578.     Cf. 
ny>o<r»cXiJ(r€is,  Wasps,  1041. 

35  Ach.  700  (pass.) ;  Knights,  368  (mid.) ;    Wasps,  902  ;  Eccl.  452  ;   fr.  382  D. 
Cf.  diwKdOw,  Clouds,  1482. 

36  Birds,  1455.      s7  Ach.  542,  819,  824 ff.,  908  ff.;   Knights,  300;  cf.  Ach.  938. 
»  1052.  39  48o  f. 
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this  time  litigants  wrote  and  handed  in  their  pleadings.  In 
the  first,  the  speaker  is  a  magistrate  who  comes  equipped 
v/ith  voting  urns  in  token  of  his  official  powers  ;  his  threat  is 
that  he  will  enter  a  fine  against  Pisthetaerus.40  In  the 
second  the  poet  evidently  has  in  mind  the  drawing  up  of 
articles  for  a  voluntary  arbitration,  where  the  penalty  is  fixed 
beforehand  by  agreement  of  the  disputants,  not  proposed 
subject  to  the  action  of  a  court.41 

Turning  to  Antiphon  we  find  Sitcd^eo-Oai*2  Trpoa-ica\elcr6ai^ 
&o>/tetz>,44  eVefe/^ecr#eu,45  7/?a<£eo-&u,46  and  alriacrOai.^  As 
regards  the  special  forms  of  action,  we  note  evSei/cvvvai,  and 

v,49  fcaTrjyopelv  etV  ra?  eu#wa?.50     The 


40  Cf.   Lipsius,  974,  n.   24.     The  expression  ypdipto  ere  pvptas   Spax/j-ds  must 
mean  '  I  enter  a  fine  against  you,'  and  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  mean  '  I  propose  a 
fine  in  the  action  in  which  I  have  cited  you'    (1046).     It  has  troubled  com- 
mentators for  a  century  —  "  unnecessarily,"  says  Rogers.     But  nothing  could  be 
more  confusing  than   Rogers'   own  explanation,  '  In  the  summons  I  give  you, 
I  write  my  claim  at  so  much.'     This  involves  the  assumption  that  wtitten  sum- 
monses were  used,  for  which  I  find  no  evidence  even  in  the  fourth  century,  and 
ascribes   to   ypdtfxa  a  meaning  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single 
instance.     The   passage    Rogers  cites  from  Dinarchus  (Ag.  Dem.  1  10  Bekker  ; 
in  most  of  our  texts  the  words  quoted  are  found  in   108)  is  of  course  not  a 
parallel  at  all.     It  refers  to  the  moving  of  a  resolution  in  the  assembly,  as  may  be 
seen  by  turning  back  a  few  pages  and  reading  the  context.     Even  in  the  period 
of  written  pleadings   the  middle  is  used  of  '  writing  in  '  the  rlpy/Ma,  which  is 
thought  of  as  proposed  subject  to  the  action  of  the  court  (cf.  Arist.  Const.  Ath.  48, 
4;   Poll,  vni,  47;  Aeschin.    I,  [16]).     There  is  no  need  with  Bergk  to  read 
tyypd\j/w,  for  in  [Lys.]  9,  6  ff.  an  ^7ri/3o\^  is  not  entered  on  a  list,  but  written 
separately  upon  a  Xet/Kw/ua,  which  is  afterwards  called  a  ypaty-fj.     The  multiplica- 
tion of  the  ordinary  ^iri/SoXT?  by  200  is  of  course  part  of  the  fun.     Kock's  expla- 
nation (note  ad  loc.},  followed  by  Van  Leeuwen,  is  less  simple,  but  does  not,  like 
that  of  Rogers,  do  violence  to  the  Greek. 

41  Cf.  the  very  similar  arrangements  in  Ach.  364  ff.  j    Wasps,  519  ff.,  where 
tiriTptireiv  is  used  ;   Birds,  440  ff.  ;   Frogs,  612  ff.,  810  ff.     The  reading  t-jreypd^w 
in  R  evidently  results  from  the  failure  to  perceive  that  this  is  a  private  agreement 
for  arbitration  and  not  a  complaint  in  an  action  at  law.     From  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding note  it  will  be  clear  that  I  cannot  accept  the  explanation  of  this  passage 
advanced   by    Rogers,   who   should   adduce    in   support    of  his   argument,    not 
"  familiar   instances  "  of  the  rfyujyua,  but  an  instance  of  the  active  tirtypdfieiv 
or  ypdfaiv  in  the  sense  in  which  he  proposes  to  interpret  it  here. 

42  2,  )9,  12  ;    6,  49  (with  dlKrjv).        43  5,  13  (pass.).        44  2,  a,  5  ;   6,  passim. 
45  2,  a,  7  ;   6,  37.  462,  a,  6  (pass.).  47  6,  34  (bis). 
48  5>  9-  85  (both  pass.).                      49  6,  12.  35.  36.  ®  6,  43. 
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commencement   of    a   prosecution    for   homicide   is 
Trreo-^at,51  or  airoypdfaa-Oai.^     Here   is   nothing  to  indicate 
that  plaintiffs  wrote  and  handed  in  complaints. 

In  the  speeches   of  Andocides  and   the  speech  Against 
Alcibiades  that  is  preserved  with  them  we  find 


<yfyvecr0ai,.Q4'  An  interesting  question  is 
raised  by  the  appearance  in  connection  with  the  last  three  of 
ctTToypdfaiv.  We  have  already  noted  the  use  of  this  verb  in 
the  middle  voice  as  a  technical  term  for  the  initiation  of 
a  homicide  prosecution.65  But  here  for  the  first  time  the 
active  is  used  to  describe  the  '  listing  '  by  a  fjLTjvvrife  w  or  the 
author  of  an  elcrayyeXia67  of  the  names  of  persons  charged 
with  a  crime.  That  aTroypdfaiv  denotes  a  step  subsequent  to 
the  initial  '  information  '  will  be  clear  from  a  perusal  of  the 
passages  cited.  The  aTroypa^ij  appears  to  have  been  re- 
corded in  writing  and  to  have  constituted  a  document,  or 
entry  in  the  records,  quite  distinct  from  the  /-tTJwo-t?.68  At 
first  sight,  one  is  tempted  to  infer  from  the  use  of  the  active 
that  the  informer  himself  wrote  the  list,  and  to  conjecture 
that  the  handing  in  of  a  written  complaint  may  have  had  its 
beginning  in  IJLIJWO-IS.  But  it  is  rather  unlikely  that  the 

51  Fr.  4  (Blass;   Harp.  s.v.). 

52  6,  35   ff.    (passim}.     It  is  rather  curious  that  the  middle  is  used   of  the 
magistrate  as  well  as  of  the  litigant.     But  the  middle  and  active  voices  of  this 
particular  verb   are   repeatedly   used  with  no  apparent  distinction  of  meaning. 
See  Lipsius,  301,  n.  10  ;    infra,  p.  186. 

53  [4»  9-  35]-  M  i,  119  ff.  55  i,  120  f.  124. 

56  I,  22.  94.  57  [4,  17].  S8  I,  17.  76.   105. 

59  I,  8.  71.  76.   105.    121  ;    2,  14.     In  the  case   of  many  of  the  words  cited 
in  the  following  notes,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  extraor- 
dinary proceedings  and  the  exercise  of  special  powers. 

60  I,  10.  29.  III.  61  I,  105  ;    [4,  18].  62  I,  14.  27.  37. 
63  i,  10-67,  Passim.                 64  I,  14.  15.  25.  65  Supra,  n.  52. 

66  I,  13.  15.    17.  19.  34.  67.  67  r>  43.  47. 

68  In  accordance  with  the  practice  usually  followed  at  this  time,  the  record 
is  proved  by  witnesses  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  those  present  in 
court  (cf.  Bonner,  Evidence,  60).  But  the  words  (23),  1\  /j,-/ivv(rls  ns  ^UT)  tanv 

!,  point  to  the  latter  as  a  document  distinct  from  the  /j.i?ivv<ns  (cf.  28: 

ras  /tir/j/tfcreis  ds  ^KCKTTOS  i 
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practice  originated  in  connection  with  such  a  proceeding  as 
fjLrjwcri,?,  where  the  informer  was  frequently  a  slave  or  an 
alien.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  names  were  written 
down  by  the  clerk,  as  they  were  divulged  by  the  informer  in 
the  course  of  the  examination,  and  that  the  use  of  the  active 
results  from  the  fact  that  aTroypdfaiv  already  means  '  to  list,' 
'to  report/  while  the  middle  is  more  commonly  employed  of 
having  an  item  entered  in  a  list.  I  have  already  directed 
attention  to  the  unusual  confusion  of  voices  exhibited  by 
the  technical  legal  uses  of  this  verb.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  meaning  which  was 
already  attached  to  aTroypdfaiv  in  common  speech  did  not 
accord  with  the  distinction  usually  made  in  legal  phraseology 
between  the  active  and  the  middle.69 

The  speeches  extant  under  the  name  of  Lysias  cover  a 
period  of  approximately  thirty  years  commencing  probably 
in  410/9;  one  only,  however,  is  earlier  than  the  year  of 
Euclides.70  In  them  are  found  8ncd^€<r0aitn  7rpo<rtca\ei<r0cu,72 
>,73  all  both  with  and  without  SIKTJV,  ej/ca\elv  74  and 
7roieio-0ai™  eTregepxeo-Qai™  Suo/cuv™  airiaaOai™ 
79  with  or  without  ypa<f>ijv,  aTroypdfaiv,8® 
ev&ei/cvvvai,8S  ev  rafc  evdvvais  fcarrjyopeiv84  e 


Although  Isocrates  was  younger  than  Lysias,  his  extant 
forensic  speeches  fall  within  the  ten  years  that  followed  the 
restoration.  The  language  in  which  he  describes  the  com- 
mencement of  actions  is  marked  by  considerable  variety. 

69  Supra,  p.  185,  n.  52. 

70  Or.  20  is  dated  410/9  by  Blass;   Jebb  puts  it  between  411  and  407. 

71  i,  44;   10,  2.  9.   u.  12.  23;    [11,  6.  8];   12,  4;   13,  [65];   17,5;    21,  18 
(pass.;  cf.  L.  &  S.);  fr.  I,  i.  3  Thai.;  fr.  3;  fr.  27. 

72  [6,  n];   21,  19;   23,2  (ter). 

78  [6,  n];   17,  3-  5-  8  (pass.);  23,  i.  3.  4.  5.  13;  fr.  16,  i. 
74  3»  *9;   5»  3;   !9»  55-  75  3,  i;  cf.  16,  10:  e7/cX^a  yevfoOai. 

7«  10,2.  31:  27,15.  '"10,11.12.31;   [11,12];   15,1;  32,2. 

r8  7»  [17]-  38-  4o;  19,  44-  79  i,  44;  13,  [65].  73J  ^  8;  fr.  26  a. 

80  7,  2.  29;   17,  4;  fr.  26  a;  in  connection  with  /iijvv<ris,  Or.  13,  passim. 

81  Or.  [6]  and  13,  passim;  5,  5;  7,  16;  29,  6. 
»  10,10;   [11,5];   13,68.86. 

83  [6,  15.  30]  (pass.).  84  I0>  j6.  85  3)  39. 
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We   find   &/ca£ecr#eu,86  &i/cr)V  Xay^amz',87  Sifcrjv  <ypd<j)ecr8ai,,8S 

91  and  ayLt^tcr/ 
>aiveivQG    and 

ypcufirjv  elcreXOelv."  I  find  nothing 
in  the  forensic  orations  that  suggests  the  writing  of  pleadings 
by  the  litigants. 

In  the  speeches  of  Isaeus  there  are  of  course  a  great  many 
allusions  to  the  commencement  of  suits  for  inheritances, 
apfaa-fiijTeiv,  e7riSifcd£eo-0ai,  /c\r)pov  \ay%dveiv,  and  equivalent 
expressions.  We  note  also  most  of  the  words  and  phrases 
usually  employed  of  other  forms  of  action,  but  find  nothing 
materially  different  from  the  language  of  the  earlier  orators 
until  we  come  to  one  of  the  later  speeches,  that  On  the  Estate 
of  Hagnias.  Here,  however,  the  speaker,  describing  the 
formulation  of  the  pleadings  in  an  inheritance  case  by  the 
claimants  or  their  representatives,  in  each  instance  uses  the 
active  verb  ypdfaiv.  He  has  just  used  the  technical  term  for 
pleading,  avnypafao-Oai,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  has  in  mind  the  actual  writing  by  himself  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  claimants.100  The  date  of  the  speech 
falls  between  360  and  358,101  which  brings  us  within  the 
period  of  Demosthenes'  forensic  activity. 

86  1  8,  2.  4.  19;   with  diKrjv,  51. 

87  16,  2;   17,  21.  22  (pass.).  31;    18.  7.  II.  23.  52. 

88  18,  12.     Here  ypd(f>e<rdai  means,  as  in  the  case  of  public  actions,  to  get  the 
magistrate  to  enter  the  cause  (cf.  supra,  pp.  178  f.),  for  it  clearly  refers  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  proceeding  described  in  the  preceding  section  by  the  words  \ayxdvei 
diKijv.      (However,  see  Wyse,  Isaeus,  588  f.)     The   expression  is  unusual  (cf. 
Lipsius,  264,  n.  i)  of  private  actions;   it  was  avoided  no  doubt  because  of  the 
technical  legal  implications  of  ypd<f>e(r6ai. 

89  18,  24.  38. 

9t)  Or.  17  and  21,  passim;  18,  7.  14.  The  word  is  sometimes  used  of  the 
demand  that  precedes  the  filing  of  the  complaint  (c.g.  18,  7),  and  sometimes 
refers  loosely  to  the  commencement  of  an  action. 

91  19,  3.  48.  92  Ib.,  passim. 

93  '0   dubiety  and   6  fatiyuv  are   the  usual   terms  for   'plaintiff'   and  'de- 
fendant.' 

94  20,  2.  »5  16,  6.  96  17,  42.  97  18,  6.  8. 
98  18,23.                                 "18,51.                                   10°n,  17  f. 

101  Wyse,  Isaeus,  677  ;  Blass,  Att.  Bered.  n  (1892),  566  f.;  Jebb,  Att.  Or.  n 
(1893),  359;  Thalheim  (ed.  1903),  p.  xxxvm. 
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When  we  come  to  Demosthenes,  we  find  represented,  natu- 
rally enough,  the  words  and  phrases  that  were  customary 
with  his  predecessors,  but  with  the  striking  addition  of  such 
expressions  as  ypa^rjv  airofyepeiv^  evSeifyv  SiBdvai,103  and 
(f>dcriv  Sioovai.104  In  some  of  these  passages  the  actual  hand- 
ing in  of  the  document  is  described  with  a  precision  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  For  example,  we  read,  ravrrjv 
rr)V  <f)d(7LV  .  .  .  eScotce  JJLCV  ouro?  Trpoa-KaXecrd/jievos  TOV  M-L/cwva, 
8*  6  ypafji/jiaTevs  6  TCOV  TOV  e/j,7ropiov  €7rLfjL6\r)T(ov}  and 
s  rov  TioXvevKTOV  cnrofyepet,  ypcufirjv  KCLT  avrov 
tcatcaxrecos  TT/DO?  rbv  dp^ovra  real  SiScoffi  TTJV  \f)i;iv  Mvrjo-apxiBrj 
TO>  Trapeopq).  In  the  light  of  such  language  as  this  we  cannot 
doubt  that  \rjgiv  Se^eo-Oat,  denotes  the  act  of  receiving  the 
document.105  Furthermore,  we  now  note  repeated  allusions 
in  unmistakable  terms  to  the  writing  of  pleadings  by  the 
litigants.  29,  30 :  ryv  &{/crjv  eXa^ov  .  .  .  e/caa-rov  e 
32,  4 :  §z>  /cai/ro?  eypa-^rev  ev  ra>  eytcXijfjLaTi,  6)9  ev  TO) 
ct7ra)\€TO  (TTOJ?  8*,  ov  Trpoaeypa'^rev) '  32,  2/ :  a  yeypafav  ouro? 
et?  TO  eytc\7j/JLa  '  36,  2O :  Si/cas  Xay^dvcov  7ro\\a  %pr)fj,aT  elcnre- 
TrpatcTai  ypd^cov  ek  ra  ey/cXijfjLara  •  37,  23 :  ovSa/jiov  yap  (sc. 
TOV  ey/c^fjLaros)  0)9  eya)  n  ireTroir^ica  TOVTCOV  (cf.  vTroypd-fras 
and  [24]  ryeypa<f>evai,  eveypa^ev)'  38,  14:  yeypd^aaiv  cw  8 
vvv  eyK\rj/j,a  BLCOKOVCTLV '  [34,  1 6- 1/]  :  TOVTO  TO  eyicXrjfjLa  eypa- 

TOIOVTO  <ypd(f>eiv  €jK\r)iJt,a  .  .  .  ev  r 
.  .  .  ravr  e/Aov  Biapprj&rjv  ypd^jravro^  et?  TO  e 
In  one  instance,  the  complaint  in  an  eVSetft?  is  written  by  the 
plaintiff's  father :  ravra  Trp&Ta  ypdtyas  efc  rrjv  evSeigiv  ebcoicev 
6  Trarijp  /^oi.107  It  is  highly  significant  that  ey/cXTy/ia,  which 
with  the  predecessors  of  Demosthenes  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  refers  to  a  document,  has  now  come  to  be  used  of 
the  written  complaint  filed  by  the  litigant. 

102  igt  257;   23,  5;  27,  12  (of  the  complaint  in  a  private  action;   cf.  Lipsius, 
263,  n.  i);    [58,  32.  46];    1 8,  [54.  105];    [26,  8.  ii]. 

103  [Dem.]  58,  i.  W4  [Dem.]  58,  8.  105  39,  17. 

1°6  Cf.  45,  46:  r&v  virb  roirrou  ypafitvTwv  els  TTJV  avriypa(f>^v.     For  the  writing 
of  a  diafj-aprvpia,  cf.  [Dem.]  44,  48.  51.  54.     See  also  [Dem.]  52,  14: 
irapci  fJL^v  TOV  diaiTijrov  dvetXero  r6  ypafj.fj.a.T€iov,  K.r.X. 

107  [Dem.]  58,  5. 
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In  the  predecessors  of  Demosthenes  we  find  the  pleadings 
described  frequently  by  avrcofjioo-ia,108  and  such  expressions 
as  a  avrcofjiocrav,  a  avTWjJLOcravTO,  cocnrep  avrco/jLocra/jLev,  oirep  avr- 
(ofjiocra,  /c.r.X.109  It  is  strikingly  significant  that  these  ex- 
pressions have  practically  disappeared  by  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, for  I  have  been  able  to  find  but  one  case  in  the 
Demosthenic  corpus  and  none  in  the  contemporaries  of 
Demosthenes.110  Their  place  is  taken  by  the  allusions  to  the 
writing  of  the  complaint  that  have  just  been  quoted.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  verification  of  pleadings  by  oath  had 
been  discontinued,  but  it  does  show  that  in  the  earlier  period 
the  litigant's  responsibility  for  the  content  of  his  pleading  is 
established  by  the  oath,ul  whereas  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes the  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  statements  in  the 
pleading  are  written  by  his  own  hand. 

Similar  evidence  is  found  in  the  contemporaries  of  De- 
mosthenes. Aeschines  uses  the  phrase  jpa(f>rjv  ajrocfrepeiv 
four  times  in  the  speech  Against  Ctesiphon™  In  Lycur- 
gus 113  and  Hyperides 114  we  find  a  number  of  allusions  to  the 
writing  and  handing  in  of  complaints  by  the  accuser. 

As  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  then,  we  find  in  the  forensic 
speeches  of  Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  and  Isocrates 
a  studied  variety  of  expression  for  the  commencement  of 
actions,  but  nothing  that  may  be  construed  as  an  allusion 
to  the  writing  or  handing  in  of  pleadings  by  litigants.  But 
with  the  advent  of  Demosthenes  new  terms  make  their 

108  Plato,  Apol.  19  B,  24  B;   Isae.  3,  6;   5,  2.  4. 

109  Isoc.  1 6,  2;    18,  37;   Isae.  5,  i;   9,  I.  34;   cf.  Isae.  5,  4;   Antiphon,  I,  8. 

110  [Dem.]  43,  3.     Here  I  have  depended  on  the  indices,  as  the  greater  part 
of  my  reading  was  done  before  this  point  took  definite  shape  in  my  mind. 

111  Cf.  Plato,  Apol.    27  C :  raura  /cat  3iw/*6<rw  iv  ry  dtriypcuprj  •  Lys.  23,  13 : 
£v  TTJ  aiTUfJuxriq,  T^S  Sticr}*  .   .   .  dfj.^iff^Twv. 

112  217,  219  (bis),  227. 

118  jig.  Lcoc*  137*   ^/owTWJTes,  did  ri  OVK  tvtypatya  TOVTO  et's  rrjv  €i<rayye\iav. 

114  2,  col.  47,  9:  &<nrep  'AplffTuv  Iv  r-g  efoayyeXtq.  ypd(pei  •  2,  12:  el<rayye\iav 
S48d)Kas  .  .  .  Ivo.  .  .  .  ^£fj  <roi  Tpayydlas  ypd\l/ai  eis  TTJV  elffayyeXlav  •  3,  29  f. : 
TT\V  €l<rayy€\iav  eypcv{/a  diKatav  Kal  &<nrep  6  j'iyuos  /ceXetfei  .  .  .  Kal  ovS'  ourws 
dirtxpij<r£  [AOI  T^IV  ei<rayye\lav  Sovvai,  d\\'  viroKdrw  irap^ypa^a  .  .  .  elra  rb 
^•^(pifffMi.  aitrov  itir^ypo^a. '  .  .  .  Kal  ecrrt  /J.QI  TrevrdKis  1)  e£d/«s  TOVTO  yeypa.fj.fji.tvov, 

IC.T.X. 
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appearance  ;  we  find  for  the  first  time  ajrofyepeiv  and 
together  with  accounts  of  the  actual  handing  in  of  the  instru- 
ment and  frequent  allusions  to  the  writing  of  complaints 
by  litigants.  In  the  predecessors  of  Demosthenes  references 
to  pleadings  take  the  form  '  this  is  what  he  swore  '  ;  in  the 
later  orators,  'this  is  what  he  wrote.'  Such  striking  changes 
in  legal  phraseology,  where  usually  change  is  slow  to  come 
and  old  formulas  are  reluctantly  abandoned,  cannot  be  purely 
fortuitous.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  time 
of  the  earlier  orators  complaints  were  still  made  orally  and 
were  written  down  by  the  court  officials,  and  that  the  practice 
of  handing  them  in  in  writing  was  introduced  in  the  fourth 
century,  probably  not  long  before  the  commencement  of 
Demosthenes'  career. 

The  instances  cited  cover  many  different  forms  of  action, 
both  public  and  private,  and  exemplify  various  kinds  of 
pleadings  —  complaints,  answers,  and  special  pleas.  It  is 
evident  that  all  pleadings,  and  not  complaints  only,  were 
filed  in  this  manner.  From  this  we  may  reasonably  infer 
that  the  practice  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  usage  but  was 
definitely  prescribed  by  legal  enactment. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  can  fix  the  date  of 
this  enactment  any  more  precisely.  It  is  presumably  earlier 
than  364,  the  year  in  which  Demosthenes  vs.  Aphobus  was 
tried,  and  there  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  new 
mode  of  filing  complaints  was  in  effect  shortly  after  3/o.11& 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  found  no  hint  of  the  practice  in 
the  speeches  of  Lysias,  which  bring  us  well  down  toward 
380.  One  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  here 
we  have  approximately  the  dates  reached  by  Bonner  in  his 
investigation  of  the  time  at  which  the  writing  of  evidence 
was  first  required.  "  It  was  later,"  he  concludes,  "  than 
380  B.C.,  when  the  public  career  of  Lysias  was  ended,  and 
earlier  than  the  bulk  of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus."116 

115  In  Dem.  36,  20  we  have  a  specific  allusion  to  Apollodorus'  writing  of  the 
complaints  in  the  numerous  actions  he  brought  against  his  father's  debtors.  A 
good  proportion  of  these  suits  were  no  doubt  commenced  soon  after  the  latter's. 
death  in  370  ([Dem.]  46,  13).  "6  Evidence,  47. 
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When  we  examine  the  works  of  Isaeus  more  in  detail, 
we  find  no  instance  of  the  reading  of  a  deposition  that 
appears  to  antedate  380  save  one  in  the  fifth  speech,  which 
is  generally  assigned  to  the  year  38Q.117  In  all  but  one  of 
the  speeches  that  are  dated  later  than  375  depositions  are 
read  by  the  clerk,  and  the  practice  is  clearly  well  estab- 
lished.118 The  tenth,  which  may  be  as  early  as  378,  makes 
no  allusion  to  written  depositions.  The  isolated  instance  of 
the  reading  of  a  deposition  in  389  certainly  does  not  justify 
us  in  dating  the  change,  with  Leisi,  as  early  as  390,  for 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  evidence  should  not 
occasionally  have  been  presented  in  wrfting  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  a  legal  requirement  that  it  be  so  presented. 
In  fact,  the  requirement  by  law  of  a  mode  of  presentation 
that  had  never  been  employed  at  all  would  be  distinctly 
remarkable.119 

Thus  we  find  that  the  evidence  for  written  depositions,  as 
well  as  for  the  filing  of  written  complaints,  points  to  a  date 
not  long  after  380.  So  important  a  change  as  this,  which 
required  both  pleadings  and  evidence  to  be  in  writing,  may 
well  have  formed  part  of  a  general  revision  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure. Now  we  know  that  at  some  time  between  388  and 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  the  system  of  drawing 
dicasts  for  the  courts  was  changed,  so  that  the  ten  sections 

117  See  Wyse,  Isaeus,  405.     Benseler  (De  hiatu,  185  if.)  contends  for  372,  but 
the  majority  of  scholars  accept  the  earlier  date. 

118  Jebb  dates  the  eighth  speech  in  375.     All  the  others  except  the  fifth  and 
the  tenth  seem  to  be  later.     The  first  contains  no  allusion  to  the  reading  of 
depositions. 

119  Leisi's  suggestion  of  390  as  the  date  of  the  change,  based  on  the  deposition 
in  Isae.  5,  2,  has  been  accepted  by  Bonner  ("  Evidence  in   the   Areopagus," 
Class.  Phil.  VII  (1912),  450,  n.  i)  and  Lipsius  (883).     But  the  considerations 
outlined  in  the  text  have  convinced  me  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  dating 
the  change  so  far  back  on  the  strength  of  a  single  isolated  example.     Naturally 
the  allusions  to  testimony  are  many  times  as  numerous  as  those  to  pleadings, 
and,  when  once  the  writing  of  depositions  has  been  required  by  law,  evidence  of 
the  new  practice  is  met  at  every  turn.     Thalheim  came  very  near  the  facts  when 
he  suggested  375,  though  his  rejection  of  the  words  Ka.1  fMi  dvdyvuOi  T^V  papTv- 
plav  as  an  interpolation  is  unnecessary  (rev.  of  Bonner,  B.  ph.  W.  xxv  [1905], 
1575)- 
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into  which  the  available  dicasts  were  grouped  were  no  longer 
assigned  en  bloc  to  the  several  courts,  but  the  courts  were 
filled  from  the  whole  heliaea  without  regard  to  sections.120 
No  attempt  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  fix  the- 
date  of  this  important  change  more  precisely,  or  to  suggest 
for  it  any  other  motive  than  the  general  desire  to  make 
the  bribery  of  dicasts  more  difficult.121  However,  a  very 
cogent  reason  for  the  change  can  be  discovered,  and  that 
too  in  a  year  when  important  constitutional  reforms  were 
taking  place  at  Athens.  In  the  archonship  of  Nausinicus, 
378/7  B.C.,  Athens  was  organizing  her  second  league  and 
straining  every  nerve  to  prepare  for  war  with  Sparta.122  It 
was  a  time  of  reform  and  reconstruction  for  the  three  leading 
states  of  Greece.  Athens  completely  reorganized  her  fiscal 
system  and  established  the  symmories.  Furthermore,  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  providing  for  the  enrollment  of  20,000 
hoplites  and  500  cavalry,  and  for  manning  200  triremes.123 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  available  man  power  of  Athens 
at  this  time,  mobilization  on  such  a  scale  would  strain  her 
resources  to  the  utmost.  The  dicastic  sections  would  un- 
doubtedly be  so  reduced  that  a  single  section  would  often 
not  suffice  for  the  trial  of  even  a  private  suit.124  If  an 
attempt  was  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  complete  suspension 
of  the  courts,  a  way  had  to  be  found  in  which  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation.  What  could  have  been  more 
effective  than  the  very  change  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, to  disregard  the  sections  and  empanel  courts  from  all 
the  dicasts  who  presented  themselves  ?  I  can  think  of  no 
time  in  which  this  reform  could  have  been  more  urgently 
needed  than  in  the  year  378/7. 

120  Lipsius,  139  ff.,  esp.  149  f.     The  new  system  seems  to  have  been  in  effect 
when  Isocrates'  Areopagiticus  was  written  (ib.  149,  n.  48). 

121  Gilbert,  Constitutional  Antiquities  (trans.),  396. 

122  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece  (London,  1852),  x,  139  ff.,  esp.  151  ff. 

123  Diod.  XV,  29,  7. 

124  As  a  practical  illustration  of  the  interference  with  the  sittings  of  the  courts 
that  sometimes  resulted  from  a  state  of  war,  we  have  the  suspension   of  private 
actions  in  368  (Dem.  45,  3  f.).     See  also  Dem.  39,  17,  where  suspension  of  the 
courts  is  made  necessary  by  the  expense  of  military  operations. 
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Here  again  we  come  back  to  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing 380.  This  time  is  indicated  by  three  distinct  lines  of 
investigation  for  three  important  changes  in  the  judicial 
system.  On  such  a  problem  one  may  well  hesitate  to  speak 
dogmatically.  But  I  wish  to  present  emphatically  the  proba- 
bility that  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus,  along  with  other 
reforms  introduced  in  the  interest  of  war-time  efficiency, 
there  was  a  general  revision  of  the  judicial  system,  which 
included  the  change  in  the  method  of  empaneling  courts  and 
the  enactment  of  the  prescription  that  pleadings  and  evi- 
dence must  be  presented  in  writing. 
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II.    MINUTES 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
FIRST  SESSION 

Monday  afternoon,  December  29,  1919. 

The  Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting,  marking  the  Semi-centennial 
Anniversary  of  the  Association,  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Professor  John  Adams  Scott,  of  Northwestern  University, 
in  201  State  Hall,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  The  session  was 
attended  by  about  50  members. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  Clarence  P.  Bill,  of  Western  Reserve 
University,  reported  as  follows : 

With  this  meeting  the  Association  closes  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  life,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  has  undertaken  to  recognize  that  epoch  in  the  pro- 
gramme prepared  for  the  meeting. 

The  firm  of  Ginn  and  Company,  because  of  the  elimination  of  its  periodical 
department,  will  hereafter  be  unable  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Association,  thus  terminating  a  service  which  has  lasted  for  twenty- 
seven  years  and  has  been  rendered  with  the  utmost  generosity  and  efficiency. 

The  Association  was  represented  by  Professors  J.  C.  Egbert,  G.  M.  Whicher, 
and  G.  H.  Chase  at  a  Conference  of  American  Learned  Societies  Devoted  to 
Humanistic  Studies,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  September  igth  last,  to  consider 
plans  for  American  representation  in  the  international  Union  Academique 
founded  in  Paris  last  May.  The  plans  outlined  at  the  Boston  Conference  will 
come  before  the  Association  at  this  meeting. 

The  Transactions  and  Proceedings,  Volume  49,  were  published  October  i5th, 
after  a  delay  of  about  one  month  due  to  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  paper. 

The  Association  now  has  599  members,  distributed  as  follows : 

Regular  annual  members 521 

From  the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 51 

Life  members 8 

Relieved  from  payment  of  dues  because  of  age  and  length  of  member- 
ship     19 

599~ 
The  membership  record  for  the  past  year  is  as  follows : 

New  members 30 

Members  lost 

By  death 7 

By  resignation 6 

Dropped  for  failure  in  payment  of  dues       15 

Loss  in  members  from  the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific 
Coast _7_ 

Total  loss 35 

Total  net  loss 5 
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The  new  members  elected  by  the  Executive  Committee  during 
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George  Brown,  Amherst  College. 

Professor  T.  Callander,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Dr.  Edith  Frances  Claflin,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Professor  Frank  Lowry  Clark,  Miami  University. 

Professor  J.  D.  Craig,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Harold  Wright  Gilmer,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Professor  C.  R.  Harding,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Floyd  Clayton  Harwood,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dr.  Ernest  Linwood  Lehman,  University  of  Virginia. 

Professor  John  Oscar  Lofberg,  University  of  Texas. 

Knower  Mills,  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn. 

Dr.  Royal  C.  Nemiah,  Dartmouth  College. 

Professor  Jonas  O.  Notestein,  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O. 

Professor  C.  H.  Oldfather,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Henry  Gallup  Paine,  New  York  City. 

Dean  Florence  K.  Root,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women. 

Dr.  Henry  V.  Shelley,  Lafayette  College. 

Adelaide  Douglas  Simpson,  New  York  City. 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Morristown  School,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Professor  Lillian  S.  Smith,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga. 

Professor  Thomas  Henry  Sonnedecker,  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  O. 

Professor  Frederick  Eugene  Stratton,  Fargo  College. 

Professor  John  W.  Taylor,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O. 

Professor  Susan  D.  Tew,  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  Herbert  T.  Weiskotten,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  then  read : 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,  December  20,  1918 $1372.46 

Sales  of  Transactions $158.02 

Membership  dues 1418.90 

Initiation  fees .  140.00 

Dividends       '.  6.00 

Interest 73-91 

Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  member- 
ship fees .  1 22.00 

Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  special 

•contribution 30.00 

Total  receipts  to  December  18,  1919 1948.83 

$3321.29 
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EXPENDITURES 

Transactions  and  Proceedings  (Vol.  XLIX)    ....    $1500.30 

Salary  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer 350.00 

Printing  and  stationery 85.20 

Postage ,          84.00 

Express -  .34 

Telegrams -       10.39 

Exchange .09 

Total  expenditures  to  December  18,  1919 $2030.32 

Balance,  December  18,  1919 1290.97 

$3321.29 

The  Chair  announced  the  appointment  of  the  usual  committees, 
as  follows : 

To  Audit  the  Treasurer's  Accounts:  Professor  D.  P.  Lockwood 
and  Dr.  W.  C.  Greene. 

On  the  Place  of  the  Next  Meeting:  Professors  C.  H.  Moore, 
R.  C.  Flickinger,  and  A.  L.  Wheeler. 

On  Resolutions :  Professors  C.  D.  Adams  and  S.  E.  Bassett. 

In  order  to  give  time  for  consideration  before  the  regular  busi- 
ness meeting,  the  following  resolution,  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  International  Meetings,  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  Professor  E.  T.  Merrill,  by  the  Secretary : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Philological  Association  hereby  declares  its 
adherence  to  the  proposed  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies  Devoted  to 
Humanistic  Studies,  ratines  the  proposed  Constitution  of  the  Council,  and 
directs  that  the  representatives  of  the  American  Philological  Association  in 
the  proposed  Council,  and  the  successors  of  such  representatives  as  their  re- 
spective terms  of  office  expire,  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Association. 

The  Secretary  then  explained  the  purpose  and  proposed  or- 
ganization of  the  Council. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
papers. 

JOINT  SESSION  WITH  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA 

Monday  evening,  December  29. 

The  Societies  met  at  8  P.M.  in  the  Fellows'  Room  of  the  Mellon 
Institute,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Professor  James  C.  Egbert, 
President  of  the  Institute,  presiding.  About  85  people  were 
present. 
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An  Address  of  Welcome  was  given  by  Chancellor  Samuel  Black 
McCormick  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a  Response  by 
Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  President  of  the  Association,  Professor  John  Adams  Scott, 
delivered  the  Annual  Address,  the  subject  being  The  Arguments 
Which  Have  Convinced  Me  of  Homeric  Unity 

SECOND  SESSION 

Tuesday  morning,  December  30. 

The  Association  met  in  201  State  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order 
at  10  o'clock  by  the  Secretary.  Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore, 
Vice-President,  took  the  chair.  The  entire  session  was  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  papers.  About  60  members  were  present. 

SECOND  JOINT  SESSION  WITH  THE  INSTITUTE 

Tuesday  evening,  December  30. 

The  Societies  met  in  the  Fellows'  Room  of  the  Mellon  Institute, 
and  were  called  to  order  at  8.30  P.M.  by  Professor  David  M.  Robin- 
son, Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  who  presided.  The  session 
was  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers.  About  80  people  were 
present. 

THIRD  SESSION 

Wednesday  morning,  December  31. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  Association  was  called  to  order  at 
9.30  A.M.  by  President  Scott  in  201  State  Hall.  The  session  was 
attended  by  about  50  members. 

The  Committee  to  Audit  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  reported  as 
follows : 

We  have  examined  these  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  for  1919,  including  the 
vouchers  for  bills  paid  and  the  statement  of  account  in  depository  bank,  and 
find  the  same  correct. 

December  31,  1919.  (Signed)     Dean  P.  Lockwood\  A    *>. 

William  C.  Greene/^ 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  Committee  on  the  Place  of  the  Next  Meeting,  through  its 
Chairman,  Professor  Moore,  recommended  that  the  next  meeting 
be  held  at  Baltimore  in  December,  1920,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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Archaeological  Institute  of  America.    The  recommendation  was 
adopted. 

The  following  resolutions,  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions through  its  Chairman,  Professor  Adams,  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  American  Philological  Association, 
assembled  at  Pittsburgh  to  celebrate  the  Semi-centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
Association,  express  to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  Classical  Staff  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  our  deep  regret  that  we  were  compelled  to  forego  the 
expected  pleasure  of  accepting  their  invitation  for  this  meeting  and  renewing 
the  alliance  for  the  arts  of  peace  which  has  been  deepened  and  strengthened 
by  the  sacrifices  of  a  war  for  our  common  ideals.  It  is  our  hope  that  our  visit 
to  Toronto  has  been  only  postponed. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  to  the  Chancellor  and  Trustees  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  our  hearty  appreciation  of  their  kindness  in  again  welcoming 
the  Association  as  their  guest.  Their  hospitality  and  the  abundant  provision 
for  our  comfort  have  borne  no  marks  of  the  haste  with  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  act,  and  are  a  renewed  assurance  of  their  sincere  support  of  humanistic 
studies. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  grateful  appreciation  of  courtesies  shown  to 
us  by  the  Classical  Faculty  of  the  University,  by  the  Pittsburgh  Athletic 
Association  and  the  University  Club,  by  Mr.  Howard  Heinz  and  Mr.  Clifford 
Heinz,  and  by  Mr.  Charles  Heinroth,  organist  of  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  speakers  whose  generous  response  to  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Executive  Committee  has  made  the  programme  of  this  meeting 
worthy  of  the  anniversary  occasion. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  send  to  Professor  Basil  Lanneau 
Gildersleeve,  Dean  of  American  classical  scholars,  the  cordial  greetings  of  this 
Association.  Many  of  us  are  his  pupils,  all  of  us  are  his  debtors,  and  we  all 
unite  in  hearty  good  wishes  for  a  New  Year  made  happy  in  home  and  friends, 
and  in  the  consciousness  of  a  life  work  which  will  abide,  not  measured  by  count 
of  years. 

The  Association's  Representatives  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Grammatical  Nomenclature,  in  a  letter  from  their  Chairman, 
Professor  John  C.  Kirtland,  reported  the  prospect  of  the  early 
completion  of  the  Committee's  final  report.  The  report  of  the 
Association's  Representatives  was  adopted  and  the  representation 
continued. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  International  Meetings  was 
read,  in  the  absence  of  the  Chairman,  Professor  E.  T.  Merrill, 
by  the  Secretary.  It  recounted  negotiations  which  the  Com- 
mittee was  conducting  with  the  British  Classical  Association 
regarding  a  meeting  in  England,  when  the  international  Union 
Academique  was  proposed  in  France.  In  the  report  was  included 
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a  recommendation  (see  p.  vii)  that  the  Association  join  in  form- 
ing the  proposed  Council  of  American  Learned  Societies  Devoted 
to  Humanistic  Studies,  which  is  to  provide  for  American  represen- 
tation in  the  Union.  With  the  exception  of  this  recommendation, 
which  was  reserved  for  separate  consideration,  the  report  was 
adopted  and  the  Committee  continued.  The  recommendation 
then  came  before  the  Association,  and  was  adopted.  It  was  also 

Voted,  That  the  Association's  delegates  to  the  Council  be  instructed  to 
secure,  if  possible,  a  shorter  and  simpler  name  for  "American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  Devoted  to  Humanistic  Studies." 

Professor  Harold  N.  Fowler,  Chairman,  presented  the  report 
of  the  Nominating  Committee,  as  follows : 

President,  Professor  Clifford  Herschel  Moore,  Harvard  University. 
Vice-Presidents ,  Professor  Walton  Brooks  McDaniel,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor  Francis  Greenleaf  Allinson,  Brown  University. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Professor  Clarence  P.  Bill,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

Executive  Committee,  The  above-named  officers,  and 
Miss  Angie  Clark  Chapin,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Professor  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia. 
Principal  Maurice  Hutton,  University  College,  Toronto. 
Professor  Gordon  Jennings  Laing,  University  of  Chicago. 
Professor  Duane  Reed  Stuart,  Princeton  University. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  election  of  these  officers. 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  Professor  Frank 
G.  Moore  as  a  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  presented  a  recommendation  to  the 
effect  that  the  programme  of  one  session  of  the  annual  meeting 
consist  of  papers  by  invited  speakers.  After  amendment,  the 
recommendation  was  adopted  in  the  following  form : 

Voted,  That  the  programme  of  one  session  of  the  annual  meeting  may  con- 
sist of  papers  by  invited  speakers. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  following 
measures  were  taken : 

Voted,  That  for  the  present,  in  view  of  financial  conditions,  the  Transactions 
and  Proceedings  be  published  as  heretofore  in  a  single  bound  volume,  rather 
than  in  several  parts. 
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Voted,  That  since  Ginn  and  Company  will  be  unable  hereafter  to  publish  the 
Transactions  and  Proceedings,  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  take  the  subscrip- 
tions and  collect  the  bills,  and  the  printer  be  engaged  to  store  the  volumes 
and  distribute  them  on  the  Secretary's  order. 


Voted,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  convey  to  Ginn  and  Company 
the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Association  for  their  most  generous  and  most  efficient 
service  as  publishers  of  the  Transactions  and  Proceedings  during  the  past  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Further  recommendations  of  the  Executive  Committee  were 
adopted  as  follows : 

Voted,  That  the  publication  of  abstracts  be  resumed,  no  abstract  to  exceed 
300  words. 

Voted,  That  an  effort  be  made  to  secure  endowment  for  the  work  of  the 
Association;  and  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  given  power  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  the  Association  to  secure  such  endowment. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
papers. 

The  total  number  of  members  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
was  72. 
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III.   ABSTRACTS 

1.  A  Fourth  Century  Bookworm,  by  Professor  Norman  W. 
De  Witt,  Victoria  College,  Toronto. 

Servius  was  a  shy  bookworm  of  the  circle  of  Symmachus  and 
taught  at  Rome  during  the  last  bloom  of  paganism.  Internal 
evidence  makes  it  seem  probable  that  he  was  an  African.  His 
works  fall  into  two  classes,  those  that  are  prefaced  by  a  dedication 
and  those  that  are  not.  The  latter  are  proven  by  internal  evi- 
dence to  have  found  circulation  through  the  notes  of  students 
jotted  down  from  the  professor's  lectures.  To  this  class  belongs 
the  commentary  on  the  Aeneid,  which  exhibits  certain  unevenness 
and  certain  omissions  hardly  to  be  accounted  for  in  other  ways. 
This  work  affords  information  about  the  scholar's  library:  he 
preferred  good  authorities  like  Varro,  Nigidius  Figulus,  Cato,  the 
elder  Pliny,  and  Sallust.  He  consults  a  host  of  grammarians  of 
whom  the  chief  is  Donatus.  Among  Latin  authors  one  notes  his 
insufficient  knowledge  of  Catullus.  His  attitude  towards  Virgil 
is  the  reverence  one  meets  in  the  Middle  Ages.  His  criticisms 
are  minute  but  often  acute.  His  citations  of  authorities  like  Varro 
are  very  valuable.  On  the  whole,  his  merit  is  rather  underrated. 

2.  Mesopotamia  and  Greece,  by  Professor  Maurice  Jastrow, 
Jr.,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  paper  emphasized  the  evidence  now  available  pointing  to 
a  close  contact  between  the  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world,  as 
far  back  as  the  third  millennium.  It  should,  therefore,  be  no  oc- 
casion for  surprise  to  find  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  civilization 
exercising  considerable  influence  as  far  west  as  the  Grecian  main- 
land. 

The  paper  touched  upon  the  probable  relationship  between  the 
Greek  figure  of  Herakles  and  the  Babylonian  hero  Gilgamesh,  and 
showed  how  the  figure  of  Alexander  in  romance  also  took  on  traits 
of  the  same  Babylonian  hero.  The  bearings  of  the  Babylonian 
flood  story,  which  can  now  be  traced  back  to  a  Sumerian  original, 
on  the  Greek  tradition  of  Deucalion  and  his  wife  was  also  briefly 
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considered.  Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  evidence  for  Mesopo- 
tamian  influences  as  far  west  as  Greece  through  the  significance 
attached  to  liver  divination  among  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Baby- 
lonian origin  of  which  is  now  beyond  question.  The  existence  of 
the  same  methods  of  hepatoscopy  among  Etruscans  as  among  the 
Babylonians  confirms  the  evidence  for  the  theory  that  the  Etrus- 
cans are  of  Asiatic  origin  or  at  all  events  passed  through  Asia 
Minor  on  their  way  west.  On  the  other  hand,  Greek  influence  in 
Babylonia  is  to  be  seen  in  the  impetus  given  to  the  study  of  astrol- 
ogy after  contact  with  Greek  culture  had  begun.  Alexander's 
conquests  brought  Greeks  to  the  East  in  still  larger  numbers  during 
the  three  centuries  preceding  this  era.  We  have  a  gradual  in- 
filtration of  Greek  settlers  into  Mesopotamia  as  throughout  the 
Near  East  in  general;  and  among  the  interesting  results  is  the 
discovery  of  cuneiform  clay  tablets  with  transliterations  of  Su- 
merian  and  Akkadian  texts  into  Greek.  Such  tablets  were  evi- 
dently prepared  in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Babylonian 
on  the  part  of  those  who  already  knew  Greek.  We  also  find 
during  this  period  Babylonians  adopting  Greek  names  and  vice 
versa. 

3.  The  Limitations  of  Latin  Poetry,  by  Professor  Dean  P. 
Lockwood,  Haverford  College. 

Latin  poetry  was  limited  and  handicapped,  first,  by  the  adoption 
of  Greek  verse-forms,  and  second,  by  the  almost  exclusive  adherence 
to  borrowed  Greek  themes.  The  primitive  native  metres  were 
accentual,  and  though  crudely  executed,  were  spontaneous.  In 
the  third  century  B.C.  Greek  quantitative  metres  were  adopted. 
But  if  Roman  national  poetry  had  been  more  gradually  developed 
along  native  lines,  the  vocabulary  of  the  poet  would  have  been 
more  unrestrained  and  natural,  and  there  would  have  been  less 
artificiality  of  style.  The  difficulty  of  moulding  the  Latin  lan- 
guage to  quantitative  verse  must  have  been  closely  analogous  to 
what  it  would  be  in  English.  Herein  the  experiments  of  Robert 
Bridges  are  illuminating  (cf.  his  Ibant  Obscuri,  Oxford,  1916). 

Latin  poetry  was  limited  also  in  its  general  range  or  extent  by 
the  complexity  of  quantitative  metres.  Composition  was  com- 
paratively slow  and  tedious.  Had  Horace,  for  example,  worked 
in  an  easier  and  more  natural  medium,  he  might  have  produced 
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sermones  more  Chaucerian  in  their  range  and  character.  Those 
who  were  truly  facile,  like  Ovid,  were  rhetorical  and  conventional. 
Roman  poetry  was  Hellenized  in  its  subject  matter.  Only 
Catullus  could  record  his  feelings  with  direct  sincerity.  Alex- 
andrianism  colored  almost  all  of  Roman  poetry. 

4.  A  Prehistoric  Mediterranean  Stem  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  Professor  E.  H.  Sturtevant,  Columbia  University. 

Sommer's  derivation  of  mulier  (I.F.  xi,  54)  from  a  feminine 
comparative  of  mollis  (minus  the  d  of  the  base)  is  unsatisfactory, 
because  primitive  man  would  scarcely  have  called  the  laboring 
sex  'the  softer/  and  because  we  know  no  reason  why  I.E.  I  should 
yield  ol  in  the  positive  but  ul  in  the  comparative.  It  is  natural 
to  connect  mulier  with  /xuAAas  'prostitute'  and  Sicilian  /nvAAo? 
'pudenda  muliebria'  (Forcellini).  The  latter  words  are  probably 
from  iM\r),  which  seems  to. have  meant  'mortar'  before  it  came 
to  mean  •'  lower  mill-stone ' ;  the  obscene  metaphor  involved  is 
found  in  an  English  comedy,  The  Marriage  Broker,  v,  i,  in  Boc- 
caccio, Decameron,  vni,  2,  in  M.H.G.  msel  'penis':  M.L.G.  msel 
'pestle,'  in  Lith.  pisti  'coire  cum  femina':  Lat.  pinso,  and  else- 
where. 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  satisfactory  way  of  accounting  for  the 
first  vowel  or  for  the  suffix  of  mulier  if  we  derive  it  from  the  I.E. 
root  met.  The  vocalism  of  nv\v),  too,  is  unsatisfactory,  although 
vA  from  /  is  currently  assumed  in  a  number  of  words.  It  seems 
probable  that  pvXrj,  like  many  other  words  connected  with  a  rela- 
tively high  degree  of  civilization,  is  of  Mediterranean  origin. 
Pausanias  (in,  20,  2)  ascribes  the  invention  of  the  mill  to  MvAiyra 
TOV  Ae'Aeyos;  surely  a  son  of  Lelex  was  no  Greek,  and  yet  his 
name  is  clearly  a  derivative  of  /x-vAiy.  The  stem  appears  also  in 
many  geographical  and  mythological  names,  many  of  which  belong 
to  Greek  lands,  but  some  are  outside  early  Hellenic  territory, 
such  as  MvAioi,  a  Phrygian  tribe,  MvAcura  in  Caria,  and  MovAcura 
in  Pamphylia.  There  are  also  many  personal  names  beginning 
with  MuA-  or  MoA-,  and  a  number  of  these  clearly  come  from 
the  languages  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  particular  interest  is  the 
Lycian  name  MoAAwns  (mullijes-eh,  its  genitive,  occurs  in  the 
native  alphabet) ;  for  this  is  almost  precisely  the  stem  of  Latin 
mulier. 
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5.  Catullus  as  a  Story-Teller,  by  Professor  Arthur  L. 
Wheeler,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

This  paper  presented  a  few  results  from  a  much  longer  investiga- 
tion dealing  with  all  the  narrative  work  of  Catullus.  Within  the 
time  allowed  it  was  possible  to  discuss  only  certain  aspects  of 
Carmen  64,  the  longest  and  best  example  of  Catullus'  narrative 
poetry. 

The  art  of  Carmen  64  is  essentially  modern  —  more  modern 
than  the  best  examples  of  later  Greek  narrative,  e.g.  the  Cydippe 
of  Callimachus  —  from  which  in  general  Catullus  derives  his 
artistic  principles.  This  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  material 
and  especially  by  the  way  in  which  the  material  is  infused  with 
erotic  motives.  The  device  of  the  vestis  by  which  the  tale  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis  is  linked  with  that  of  Ariadne  is  used  in  a  manner 
unexampled  before  the  time  of  Catullus :  the  limits  of  description 
are  wholly  transcended.  The  structure  of  the  poem  '  by  insertion ' 
is  also  carried  to  an  extreme  unparalleled  before  Catullus.  A 
study  of  the  numerous  Greek  parallels  shows  that  it  is  rarely 
possible  to  say  that  Catullus  is  translating  or  imitating  a  definite 
extant  passage,  e.g.,  the  comparisons  (105  ff.,  296  ff.)  are  Homeric 
devices  in  modern  dress.  But  the  best  illustration  of  modern 
technique  appears  in  Ariadne's  lament.  A  comparison  of  this 
passage  with  the  best  Greek  parallels,  e.g.  Apollonius,  iv,  355  ff., 
reveals  an  amount  of  rhetoric  which  marks  the  treatment  as 
Roman.  This  is  probably  due  in  large  measure  to  the  poet's 
training  in  the  rhetorical  schools.  There  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  expand  and  dress  up  the  thoughts  by  rhetorical  means. 

In  general  this  study  of  the  technique  supplies  an  additional 
argument  for  the  view  that  Carmen  64  is  a  free  composition  by 
Catullus  himself,  not  a  translation  of  one  (or  two)  Greek  poems 
now  lost. 
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PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 


I.   PROGRAMME 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  28 

FIRST  SESSION,  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 
/ 

RAYMOND  M.  ALDEN 

The  Romantic  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Relation  of 

Poetry  to  Morality  l 

ANDREW  R.  ANDERSON 
Ludvig  Holberg's  Iter  Subterraneum 

CARLOS  BRANSBY 

The  Song  of  Songs  and  Fray  Luis  de  Leon's  Translation  of  it  into 

Spanish 

CLAIR  HAYDN  BELL 
Gender  of  the  Words  for  Sun  and  Moon  in  the  Germanic  Languages 

ARTHUR  G.  KENNEDY 
A  Bibliography  of  the  English  Language 

SECOND  SESSION,  2  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

HOPE  TRAVER 
The  Four  Daughters  of  God  in  Italy 

CLARENCE  PASCHALL 
Certain  Prefixes  Meaning  to  grasp 

WILLIAM  A.  MERRILL 
An  Interpretation  of  a  Passage  in  the  Sihae  of  Statius  2 

1  To  be  published  in  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America. 

2  Published  in  the  University  of  California  Publications,  Classical  Philology, 
v,  133- 
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MAX  RADIN 
The  Homeric  Oath 

C.  G.  ALLEN 
Another  Spanish  Version  of  the  Legend  of  Judas  Iscariot 

THIRD  SESSION,  8  O'CLOCK  P.M. 

H.  C.  NUTTING 

The  Humanity  of  the  Ancients : 

Annual  Address  of  the  President  of  the  Association l 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29 
FOURTH  SESSION,  10  O'CLOCK  A.M. 

EDWARD  K.  RAND 
The  Supposed  Autographa  of  Johannes  Scottus  2 


AUGUSTUS  T.  MURRAY 
The  Postern  Door  in  the  Palace  of  Odysseus 

HAROLD  L.  BRUCE 
Blake,  Carlyle,  and  the  French  Revolution 

1  To  be  published  in  the  University  of  California  Chronicle. 

2  To  be  published  in  the  University  of  California  Publications,  Classical 
Philology. 
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II.    MINUTES 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Philological  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast  was  held  in  San  Francisco,  November  28 
and  29,  1919.  The  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were  held  in 
Rooms  261-262  of  the  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  meeting  in  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  was  held  at  the  University  Club,  im- 
mediately after  the  annual  dinner.  The  President,  Professor 
H.  C.  Nutting  of  the  University  of  California,  presided  at  all  the 
sessions  except  the  second,  at  which  Professor  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  occupied  the  chair. 
The  following  items  of  business  were  transacted :  — 

The  Treasurer  made  his  report  for  1918-1919,  as  follows  : 


RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand,  Dec.  i,  1918 $236.23 

Dues 375-io 

Interest 4-o8 

$615.41 

EXPENDITURES 

Dues  to  American  Philological  Association $122.00 

Dues  to  Modern  Language  Association  of  America     .     .     .  153.00 
Special  Contribution  to  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion         30.00 

Postage,  printing,  and  stationery 62.05 

Waiters'  gratuity  (1918  meeting) 5.00 

Balance  on  hand,  Nov.  28,  1919 -  243.36 

$615.41 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the  Auditing 
Committee. 

The  Secretary  gave  the  statistics  of  membership  for  the  past 
year,  and  announced  that  the  Executive  Committee  had  selected 
Professor  Jefferson  Elmore  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity as  a  delegate  to  represent  the  Philological  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  at  the  Semi-centennial  Meeting  of  the  American 
Philological  Association  at  Toronto.  He  reported  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  effect  that  the  delegate 
of  the  local  Association  be  asked  to  read  a  resolution  at  the  Toronto 
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meeting.     The  resolution,  after  a  slight  verbal  amendment  from 
the  floor,  read  as  follows : 

Through  its  official  delegate,  the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
extends  heartiest  greetings  to  the  American  Philological  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  its  Semi-centennial  Meeting.  The  happy  arrangement  recently 
concluded  with  the  American  Philological  Association  and  the  Modern  Language 
Association  is  giving  large  satisfaction,  and  the  Philological  Association  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  appreciates  deeply  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  parent 
associations  that  is  helping  so  much  toward  the  present  solid  alignment  of 
literary  scholarship  in  the  West.  It  pledges  every  effort  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  cause  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  Secretary  was  accepted  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  adopted. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  approved  as 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion and  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committees : 

Nominations :  Professors  Johnston,  Linforth,  Hart. 
Auditing:  Professors  Fay  and  McKinlay,  and  Mr.  Bell. 
Social:  Professors  Alden,  Deutsch,  Murray. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee, 
with  time  and  power,  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor H.  G.  Shearin.  The  President  then  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee for  this  purpose  Professor  Tatlock  and  Dr.  Kennedy.  The 
resolution  which  the  committee  subsequently  presented  was  as 
follows  : 

Professor  H.  G.  Shearin  was  a  scholar  of  fine  quality,  who  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  fields  of  Old  English  and  American  folk-lore.  To  both  of 
these  subjects  he  had  made  contributions  of  some  importance.  At  the  same 
time  he  devoted  himself  enthusiastically  to  the  problems  of  teaching  and  ad- 
ministration in  college  work,  and  did  notable  service,  since  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia, in  helping  to  build  up  the  standards  of  Occidental  College. 

The  members  of  the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  desire  to 
place  on  record  their  high  regard  for  Dr.  Shearin,  both  as  scholar  and  friend, 
and  to  express  their  profound  regret  at  his  untimely  death. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  accounts  and  vouch- 
ers of  the  Treasurer  were  correct  and  in  order.  On  motion  the 
report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  for  hospitality  was  extended  to  the 
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Directors  of  the  University  Club,  and  the  Treasurer  was  instructed 
to  contribute  from  the  funds  of  the  Association  the  sum  of  five 
dollars  to  the  "Christmas  Box"  for  the  waiters  of  the  Club. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  Professor  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  represent  the  Association 
officially  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  at  Columbus. 

The  Nominating  Committee  proposed  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President:  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock. 

Vice-Presidents:  W.  A.  Cooper,  M.  E.  Deutsch. 

Secretary:    S.  G.  Morley,  during  such  time  as  he  shall  be  in 

residence,  to  be  succeeded  by  P.  B.  Fay. 
Treasurer:  G.  M.  Calhoun. 
Executive  Committee :  The  above-named  officers,  and  C.  G.  Allen, 

B.  O.  Foster,  A.  P.  McKinlay,  R.  Schevill. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  these 
officers  elected. 

The  attendance  at  the  four  sessions  numbered  33,  45,  40,  and  30,. 
respectively. 

Twenty-one  new  members  were  elected. 


INDEX 


Arabic  numerals  refer  to  pages  of  the  Transactions,  Roman  to  the  Proceedings. 


d  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  94. 

Accent,  Indo-European :  65. 

ae  a  monophthong  in  fourth-cent. 
Latin:  93. 

Agglutination,  morphological :  64. 

Altar  of  Victory,  removal  of :  128  ff. 

America,  history  of  classical  studies 
in  •  33  ff  •  (v.  Classical) ;  history  of 
comparative  philology  in:  62  ff. 
(v.  Comparative). 

American  Philological  Association,  his- 
tory of:  5  ff. ;  organization:  ib. ; 
meetings  of  first  decade:  7  ff. ; 
second  decade:  9  ff. ;  survey  of 
first  twenty-five  years:  10  ff. ; 
participation  in  English  spelling 
reform:  12  ff.,  23  f. ;  increasing 
attention  to  the  classics:  14  f. ; 
social  elements:  16,  27  f. ;  presi- 
dential addresses:  16  ff. ;  contact 
with  foreign  scholars :  18  f. ;  second 
twenty- five  years :  19  ff . ;  Whitney 
Memorial  Meeting:  20  f. ;  Philo- 
logical Ass'n  of  the  Pacific  Coast: 
22;  Committee  of  Twelve:  22  f.; 
winter  meetings:  24  ff.;  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute :  25 ;  proposed  reorganization : 
28;  Commission  of  Fifteen:  28 
f . ;  Committee  on  Grammatical 
Nomenclature:  29;  use  of  funds: 

29  f . ;   Transactions  and  Proceedings : 

30  f. ;    distinguished  members  lost 
by  death:  32. 

American   scholarship    and   American 

literature,  a  parallel :  34  f . 
Analogy    and    the    neo-grammarians : 

66  f. 
Andocides,    language    describing    the 

filing  of  lawsuits :  185  f. 
Anthony  and  the  rise  of  monasticism : 

109  f. 


Antiphon,  language  describing  the 
filing  of  lawsuits :  184  f . 

Archaeological  Institute,  meetings  with 
the  Association :  25. 

Aristophanes,  American  work  in:  54; 
his  language  describing  the  filing 
of  lawsuits :  183  f. 

Athenian  courts,  oral  and  written 
pleading  in:  177  ff.  (v.  Pleading). 

Atrectus,  publisher  of  Martial:   175  f. 

b  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :   96. 

Bases :  v.  Roots. 

Bookworm :  v.  Servius. 

c  before  palatal  vowels,  in  fourth-cent. 
Latin:  96. 

Catullus  as  a  story-teller:  xv;  in 
Carmen  64:  ib.;  rhetorical  ele- 
ments: ib. 

Christianity,  growth  in  third  cent. : 
122  ff. ;  fourth  cent. :  124  f. ;  Clau- 
dian's  attitude  towards:  140  f. 

Church,  the,  in  fourth  cent. :  101  ff. ; 
its  intolerance:  ib.;  Constantine's 
attitude  towards:  103  ff. ;  church 
and  state:  104  ff. ;  local  councils: 
105  f . ;  first  general  council :  106 
ff. ;  second:  108;  rise  of  monasti- 
cism: 108  ff. ;  communities  of 
women:  no;  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land :  in;  formation  of 
the  New  Testament :  112  f. ;  estab- 
lishment of  a  graded  hierarchy :  112 
ff. ;  origin  of  religious  provinces: 
115  f. ;  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
see:  116  ff. 

Classical  studies  in  America,  fifty 
years  of:  33  ff. ;  early  lack  of  en- 
vironment for  productive  scholar- 
ship :  35  f. ;  classical  studies  in 
America  before  1820 :  36  f. ;  1820- 
1870:  38  f.;  development  of  pro- 
ductive scholarship :  40  f . ;  early 
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doctors  of  philosophy :  40  ff. ;  qual- 
ity of  American  dissertations :  42 
ff. ;  German  work  and  its  influence : 
43  ff. ;  criticism  of  the  doctoral 
dissertation:  44  ff. ;  American  and 
German  scholarship  compared:  46 
ff. ;  American  productions,  list  of: 
49  f. ;  American  work  in  syntax: 
51;  in  Greek  law:  52;  political 
antiquities :  ib. ;  Greek  drama : 
53 ;  Aristophanes :  54 ;  Greek  rhet- 
oric :  ib. ;  Homer :  54  ff. ;  Greek 
and  Roman  religion :  56  f . ;  Roman 
satura:  57;  Strabo:  ib.;  uncol- 
lected  American  work :  53  f. ;  Jebb, 
Wilamowitz,  and  Gildersleeve  com- 
pared: 58  ff. ;  recent  losses  by 
death:  60. 

Claudian:  135  ff. ;  early  life  in  Alex- 
andria: 136;  Greek  works:  137; 
life:  ib. ;  remarkable  literary 
achievement:  138;  knowledge  of 
Roman  history :  138  f. ;  of  mythol- 
ogy :  139  f. ;  attitude  towards  Chris- 
tianity :  140  f. ;  value  as  a  historical 
source :  141 ;  compared  with  other 
writers  in  his  field:  141  f. ;  his 
flattery:  142  f. ;  lack  of  humor: 
143;  avoidance  of  obscenity:  ib.; 
reminiscences  of  earlier  literature: 
143  ff. ;  similes:  145;  noteworthy 
lines :  146 ;  feeling  for  the  sea :  146 
f . ;  numerous  allusions  to  the  stars : 

147  f . ;  general  estimate  of  his  work : 

148  f. 

College  entrance  requirements  in  Latin : 
28  f. 

Commission  of  Fifteen :  ib. 

Committee  of  Twelve :  22  f. 

Comparative  philology  in  America, 
fifty  years  of:  62  ff. ;  scope  of 
comparative  philology :  62  f . ;  com- 
parative etymology:  63;  mor- 
phological agglutination :  64 ; 
Grimm's  Law:  64  f. ;  Verner's 
Law:  ib. ;  Indo-European  accent: 
65 ;  the  new  vocalism :  65  f. ;  dis- 
syllabic roots  or  bases:  66,  69; 
analogy  and  the  neo-grammarians : 
66  f. ;  the  new  glottogony:  67  ff.; 
the  Dehnstufe:  68  f. ;  comparative 
syntax:  71  f.;  semantics:  72; 


linguistic  science:  73  f. ;  physio- 
logical phonetics :  74  f . ;  methodol- 
ogy of  comparative  philology:  75; 
Indo-European  literature:  75  f. ; 
comparative  mythology:  77  ff. ; 
science  of  religion :  ib. ;  linguistic 
paleontology:  79  f. ;  linguistic 
ethnology:  80  f. ;  American  ten- 
dencies: 81  f. ;  difficulties  of  com- 
parative philology  in  America :  82  f . 

Consonantal  changes  in  fourth-cent. 
Latin :  92  ff. 

Constantine  and  the  Church:    103  ff. 

Council,  first  general,  of  the  Church: 
106  ff. ;  second :  108. 

Courts :  v.  Pleading. 

ct  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  95. 

d,  final,  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  ib. 

Dedications  to  pagan  gods,  datable, 
after  300  A.D.  :  122  f. 

Dehnstufe,  the :  68  f . 

Demosthenes,  pleas  written  by  liti- 
gants in :  1 88  ff. ;  language  describ- 
ing the  filing  of  lawsuits :  ib. 

di,  antevocalic,  in  fourth-cent.  Latin: 

95- 

Dissertations,  doctoral :  42  ff. 
Drama,   Greek,   American    work    in: 

53\ 

or  i,  prothesis  of,  before  sc,  sp,  st, 

in   fourth-cent.    Latin:     94;     post- 
consonantal,  before  a  vowel,  do. :  ib. 
English     spelling     reform:      12     ff., 

23  f- 

Ethnology,  linguistic :  80  f . 

Etymology,  comparative :  63. 

Foreign  scholars,  contact  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with:  1 8  f. 

Fourth  cent.  A.D.,  Latin  language  in: 
91  ff. ;  the  Church  in:  101  ff. ; 
pagan  reaction:  122  ff. ;  interest 
in  pagan  authors:  130  f. ;  restora- 
tion of  pagan  shrines:  132  f.;  a 
fourth-cent,  bookworm:  xii  (v. 
Servius). 

German  classical  scholarship,  influence 
on  American  scholars :  43  ff . ;  com- 
pared with  American  scholarship: 
46  ff.,  58  ff. 

ildersleeve,  compared  with  Jebb  and 
Wilamovitz :  58  ff. 
lottogony,  the  new :  67  ff. 
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Grammatical  nomenclature,  committee 

on :  29. 

ypaQ-f)  originally  the  complaint :  179  f. 
Greece    and    Mesopotamia:     xii    (v. 

Mesopotamia). 
Greek    influence    on    Latin    poetry: 

xiii. 

Grimm's  Law :  64  f . 
h  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  94. 
Homer,  American  work  in :  54  ff . 
i:  v.  e. 
Indo-European  accent :  65;  literature: 

75  f- 

Isaeus,  language  describing  the  filing 
of  lawsuits:  187. 

Isocrates,  language  describing  the 
filing  of  lawsuits :  186  f. 

Jebb,  compared  with  Gildersleeve 
and  Wilamowitz :  58  ff. 

Jerome,  attitude  towards  pagan  liter- 
ature: 150  ff. ;  education:  151  f. ; 
sensitiveness  to  style:  152  ff. ;  the 
vision:  154  ff. ;  its  effect  on  his 
attitude  towards  literature:  156  f., 
159;  quotations  from  classical 
authors:  156  ff. ;  neglect  of  con- 
temporary events:  159  f. ;  quota- 
tions adapted  to  readers:  160  f. ; 
passages  from  pagan  literature  cited 
as  sources  of  error:  161  f. ;  value 
found  in  pagan  philosophy :  162  f . ; 
justification  for  study  of  the  classics : 
163  ff. ;  use  of  classical  writers  in 
scientific  matters:  166;  of  their 
proverbial  expressions:  ib. ;  fond- 
ness for  satirists:  ib, ;  attitude 
towards  pagan  literature  sum- 
marized: 1 66  f. 

Julianus  Kamenius  and  the  pagan 
reaction  of  the  fourth  cent. :  134. 

Latin  language,  in  the  fourth  cent. 
A.D.  :  91  ff . ;  changes  of  vowels : 
92  ff. ;  of  consonants:  94  ff. ;  of 
accent;  98;  in  syntax:  99;  influ- 
ence of  barbarians:  99  f. ;  con- 
spectus of  inscriptions  cited:  100. 

Latin  poetry,  limitations  of :  xiii  f . ; 
adoption  of  Greek  verse-forms: 
ib. ;  of  Greek  subject-matter:  ib. 

Law,  Greek,  American  work  in:  52. 

Linguistic  ethnology :   80  f . 

Linguistic  paleontology:    79  f. 


Linguistic  science :    73  f . 

Literature :  v.  Pagan. 

Lysias,  language  describing  the  filing 

of  lawsuits :  186. 
m  and  n,  final,  in  fourth-cent.  Latin: 

97- 

Martial,  publication  of  his  poems: 
1 68  ff. ;  use  of  liber  and  libellus: 
ib.;  publication  of  vn,  17:  170; 
of  i,  2 :  171  ff.;  codex  edition  of 
Secundus:  ib.',  relative  dates  of 
publication  of  bks.  i  and  n :  1 74  f . ; 
publishers:  175  f. 

Mesopotamia,  influence  on  Greece : 
xii  f. ;  on  the  romantic  features  of 
Alexander:  xii;  on  the  story  of 
Deucalion:  xii  f. ;  through  liver 
divination:  xiii;  Greek  influence 
in  Mesopotamia :  ib. 

Modern  Language  Ass'n,  affiliation 
with  Philological  Ass'n  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast :  84,  86  f . 

Monasticism,  rise  of:  108  ff. ;  com- 
munities of  women :  1 10. 

fj.v\rj,  of  prehistoric  Mediterranean 
origin:  xiv. 

mulier,  derivation  of :  ib. 

Mythology,  comparative :  77  ff. 

n:  v.  m. 

Nasals,  in  fourth-cent.  Latin:   97. 

net  and  nt  interchanged,  in  fourth-cent. 
Latin :  95,  n.  13. 

Necrology  of  American  classical  schol- 
ars :  32,  60. 

Neo-grammarians,  the :  66  ff . 

New  Testament,  formation  of :    1 1 2  f . 

Nicomachus  Flavianus,  and  the  fourth- 
cent,  pagan  reaction :  131  ff. 

nl:  v.  net. 

oe,  change  to  close  e,  in  fourth-cent. 
Latin :  93. 

Pacific  Coast,  Philological  Association 
of:  22,  84  ff. ;  organization:  84  f.; 
affiliation  with  American  Philo- 
logical Ass'n:  84  ff. ;  with  Modern 
Language  Ass'n :  84,  86  f . ;  places 
of  meeting:  87  f.;  annual  dinner: 
88 ;  papers  and  addresses :  88  ff . ; 
prospects :  90. 

Pagan  literature,  Jerome's  attitude 
towards:  150  ff.  (v.  Jerome); 
fourth-cent,  interest  in:  130  ff. 
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Pagan  philosophy,  Jerome's  attitude 
towards:  161  ff. 

Pagan  reaction,  the,  in  fourth  cent. : 
122  ff. ;  decline  of  paganism  in  third 
cent. :  ib. ;  growth  of  Christianity 
do. :  ib. ;  datable  dedications  to 
pagan  gods  after  300 :  122  f. ;  pagan- 
ism and  Christianity  in  fourth  cent. : 
124  f.,  127;  causes  of  pagan  reac- 
tion: 126  ff. ;  Symmachus:  128  ff. : 
removal  of  the  altar  of  Victory: 
ib. ;  interest  in  pagan  authors :  130 
f. ;  Nicomachus  Flavianus:  131 
ff. ;  restoration  of  pagan  shrines : 
132  f. ;  Vettius  Agorius  Praetex- 
tatus:  133  f. ;  Julianus  Kamenius: 
134 ;  the  taurobolium :  ib. 

Paganism,  decline  in  third  and  fourth 
cent.  A.D.  :  122  ff.,  125  f. 

Paleontology,  linguistic :  79  f . 

Patriarchates,  origin  of:    115  ff. 

Periphrastic  use  of  present  participle 
with  esse,  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  98. 

ph  in  fourth-cent.  Latin:   94  f. 

Philology,  classical,  in  America:  33 
ff.  (v.  Classical) ;  comparative  do. : 
62  ff.  (v.  Comparative). 

Philosophy :  v.  Pagan. 

Phonetics,  physiological :  74  f . 

Physiology  and  phonetics :  ib. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land:  in. 

Plaintiff:  v.  Pleading. 

Plautus'  command  of  Latin:    135  f. 

Pleading  in  Athenian  courts,  oral  and 
written:  177  ff. ;  originally  oral: 
178;  later  written  by  court  officials : 

178  f.;    by  litigants:    180,  188  ff.; 
7pa0^     originally    the    complaint : 

179  f. ;   writing  of  complaints  before 
425  B.C.  :    1 80  f. ;    by  court  officials 
in  Aristophanes:    181  f. ;    language 
describing  the  filing  of  suits  in  Aris- 
tophanes:   183  f. ;    Antiphon:    184 
f.;     Andocides:     185    f.;     Lysias: 
1 86;     Isocrates:     186    f.;     Isaeus: 
187;    Demosthenes:    188  ff. ;    date 
of  compulsory  writing  of  pleas  by 
litigants :    190  ff. 

Poetry :  v.  Latin. 

Political  antiquities,    American  work 

in:  52. 
Pollius,  publisher  of  Martial:    175  f. 


Presidential  addresses  at  Association 

meetings :  16  ff,  88  f . 
Proverbial  expressions  in  Jerome :  166. 
Provinces  in  the  Church,   origin  of: 

iiS  f. 

ps  in  fourth-cent.  Latin:    95. 

pt  in  fourth-cent.  Latin:   ib. 

Publication  of  Martial's  poems:  168 
ff.  (v.  Martial). 

Publishers  of  Martial :  175  f. 

Religion,  Greek  and  Roman,  American 
work  in :  56  f . ;  science  of :  77  ff. 

Reorganization,  proposed,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation: 28. 

Rhetoric,  Greek,  American  work  in :  54. 

Roman  see,  origin  of  its  supremacy: 
n6ff. 

Roots,  dissyllabic:    66,  69. 

s,  medial,  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  97. 

Satura,  Roman,  American  work  in :  57. 

sc,  sp,  st,  initial,  prothesis  of  e  or  i 
before,  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  94. 

Sea,  the,  in  Claudian :    146  f . 

Secondary  schools,  courses  in  Latin 
and  Greek:  22  f. 

Secundus,  publisher  of  Martial:  175 
f. ;  his  codex  edition:  171  ff. 

Semantics:  72. 

Servius,  a  fourth-cent,  bookworm: 
xii;  commentary  on  the  Aeneid, 
how  circulated:  ib.;  his  authori- 
ties: ib. 

Similes  in  Claudian :  145. 

Spelling :  v.  English. 

Stars,  the,  in  Claudian :  147  f . 

Strabo,  American  work  in :  57. 

Symmachus  and  the  pagan  reaction 
of  the  fourth  cent. :  128  ff. 

Syncope  of  short  vowels  in  medial 
syllables,  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  98. 

Syntax,  Greek  and  Latin,  American 
work  in:  51;  comparative  syntax: 
71  ff. 

t,  final,  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  95. 

Taurobolium,  the :  134. 

//,  medial,  before  a  vowel,  in  fourth- 
cent.  Latin :  95. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings:   30  f. 

Trypho,  publisher  of  Martial:    175  f. 

u,  postconsonantal,  in  fourth-cent. 
Latin:  96. 

v  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  96  f . 
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Vergil,  Aeneid,  Servius'  commentary, 

how  circulated :  xii. 
Verner's  Law :  64  f . 
Verse,  forms,  Greek,  adopted  in  Latin 

poetry :  xiii. 
Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus  and  the 

pagan  reaction  of  the  fourth  cent. : 

133  f- 
Victory,  altar  of,  its  removal:    128  ff. 


Vocalism,  the  new :  65. 

Vowel  changes  in  fourth-cent.  Latin: 
92  ff. 

Whitney  Memorial  Meeting  :    20  f . 

Wilamowitz,  compared  with  Gilder- 
sleeve  and  Jebb :  58  ff . 

x  in  fourth-cent.  Latin :  95. 

y  do. :  93. 

z  do.  :  95. 
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784  f. 
Horace  on  the  high  seas;      C.W. 

xm,  41-45- 
Cattle-tending   and   agriculture  in 

the  Avesta;  J.A.O.S.  xxxix,  329- 

333- 
WM.  HAMILTON  KIRK. 

Some  elementary  matters  of  Latin 

grammar;   C.W.  xm,  66-67. 

CHARLES  KNAPP. 

Literature,  Latin;  A.Y.B.  781-783. 

Philology,  classical;  N.I.Y.B.  490- 
494. 

References  in  Plautus  and  Terence 
to  plays,  players,  and  play- 
wrights; C.P.  xrv,  35-55- 

References  to  literature  in  Plautus 
and  Terence;  A.J.P.  XL,  231-261. 

Catullus,  31,  12-13;  C.W.  xii,  113- 
114. 

Caesar,  B.  G.  n,  8,  again ;   ib.  137- 

139- 

Juvenal,  8,  154;   ib.  121-123. 

English  literature  and  the  classics; 
ib.  169-171,  177-179,  185-188. 

Irrigation  among  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans;  ib.  73-74,  81-82. 

Analysis  of  Lucretius,  de  Rerum 
Natura,  i-ni;  C.W.  xin,  1-5, 
9-!3,  17-21,  25-31. 

Managing  editor:  C.W.  Editorial 
and  other  contributions  (includ- 
ing reviews  and  book  notices), 
esp.  xii,  97  f.,  105  f.,  118  f.,  135, 
150  f.,  157  f.,  158  f.,  193  f.,  201, 
209,  215  f.,  xm,  49  f.,  56,  63,  64. 

EMORY  B.  LEASE. 

The  number  three,  mysterious, 
mystic,  magic;  C.P.  xiv,  56-73. 

The  use  and  range  of  the  future 
participle;  A.J.P.  XL,  262-285. 

IVAN  M.  LINFORTH. 

Solon  the  Athenian ;  U.C.P.,  Class. 
Phil,  vi,  1-318. 
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JOHN  LIVINGSTON  LOWES. 

Convention  and  revolt  in  poetry; 
pp.  346 ;  Boston  and  New  York : 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

WALTON  BROOKS  MCDANIEL. 

Rev.  of  D 'Alton's  Horace  and  his 

age;   C.W.  xn,  95-96. 
Rev.  of  White's  Unwilling  Vestal; 

ib.  213-215. 
A  proper  use  of  translations;     ib. 

33-34- 

The  certificate  system  and  quantita- 
tive requirements  in  Latin;  ib. 
65-66. 

The  choice  of  a  language;  Mod. 
Lang.  B.  of  Phila.  i,  3-4. 

Interest  in  Italy  and  Italians  at  the 
U.  of  P.  (L'ltalia  e  gli  Italiani 
all'  Universita  della  Pennsyl- 
vania) ;  Columbus,  xin,  19-23. 

The  study  of  languages;  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,  xvm,  12-13. 

The  'wicked  trot';  Alumni  Regis- 
ter (U.  of  Penn.)  xxn,  112-117. 

ANNA  P.  MAC¥AY. 

The  classical  club  as  an  educational 
agency ;  CJ.  xv,  30-36. 

Cooperation  between  school  and 
college;  Addresses  and  Proc.  Nat. 
Educ.  Ass'n,  1918,  414-417. 

GRACE  HARRIET  MACURDY. 

The  blackbird  in  early  literature; 
Nat.  cvm,  689-690. 

Aleuas  and  Alea;  C.Q.  xin,  170- 
171. 

The  diaphragm  and  the  Greek  ideal, 
or  the  treachery  of  translations; 
C.P.  xiv,  389-393- 

The  North  Greek  affiliation  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  Trojan  names; 
J.H.S.  xxxrx,  62-68. 

RALPH  VAN  DEMAN  MAGOFFIN. 

Ancient  history;  Bur.  of  Educ., 
Dep't  of  Int.,  Teachers'  Leaflet, 
no.  i,  pp.  6-9. 

A  fine  Latin  inscription;  A. A.  vi, 
165- 


Rev.  of  Dottin's  Les  anciens  peuples 
de  F  Europe;  A.J.P.  xxxvni, 

443-445- 

Rev.  of  Bouchier's  Syria  as  a  Ro- 
man province;  C.W.  xi,  46-48. 

Rev.  of  Bennett's  Relation  of  sculp- 
ture to  architecture;  A. A.  vi, 
170. 

Rev.  of  Carrington's  Engravers  and 
etchers;  ib.  170-171. 

Rev.  of  Webster's  Early  European 
history;  ib.  172. 

Rev.  of  Price's  Practical  book  of 
architecture;  ib.  219-220. 

Rev.  of  Annual  Reports  and  Bulle- 
tin of  American  Ethnology,  1907- 
1909,  Bull.  no.  55 ;  A.J.P.  xxxix, 
222-223. 

Current  notes  and  news;  A. A.  vi, 
167-168,  259. 

[The  preceding  items  appeared  in 
1917  and  1918,  and  were  omitted 
from  the  volumes  in  which  they 
belonged  because  of  the  author's 
absence  on  war  service.] 

A  handbook  of  economic  agencies 
of  the  war  of  1917 ;  Hist.  Branch, 
W.P.D.,  General  Staff,  War 
Dep't.,  monograph  no.  2,  908; 

PP.  539- 
Historical   work  by   army  general 

staffs;    A.H.R.  xxiv,  630-636. 
Rev.  of  Glover's  From  Pericles  to 

Philip ;   Pol.  Sc.  Qu.  xxxrv,  683- 

685. 
Note   on  Ward's   Germany    1815- 

1890,  vol.  ni;  ib.  702. 

CLARENCE  AUGUSTUS  MANNING. 

Birds  of  Heaven  and  other  stories  by 
Vladimir  G.  Korolenko,  trans- 
lated from  the  Russian;  pp.  222  ; 
New  York :  Duffield  &  Co. 

Leo  Tolstoy  and  Christianity;  Am. 
Church  Monthly  v,  779-791. 

The  ethical  teaching  of  Tolstoy; 
ib.  863-880. 

St.  John  Damascene,  a  Russian 
religious  poem ;  Holy  Cross  Mag. 
xxx,  134-138. 
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ALLAN  MARQUAND. 

Robbia  heraldry;    pp.  xviii  +  3io; 

Princeton  U.  Pr. 
The  Ceppo  frieze;  Art  and  Life,  xi, 

237-244. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolom- 

meo  Colleoni,  ib.  378-381. 

WILLIAM  STUART  MESSER. 

Rev.  of  Dean  and  Deferrari's  Selec- 
tions from  Roman  historians; 
C.W.  xii,  184. 

Rev.  of  Murray's  Religio  gramma- 
tici;  ib.  182-183. 

Rev.  of  Pike's  Short  stories  of 
Apuleius;  ib.  184. 

TRUMAN  MICHELSON. 

A  second  archaeological  note;  /. 
Washington  A  cad.  Sciences,  ix, 

138. 
Two     proto-Algonquian     phonetic 

shifts ;  ib.  333~334- 
Some   general    notes   on   the    Fox 

Indians;     ib.  483-494,  521-528, 

593-596. 

Rev.  of  Radin's  Genetic  relation- 
ship of  North  American  Indian 
languages;  A  J.P.  XL,  317-321. 

Editor :  Publications  Am.  Ethnologi- 
cal Soc.  viz,  part  ii :  Ojibwa  texts, 
by  William  Jones;  pp.  i-x  + 
1-777. 

HERBERT  EDWARD  MIEROW. 

Pike's    Peak;     Overland    Monthly, 

LXXIII,  239. 
Hope;  ib.  LXXIV,  30. 

CLIFFORD  H.  MOORE. 

The  ancient  classics  at  Radcliffe; 

Radcliffe  Qu.,  Dec.,  pp.  7-12. 
Sundry  reviews. 

FRANK  G.  MOORE. 

Post-bellum  Latin;  E.R.  LVH,  129- 
140. 

WILFRED  P.  MUSTARD. 

Report  of  Riv.  di  Fil.  xlvi,  fasc. 
3-4;  A  J.P.  XL,  98-99. 

Notice  of  Caroline  Goad's  Horace 
in  the  English  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  ib.  109. 


Report  of  Rev.  de  Phil,  xlii,  pts.  i— 

2;  ib.  444-445- 
In  memoriam  Kirby  Flower  Smith ; 

C.P.  xiv,  94-95- 
Rev.  of  Augusto  Rostagni's  Poeti 

alessandrini ;  ib.  295. 
Rev.  of  Carlo  Pascal's  Poeti  e  per- 

sonaggi  catulliani ;  ib.  295-296. 
A  Latin  sonnet  of  Giovanni  Cotta; 

C.W.  xii,  136. 
Notes  on  Lyly's  Euphues;   M.L.N. 

xxxiv,  1 21-12 2. 
E.  K.'s  classical  allusions;   ib.  193- 

203. 

EDWARD  WILBER  NICHOLS. 
Verbals  in  -tor,  -ax,  -dus,  and  -ns\ 
A. J.P.  XL,  373-395- 

H.  C.  NUTTING, 

An  ancient  service  flag;    C.W.  xn, 

112. 
A  field  for  the  American  Classical 

League;    C.J.  xiv,  277-279. 
Taps;    Christian  Advocate  (N.  Y.), 

xciv,  677. 
Joint-editor:  C.J. 

W.  A.  OLDFATHER. 

Index  verborum  quae  in  Senecae 
fabulis  necnon  in  Octavia  prae- 
texta  reperiuntur ;  pars  altera  and 
pars  tertia;  pp.  169;  U.  of  III. 
Stud,  in  Lang,  and  Lit.,  rv,  nos. 
3  and  4  (with  A.  S.  Pease  and 
H.  V.  Canter). 

Supplementary  articles  on  Locris 
and  the  Locrians,  about  175  in 
number,  in  Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, 
Realencyclopddie  der  klass.  Al- 
ter tumswiss.,  Suppl.  in. 

Rev.  of  LeffingwelPs  Social  and 
private  life  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  A.H.R. 
xxrv,  269-70. 

Rev.  of  Borinski's  Die  Antike  in 
Poetik  und  Kunsttheorie  von 
Ausgang  des  klassischen  Alter- 
tums  bis  auf  Goethe  und  Wil- 
helm  von  Humboldt,  I :  Mittel- 
alter,  Renaissance,  Barock;  C.J. 
xiv,  585-586. 
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Editor :  U.  of  III.  Studies  in  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  v ;  pp.  400. 

CHARLES  PEABODY. 

Quelques  connexites  entre  la  pre- 
histoire  americaine  et  europe"enne ; 
B.  Soc.  Prehist.  Franc..,  Feb.  27. 

ARTHUR  STANLEY  PEASE. 
A    historical    allusion    explained; 

C.P.  xiv,  175-177- 
Index  verborum  quae  in  Senecae 

fabulis  necnon  in  Octavia  prae- 

texta  reperiuntur ;     parts  ii-iii; 

pp.  169;   U.  of  III.  Stud,  in  Lang. 

and  Lit.,  rv,  nos.  3  and  4  (with 

W.    A.    Oldfather    and    H.    V. 

Canter). 
On  the  authenticity  of  the  Hercules 

Oetaeus;   T.A.P.A.  XLIX,  3-26. 

CHARLES  W.  PEPPLER. 

Rev.  of  Gilbert  Murray's  Religio 
grammatici;  South  Atlantic  Qu. 
xvm,  84-86. 

WALTER  PETERSEN. 

Rev.  of  Robertson's  Grammar  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the 
light  of  historical  research 3 ;  C.J. 
xv,  190  ff. 

HUBERT  MCNEILL  POTEAT. 

Selected  Letters  of  Cicero2;     pp. 

xii  -j-  201 ;  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath 

&Co. 
The  functions  of  repetition  in  Latin 

poetry;    C.W.  xn,  139-142,  145- 

150. 

HENRY  W.  PRESCOTT. 
The     antecedents     of     Hellenistic 
comedy   (concluded) ;    C.P.  xiv, 
108-135. 

E.  K.  RAND. 

Boethius,  Theological  tractates  and 
Consolation  of  Philosophy  (L.C.L.) 
pp.  xiv  -\-  420  (with  H.  F.  Stew- 
art). 

Young  Virgil's  poetry;  U.S. C.P. 
xxx,  103-185. 


Italy  and  the  prospect  of  a  league 
of  nations ;  U.  of  Cal.  Chronicle, 
xxi,  4,  3-16. 

A.  T.  ROBERTSON. 

The  new  citizenship;  pp.  157; 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co. 

Studies  in  Mark's  Gospel ;  pp.  146 ; 
New  York:  Macmillan  Co. 

A  grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  light  of  historical  re- 
search 3 ;  pp.  Ixxxvi  +  1454 ; 
New  York :  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co. 

The  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  John;  pp.  173;  London: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 

Articles  in  Contemporary  Rev.  (Lon- 
don), Exposition  (London),  Bibli- 
cal World  (Chicago),  Biblical  Rev. 
(New  York),  Methodist  Rev. 
(Nashville). 

Reviews  in  Review  and  Exposition 
(Louisville). 

DAVID  M.  ROBINSON. 

Archaeology  in  the  schools;  U.  of 
Penn.  B.  (Sixth  Ann.  School- 
men's Week  Proc.),  xx,  377-385. 

Rev.  of  Walters'  Classical  diction- 
ary of  Greek  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, geography,  and  mythology; 
A. A.  vin,  62. 

Rev.  of  Bell's  Philosophy  of  paint- 
ing; ib.  62. 

Rev.  of  Hamlin's  History  of  orna- 
ment; ib.  63. 

Rev.  of  Goodyear's  History  of  art ; 
ib.  63. 

Rev.  of  Dennison's  Gold  treasure  of 
the  late  Roman  period ;  ib.  63-64. 

Rev.  of  Robinson's  Days  of  Alci- 
biades;  ib.  125. 

Rev.  of  White's  Unwilling  vestal; 
ib.  125. 

Rev.  of  Robinson's  Domestic  archi- 
tecture; ib.  125-126. 

Rev.  of  Gardner's  History  of  an- 
cient coinage;  ib.  127. 

Rev.  of  Emmanuel's  Antique  Greek 
dance;  ib.  127. 
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The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
College  Art  Association ;  ib.  236- 
238. 

Rev.  of  Miss  Richter's  Handbook  of 
the  classical  collection,  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art ;  ib.  240 ; 
Art  Bulletin,  n,  39-41. 

Rev.  of  Dempsey's  Delphic  oracle, 
its  early  history,  influence,  and 
fall;  A. A.  vin,  242. 

Rev.  of  Hawley's  Asia  Minor;  ib. 
242. 

Rev.  of  Clark's  Japan  at  first  hand ; 
ib.  304. 

Rev.  of  Latourette's  Development 
of  Japan ;  ib.  304. 

Rev.  of  Kirtland's  Samurai  trails; 
ib.  304. 

Rev.  of  Brooks'  Great  artists  and 
their  works  by  great  authors; 
ib.  370. 

Rev.  of  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome;  A. J.P.  XL, 
108-109. 

The  war  memorial  at  Hopkins; 
Johns  Hopkins  News  Letter,  xxni, 
no.  16,  5. 

An  unpublished  Greek  vase  from 
Sardis ;  Johns  Hopkins  U.  Circu- 
lar, no.  316,  13-14. 

Editor:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Philological  Ass'n,  1918- 
1919;  ib.  1-32. 

Editor-in-chief :  Art  Bulletin. 

Associate  editor:  C.W.  and  A. A. 

JOHN  C.  ROLFE. 

A  friend  of  Caesar's;  University 
Lectures  (U.  of  Penn.)  vi,  155  ff. 

Rev.  of  Royd's  Virgil  and  Isaiah; 
C.W.  xii,  165  f. 

The  evolution  of  classical  text- 
books; Proc.  Penn.  State  Educ. 
Ass'n,  316  ff. 

THOMAS  DECOURSEY  RUTH. 

Rev.  of  Mendell's  Latin  sentence 
connection;  A. J.P.  XL,  201-205. 

EVAN  T.  SAGE. 

The  date  of  the  Vatinian  Law; 
A. J.P.  xxxix,  367-382. 


Editor:  U.  of  Pittsburgh  Latin 
Dept.  News  Letter. 

CATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 

The  iraXivydla  of  Cicero;  C.P.  XIV, 
201-215. 

JOHN  ADAMS  SCOTT. 

Tests  of  the  relative  antiquity  of 
Homeric  books;  C.P.  xrv,  136  ff. 

The  choice  of  Paris  in  Homer ;  C.J. 
xiv,  327  ff. 

Sidon  and  the  Sidonians  in  Homer ; 
ib.  525  f. 

Associate  editor :  C.J. 

EDWARD  S.  SHELDON. 

Notes  on  Foerster's  edition  of 
Ivain',  Rom.  R.  x,  233-249. 

On  the  date  of  I  lie  et  Galeron; 
M.P.  XVH,  383-392. 

GRANT  SHOWERMAN. 

The  professor  and  the  pipes;  Un- 
pop.  Rev.  xi,  340-349. 

Measuring  the  unmeasurable ;  Nat. 
crx,  11-12. 

The  dragon  on  the  table:  rev.  of 
G.  Elliot  Smith's  Evolution  of 
the  dragon ;  ib.  308-309. 

The  Eternal  City ;  U.  of  Wis.  Stud, 
in  Lang,  and  Lit.,  no.  3,  116-132. 

Rev.  of  Alexander  Kerr's  transla- 
tion of  Plato's  Republic;  Chic. 
Daily  News,  Feb.  5,  p.  18. 

E.  G.  SEBLER. 

Tros  Tyriusque;   A  J.P.  XL,  85. 

Tertullian  of  Carthage;  Bibl.  Rev. 
iv,  267-290. 

Neoplatonism  and  Christianity ;  ib. 
537-560. 

Origen  against  Celsus;  Theol.  Qu. 
(St.  Louis)  xxm,  1-18,  88-96. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Greek  in  the 
college  of  America;  Johns  Hop- 
kins Alumni  Mag.  VH,  no.  4. 

KENDALL  K.  SMITH. 

Greek  inscriptions  from  Corinth; 
A.J.A.  xxvm,  331-393. 
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The  attitude  of  Greece  toward 
America  and  Americans ;  Sepiad, 
xx,  6-12. 

R.  B.  STEELE. 

Curtius  and  Arrian;    AJ.P.  xxx, 

37-63;  IS3-I74. 

The  method  of  Arrian  in  the  Anab- 
asis; C.P.  xiv,  147-157. 

E.  H.  STURTEVANT. 
The  coincidence  of  accent  and 

ictus  in  Plautus    and    Terence; 

C.  P.  xrv,  234-244. 
The  coincidence  of  accent  and  ictus 

in   the    Roman   dactylic   poets; 

ib.  373-385. 
Juvenal,  8,  150-154  again;     C.W. 

xii,  175. 
Rev.  of  Niedermann's  Essais  d'ety- 

mologie   et   de   critique   verbale 

latines;  ib.  215. 
Rev.  of  Hoffman's  Everyday  Greek  : 

Greek  words  in  English ;  Indiana 

University  Alumni  Qu.  vi,  566  f. 

JOHN  S.  P.  TATLOCK. 

"Never  less  alone  than  when 
alone";  M.L.N.  xxxrv,  441. 

Purgatorio,  xi,  2-3  and  Paradiso, 
xrv,  30;  Rom.  R.  x,  274-276. 

Rev.  of  Wells'  First  supplement  to 
a  manual  of  the  writings  in  Mid- 
dle English;  AJ.P.  XL,  324. 

IDA  CARLETON  THALLON. 

Some  Balkan  and  Danubian  con- 
nexions of  Troy;  J.H.S.  xxxrx, 
185-201. 

HERBERT  GUSHING  TOLMAN. 

A  possible  restoration  from  a 
Middle  Persian  source  of  the 
answer  of  Jesus  to  Pilate's  in- 
quiry "What  is  truth" ;  J.A.O.S. 
xxxrx,  55-57. 

The  message  of  the  key ;  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address;  B.  Randolph- 
Macon  Woman's  College,  v,  4, 
13-20. 


B.  L.  ULLMAN. 

The  Latin  of  the  future ;    C.J.  xrv, 

308-319. 

Latin  word-order;  ib.  404-417. 
The  shortest  history  of   the  war; 

Outlook,  Mar.  19,  pp.  489-491. 

LARUE   VANHOOK. 

Alcidamas   versus   Isocrates:      the 

spoken  versus  the  written  word; 

C.W.  xn,  89-94. 
Rev.   of  Lofberg's  Sycophancy  in 

Athens;  ib.  127-8. 
Was  Athens  in  the  Age  of  Pericles 

aristocratic?     C.J.  xrv,  472-497. 

MARGARET  COLEMAN  WAITES. 

The    meaning    of    the    'Dokana'; 

A.J.A.  xxni,  1-18. 
Satura  rediviva;  AJ.P.  XL,  308- 

316. 

RAYMOND  WEEKS. 

The  most  beautiful  letter  of  the  war ; 

N.  Am.  Rev.,  Aug.,  pp.  282-283. 
Libretto  to  Ode  to  France  cantata ; 

pp.  109 ;  N.  Y. :  the  H.  W.  Gray 

Co.  (music  by  Carl  Busch). 
Le  siSge  de  Barbastre;     Rom.  R. 

x,  287-321. 
Joint  editor :  Rom.  R. 

HERBERT  T.  WEISKOTTEN. 

Sancti  Augustini  vita;  pp.  174; 
Princeton  U.  Pr. 

MONROE  NICHOLS  WETMORE. 

The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Philological  Associa- 
tion; CJ.  xrv,  273-277. 

Rev.  of  The  year's  work  in  classical 
studies,  1917;  ib.  335~336. 

The  preparation  of  the  Board's 
Latin  papers;  ib.  338-339- 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Classical  Association  of  New 
England;  ib.  469-471. 

Rev.  of  Burton's  First  six  books  of 
the  Aeneid;  CJ.  XV,  59-61. 

Joint  editor :  CJ. 
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ARTHUR  L.  WHEELER. 

Remarks  on  Roman  poetic  diction ; 

C,W.  xii,  179-182,  188-192. 
Rev.   of   Georgia   E.   LemngwelFs 

Social  and  private  life  in  the  time 

of  Plautus  and  Terence;    C.W. 

xin,  21-23. 
Rev.  of  W.  T.  Rowland's  On  the 

position  of  ne  and  ut  in  certain 

documents   of   colloquial   Latin; 

ib.  85-87. 


JOHN  GARRETT  WINTER. 

Rev.  of  E.  Bourne's  Story  of 
Tibur,  historical,  literary,  and 
epigraphical,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  C.W.  xn,  120. 

HERBERT  H.  YEAMES. 

Associate  Editor :  C.W. 


OFFICERS   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION 

1919—1920 


PRESIDENT 

CLIFFORD   HERSCHEL  MOORE 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

WALTON  BROOKS   McDANIEL 
FRANCIS   GREENLEAF  ALLINSON 

SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 

CLARENCE  P.   BILL 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

The  above-named  officers,  and  — 

ANGIE   CLARK   CHAPIN 
RICHARD   MOTT   GUMMERE 
MAURICE  HUTTON 
GORDON  JENNINGS  LAING 
DUANE   REED   STUART 

OFFICERS   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 
PACIFIC   COAST 

PRESIDENT 

JOHN   S.   P.  TATLOCK 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

WILLIAM  A.   COOPER 
MONROE  E.  DEUTSCH 

SECRETARY 

S.   GRISWOLD   MORLEY 

Succeeded  by 
PERCIVAL   B.   FAY 

TREASURER 

GEORGE  M.   CALHOUN 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

The  above-named  officers,  and  — 

CLIFFORD   G.   ALLEN 
BENJAMIN  O.   FOSTER 
ARTHUR  P.   McKINLAY 
RUDOLPH   SCHEVILL 


1919-1920 

Dr.  Elizabeth  F.  Abbe,  Melrose  High  School,  Melrose,  Mass.      1919. 

William  F.  Abbot,  Classical  High  School,  Worcester,  Mass.  (20  John  St.).    1893. 

Prof.  Frank  Frost  Abbott,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1886. 

*  Prof.  Arthur  Adams,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.     1908. 

Prof.  Charles  Darwin  Adams,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1892. 

Pres.  Cyrus  Adler,  Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (2041  N.  Broad  St.).     1883. 

Prof.  Raymond  M.  Alden,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.     1914. 

Albert  H.  Allen,  2317  Prospect  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1900. 
Prof.  Hamilton  Ford  Allen,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa. 

1903. 

Harold  Douglass  Allen,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1920. 
Prof.  James  T.  Allen,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.    (37  Mosswood 

Rd.).     1898. 
Prof.  Katharine  Allen,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (228  Langdon 

St.).     1899. 

Dr.  May  Alice  Allen,  University  of  Chattanooga,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.     1920. 
William  Henry  Allen,  3417  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1917. 
Dr.  Anne  C.  E.  Allinson,  163  George  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.     1920. 

*  Prof.  Francis  G.  Allinson,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.  (163  George  St.). 

1893. 

Prof.  Andrew  Runni  Anderson,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      1905. 
Prof.    Louis   Francis  Anderson,    Whitman   College,    Walla    Walla,   Wash.  (364 

Boyer  Ave.).     1887. 

Prof.  Henry  H.  Armstrong,  627  Central  Ave.,  Beloit,  Wis.     1906. 
Prof.  William  G.  Aurelio,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.  (48  Pinckney  St.). 

1903. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Austin,  Eastern  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.     1910. 
Prof.  C.  C.  Ayer,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.     1902. 
*Prof.  Frank  Cole  Babbitt,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.   (65  Vernon  St.). 

1897. 
Prof.  Earle  Brownell  Babcock,  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New 

York,  N.  Y.      1913. 

1  This  list  has  been  corrected  up  to  June  i,  1920.  The  Secretary  begs  to  be  kept  informed 
of  all  changes  of  address.  Names  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  those  of  members  who  attended 
the  Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Pittsburgh,  in  December,  1919. 
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Prof.  Susan  A.  Bacon,  Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore.     1920. 

Prof.  William  F.  Bade,  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2616  College 

Ave.).     1903. 

Prof.  Allan  P.  Ball,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1905. 
Dr.  Francis  K.  Ball,  15  Ashburton  PI.,  Boston,  Mass.  (Life  member).     1894. 

*  Prof.  Floyd  G.  Ballentine,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.     1903. 
Dr.  Susan  H.  Ballou,  416  N.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  Wis.     1912. 

Cecil  K.  Bancroft,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.     1898. 

Prof.  Grove  E.  Barber,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  (1320  L  St.).     1902. 

Prof.  Amy  L.  Barbour,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (234  Crescent  St.). 

1902. 

Prof.  LeRoy  C.  Barret,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.     1906. 
J.  Edmund  Barss,  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn.     1897. 
Prof.  George   Lloyd    Barton,   Jr.,   Virginia   Military   Institute,    Lexington,   Va. 

(Box  596).     1919. 

Prof.  Herbert  J.  Barton,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     1907. 
Prof.  John  W.  Basore,  Princeton  University,   Princeton,  N.  J.     1902. 

*  Prof.  Henry  Jewell  Bassett,  Maryville  College,  Maryville,  Tenn.     1919. 

*  Prof.  Samuel  E.  Bassett,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.     1903. 

*  Prof.  William  N.  Bates,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (220  St. 

Mark's  Square).     1894. 

*Prof.  William  J.  Battle,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.      1893. 
Prof.  Paul  V.  C.  Baur,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (166  Edgehill  Rd.). 

1902. 

John  W.  Beach,  Lexington,  Mich.     1902. 
Prof.    Edward   A.   Bechtel,  Tulane   University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1900. 

Prof.  Isbon  T.  Beckwith,  35  W.  64th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1884. 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Beeson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  (1009  E.  6oth  St.). 

1897. 
Prof.  Gertrude  H.  Beggs,  Northampton  College,  Richmond,  Va.     1912. 

*  Prof.  A.  J.  Bell,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  Can.  (17  Avenue  Rd.).     1887. 
Mrs.  Helen  Strong  Bell,  92  Quitman  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.     1917. 

Prof.  Harold  H.  Bender,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1912. 
Prof.  Allen  R.  Benner,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.     1901. 

*  Prof.  Charles  Edwin  Bennett,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1882. 
Prof.  John  I.  Bennett,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     1897. 

Frank  May  Benton,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.  (Adams  Hall).     1919. 

Prof.  George  O.  Berg,  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn.     1909. 

Pierre  Arnold-Bernard,  321  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (G.P.O.  Box  45). 


Prof.  Lillian  G.  Berry,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind.     1916. 

Prof.  Louis  Bevier,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     1884. 

Dr.  John  Dean  Bickford,  Princeton,  N.  J.      1920. 

*  Prof.  Clarence  P.  Bill,  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleve- 

land, O.     1894. 

Prof.  Albert  Billheimer,  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.     1912. 
Prof.  Arthur  Vaughan  Bishop,  Hollins  College,  Hollins,  Va.     1917. 
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*  Prof.  Charles  Edward  Bishop,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

1890. 

Prof.  Elizabeth  L.  Bishop,  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  O.      1919. 
Prof.  Robert  W.   Blake,   Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.     1894. 
Prof.  Leonard  Bloomfield,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     1914. 

*  Prof.  Maurice  Bloomfield,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1882. 
Prof.  Willis  H.  Bocock,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.     1890. 

Prof.  George  M.  Boiling,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.     1897. 

Prof.  Alexander  L.  Bondurant,  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.     1892. 

*  Prof.   Campbell    Bonner,   University  of  Michigan,   Ann  Arbor,  Mich.   (1025 

Martin  PL).     1899. 

Prof.  Robert  J.  Bonner,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1911. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Parsons  Bourland,  Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  O.  1900. 

Dr.  Ella  Bourne,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1916. 

Prof.  Benjamin  L.  Bowen,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.     1895. 

Prof.  Edwin  W.  Bowen,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland,  Va.     1905. 

Prof.  Haven  D.  Brackett,  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.     1905. 

Prof.  Cornelius  Beach  Bradley,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2639 
Durant  Ave.).  1900. 

Prof.  J.  Everett  Brady,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1891. 

Prof.  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1876. 

Dr.  Joseph  Granger  Brandt,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.     1916. 

*  Dr.  Alice  F.  Braunlich,  1040  W.  4th  St.,  Davenport,  la.     1916. 

Charles  Henry  Breed,  Lawrenceville    School,    Lawrenceville,  N.  J.   (Woodhull 

House).      1915. 

Prof.  George  Sidney  Brett,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Can.     1920. 
Prof.  Ethel  Hampson  Brewster,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.      1914. 
Prof.  James  W.  Bright,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1887. 
Prof.  George  P.  Bristol,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1914. 
Dr.  Carroll  N.  Brown,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (25 

Highland  Ave.,  Yonkers).      1908. 

George  Brown,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.      1919. 
Dr.  Lester  Dorman  Brown,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.     1904. 
Prof.   Ruth  W.  Brown,  University   of  Southern   California,   Los  Angeles,  CaL 

1912. 
Prof.  Carleton  L.  Brownson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1892. 

*  Prof.  Carl  D.  Buck,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1890. 

*  Miss  Mary  H.  Buckingham,  96  Chestnut  St.,  Boston,  Mass.     1897. 
Dr.  Theodore  A.  Buenger,  621  Addison  St.,  Chicago,  111.     1915. 

*  Prof.  John  M.  Burnam,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.     1899. 
Prof.  William  S.  Burrage,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.     1898. 

*  Prof.  Harry  E.  Burton,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1899. 

Prof.  Orma  Fitch  Butler,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (1109  Forest 

Ave.).     1907. 

Pres.  Henry  A.  Buttz,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J.     1869. 
Prof.  Alva  J.  Calderwood,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa.     1917. 
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*  Prof.  George  M.  Calhoun,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  ( 1056  Euclid 

Ave.).     1911. 

Prof.  T.  Callander,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.     1919. 
Prof.  Donald  Cameron,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.     1905. 
Harry  Caplan,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (107  Harvard  PI.).      1920. 
Seth  Bunker  Capp,  Box  2054,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Life  member).     1914. 

*  Prof.  Edward  Capps,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1889. 

Prof.  Albert  J.  Carnoy,  50  Rue  des  Joyeuses  Entrees,  Louvain,  Belgium.     1915. 
Dr.  Rhys  Carpenter,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     1913. 

*  Prof.  Mitchell   Carroll,  Office  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,   The  Octagon, 

Washington,  D.  C.     1894. 

Prof.  Adam  Carruthers,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.      1909. 
Dr.  Franklin  Carter,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1871. 
Dr.  Earnest  Gary,  21  Trowbridge  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1905. 
William  Van  Allen  Catron,  Lexington,  Mo.     1896. 
Miss  Emma  Cauthorn,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1916. 
Prof.  Julia  H.  Caverno,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1902. 
Arnold  B.  Chace,  99  Power  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.      1920. 
Prof.  Angie  Clara  Chapin,  18  Morris  Crescent,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     1888. 

*  Prof.  Cleveland  King  Chase,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1911. 
Prof.  George  Davis  Chase,  University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.     1900. 

Prof.  George  H.  Chase,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (12  Shady  Hill 
Square).  1899. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Chenery,  New  York  State  Library  School,  Albany,  N.  Y.     1916. 

Prof.  James  Edward  Church,  Jr.,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev.     1901. 

William  Churchill,  F.  R.  A.  I.,  Bishop  Museum,  Honolulu,  T.  H.     1910. 

Dr.  Edith  Frances  Claflin,  Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn.     1919. 

Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  Room  916,  61  Broadway,  N.  Y.     1905. 

Miss  Emma  Kirkland  Clark,  69  Centre  St.,  Brookline,  Mass.     1896. 

Prof.  Frank  Lowry  Clark,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O.     1919. 

Prof.  Herman  A.  Clark,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.     1920. 

Prof.  Sereno  Burton  Clark,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.     1907. 

Prof.  Harold  Loomis  Cleasby,  1542  State  St.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     1905. 

Miss  Katharine  M.  Cochran,  Ferry  Hall,  Lake  Forest,  111.     1914. 

Ernest  A.  Coffin,  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.      1914. 

Dr.  George  H.  Cohen,  120  Capitol  Ave.,  Hartford,  Conn.     1914. 

Dr.  James  Wilfred  Cohoon,  Mt.  Allison  University,  Sackville,  N.  B.,  Can.     1914. 

Prof.  Guy  Blandin  Colburn,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.  (Life  mem- 
ber). 1911. 

Prof.  Charles  Nelson  Cole,  Oberlin  College,  Obeflin,  O.     1902. 

Dr.  Erma  Eloise  Cole,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London,  Conn.    191 7. 

Prof.  Hermann  Collitz,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  (1027  N.  Cal- 
vert  St.).  1887. 

Prof.  Lane  Cooper,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1917. 

Prof.  William  A.  Cooper,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 
Cal.  1901. 

Dr.  Mario  E.  Cosenza,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (54 
Vermilyea  Ave.).  1908. 
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Dr.  Cornelia  C.  Coulter,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1912. 

Prof.  Frank  H.  Cowles,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.     1916. 

Prof.  William  L.  Cowles,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     1888. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Craig,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.     1919. 

Prof.  John  R.  Crawford,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.     1912. 

Prof.  Edmund  D.  Cressman,  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colo.   (2076  South 

St.  Paul  St.).     1914. 
William  Day  Crockett,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.  (226  S. 

Atherton  St.).     1915. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Crogman,  Clark  University,  South  Atlanta,  Ga.     1898. 
Prof.  H.  L.  Crosby,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1909. 
William  L.  Gushing,  Westminster  School,  Simsbury,  Conn.     1888. 
Alfred  Mitchell  Dame,  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass.     1911. 
Prof.  Martelle  Elliott  Davis  (Mrs.),  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

1918. 

*  Prof.  Lindley  Richard  Dean,  307  College  Ave.,  Richmond,  Ind.     1912. 

*  Prof.  Sidney  N.  Deane,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.      1912. 
Lieut.  Frank  M.  Debatin,  War  Prison  Barracks,  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.     1915. 
Dr.  Roy  J.  Deferrari,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C.     1915. 
Robert  E.  Dengler,  2324  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1918. 

Prof.  Samuel  C.  Derby,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.     1895. 

Prof.  Monroe  E.  Deutsch,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.   (2826  College 

Ave.).     1904. 
Prof.  Henry  B.  Dewing,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (12  Edgehill  St.). 

1909. 

*  Prof.  Norman  W.  DeWitt,  Victoria  College,  Toronto,  CanT     1907. 

Prof.  Sherwood  Owen  Dickerman,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1902. 
Prof.  Thomas  Wyatt  Dickson,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     1915. 
George  E.  Dimock,  Jr.,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (778  Orange  St.). 


Prof.  James  C.  Dolley,  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  111.      1920. 

Prof.  Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.      1895. 

Prof.  James  Walker  Downer,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.     1915. 

Prof.  William  Prentiss  Drew,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.     1907. 

Dr.  Eleanor  Shipley  Duckett,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.    (53  Crescent 

St.).     1914. 
Prof.  Eli  Dunkle,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.     1904. 

*  Prof.  Charles  L.  Durham,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1906. 
Prof.  Donald  Blythe  Durham,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1912. 
Prof.  Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Tennessee  College,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.     1898. 
Prof.  Herman  L.  Ebeling,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  (329  Hawthorn  Rd., 

Roland  Park).     1892. 

Prof.  William  S.  Ebersole,  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.     1893. 
Prof.  Katharine  M.  Edwards,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1893. 

*  Prof.  James  C.  Egbert,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1889. 

Prof.  Wallace  Stedman  Elden,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O.  (1734  Summit 

St.).     1900. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Elliott,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.     1897. 
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Prof.  Herbert  C.  Elmer,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1887. 
Judge  L.  A.  Emery,  163  George  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.     1920. 

*  Prof.  Robert  B.  English,  Washington   and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa. 

1905. 

Prof.  George  Taylor  Ettinger,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.      1896. 

Dr.  Arthur  Fairbanks,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.     1886. 

Prof.  Henry  Rushton  Fairclough,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Cal.  1887. 

Prof.  Fred  L.  Farley,  College  of  the  Pacific,  San  Jose,  Cal.     1919. 

t  Prof.  Edwin  W.  Fay,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.  (200  W.  24th  St.). 
1889. 

Pres.  Thomas  Fell,  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.     1888. 

Prof.  James  Fulton  Ferguson,  47  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1914. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Ferguson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1899. 

Prof.  Mervin  G.  Filler,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.     1905. 

Prof.  George  Converse  Fiske,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (21  Men- 
dota  Ct.).  1900. 

Prof.  Edward  Fitch,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.     1890. 

Prof.  Thomas  FitzHugh,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.  (Life  mem- 
ber). 1902. 

Prof.  Caroline  R.  Fletcher,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1906. 

*  Prof.  Roy  C.  Flickinger,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  (1629  Hinman 

Ave.).     1905. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Flint,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1897. 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Fobes,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     1908. 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass.     1907. 
Prof.  Benjamin  O.  Foster,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Cal.  (1445  Tasso  St., 

Palo  Alto).     1899. 
Prof.  Frank  H.  Fowler,  744  E.  Second  St.,  Tucson,  Ariz.      1893. 

*  Prof.  Harold  North  Fowler,  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University, 

Cleveland,  O.  (2033  Cornell  Rd.).     1885. 

Miss  Susan  Fowler,  The  Brearley  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (60  E.  6ist  St.).     1904. 
Prof.  William  Sherwood  Fox,  Western  University,  London,  Ont.,  Can.     1911. 
Prof.  Tenney  Frank,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.      1906. 
Prof.  Nora  Blanding  Fraser,  Staunton,  Va.      1911. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Freeman,  Worcester  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass.     1908. 
Prof.  A.  L.  Frothinghatn,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1914. 

Prof.  Charles  Kelsey  Gaines,  St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  Y.     1890. 
Prof.  John  S.  Galbraith,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1907. 
Alexander  B.  Gait,  22 1 9- California  St.,  Washington,  D.C.     1917. 
Prof.  Robert  M.  Garrett,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.     1914. 
Dr.  Henry  S.  Gehman,  South  Philadelphia  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (5720 

N.  6th  St.).     1914. 

Prof.  John  Lawrence  Gerig,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.      1909. 
Judge  John  Marshall  Gest,  425  City  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1920. 
Principal  Seth  K.  Gifford,  Moses  Brown  School,  Providence,  R.  I.     1891. 
Prof.  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1876. 

f  Died  February  17,  1920. 
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Dr.  Walter  H.  Gillespie,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1908. 

*  Harold  Wright  Gilmer,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     1919. 

*  Prof.  Meta  Glass,  400  Washington  St.,  Lynchburg,  Va.     1916. 

Charles  Bertie  Gleason,  High  School,  San  Jose,  Cal.  (456  S.  2d  St.).     1900. 

Clarence  Willard  Gleason,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.     1901. 

Prof.  Julius  Goebel,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.      1900. 

Prof.  Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (35  Edgehill  Rd.)  . 

1883. 
Prof.  Charles  J.  Goodwin,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (18  E.  Church 

St.).     1891. 
Prof.  Florence  Alden  Gragg,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (234  Crescent 

St.).     1906. 

t  Prof.  John  E.  Granrud,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     1913. 
Prof.  Roscoe  Allan  Grant  Jamaica  High  School,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Dr.  William  D.  Gray,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1907. 
Theodore  Francis  Green,  Turks  Head  Building,  Providence,  R.  I.     1920. 
*Dr.  William  C.  Greene,  Groton  School,  Groton,  Mass.      1915. 
Prof.  Alfred  Gudeman,  Franz  Josefstrasse  12,  Munich,  Germany.     1889. 
Prof.  Charles  Burton  Gulick,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1894. 

*  Prof.  Richard  Mott  Gummere,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1907. 

Prof.  Roy  Kenneth  Hack,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1910. 
Prof.  George  D.  Hadzsits,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1904. 
Miss  E.  Adelaide  Hahn,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (552  E.  87th  St.). 

1917. 

Prof.  Elizabeth  Hazelton  Haight,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Prof.  William  Gardner  Hale,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1882. 
Chancellor  Frederic  A.  Hall,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (5846  Julian 

Ave.).     1896. 
Frank  T.  Hallett,  care  of  R.  I.  Hospital  Trust  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.     1902. 

*  Prof.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Elmira  College,  Elmira,  N.  Y.     1895. 

John  Calvin  Hanna,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  111.     1896. 
Prof.  Caleb  R.  Harding,  Davidson  College,  Davidson,  N.  C.     1919. 
Prof.  Albert  Granger  Harkness,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.     1896. 
Prof.  Austin  Morris  Harmon,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (244  Lawrence 

St.).     1907. 
Prof.  Gustave  Adolphus  Harrer,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1914. 
Dr.  Raymond  D.  Harriman,  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     1916. 

*  Prof.  Karl  P.  Harrington,  Wesleyan  University,  Middle"town,  Conn.     1892. 

\  Prof.  Clarence  O.  Harris,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.     1914. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Harris,  Richmond  College,  Richmond,  Va.     1895. 

PreSi    Fairfax  Harrison,   Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  ,C.  (Life  member). 
1914. 

Dr.  Carl  A.  Harstrom,  The  Harstrom  School,  Norwalk,  Conn.     1900. 

Prof.  Walter  Morris  Hart,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2255  Pied- 
mont Ave.).     1903. 

t  Died  March  29,  1920.  \  Died  January  24,  1920. 
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Dr.  Floyd  Clayton  Harwood,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.    (764  Yale 

Station).      1919. 

Prof.  Harold  Ripley  Hastings,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  1905. 
Prof.  Adeline  Belle  Hawes,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.  1902. 
Dr.  Edward  Southworth  Hawes,  Polytechnic  Preparatory  Country  Day  School, 

7th  Ave.  and  92nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      1888. 
Prof.    Charles  Baker    Hedrick,   Berkeley   Divinity   School,   Middletown,  Conn. 


Dr.  Edward  Hoch  Heffner,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1917. 

Prof.  William  A.  Heidel,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.     1900. 

Prof.  F.  B.  R.  Hellems,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.     1900. 

Prof.  Clarence  Nevin  Heller,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pa.    1913. 

Prof.  Otto  Heller,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1896. 

Prof.  George  Hempl,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Cal.  (355  Kellogg  Ave., 

Palo  Alto).     1895. 

Prof.  George  L.  Hendrickson,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1892. 
Prof.  John  H.  Hewitt,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1886. 
Prof.  Joseph  William  Hewitt,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.      1905. 
Prof.  Henry  T.  Hildreth,  475  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     1896. 
Director  Bert  Hodge  Hill,  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece. 

1911. 
Prof.  Gertrude  M.  Hirst,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1902. 

Prof.  Helen  Elisabeth  Hoag,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1907. 
Archibald  L.  Hodges,  Wadleigh  High  School,  U4th  St.,  near  7th  Ave.,    New 

York,  N.  Y.     1899. 
Prof.   Arthur   Winfred   Hodgman,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,    O.  (1581 

Neil  Ave.).     1896. 

Prof.  Charles  Hoeing,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.     1  899. 
Prof.  Horace  A.  Hoffman,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind.     1893. 
Prof.  Clara  A.  Holtzhausser,  2300  E.  York  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1917. 
Prof.  W.  D.  Hooper,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.     1894. 
Prof.  E.  Washburn  Hopkins,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (299  Lawrence 

St.).     1883. 

Prof.  Joseph  Clark  Hoppin,  310  Sears  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass.     1900. 
Prof.  Robert  C.  Horn,  Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  Pa.     1909. 
Benjamin  Horton,  Iberia  Academy,  Iberia,  Mo.     1916. 
Prof.  Albert  A.  Howard,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (12  Walker  St.). 

1892. 

Prof.  George  Howe,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.     1914. 
Prof.  Arthur  W.  Howes,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1918. 
Prof.  George  Edwin  Howes,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.     1896. 
Prof.  Harry  M.  Hubbell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (268  Willow  St.). 

1911. 

Prof.  Milton  W.  Humphreys,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.     1871. 
Prof.  Richard  Wellington  Husband,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1907. 
Dr.  George  B.  Hussey,  Newberry.  S.  C.      1887. 
Prill.  Maurice  Hutton,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.     1908. 
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Prof.  Walter  Woodburn  Hyde,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    1911. 
Prof.  J.  W.  D.  Ingersoll,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (295  Crown  St.). 

1897- 

Prof.  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1884. 
Prof.  Carl  Newell  Jackson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (25  Beck  Hall). 

1905. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn.     1893. 
Prof.  Hans   C.  G.  von  Jagemann,   Harvard  University,   Cambridge,  Mass.  (113 

Walker  St.).     1882. 

Prof.  Samuel  A.  Jeffers,  University  Library,  Columbia,  Mo.     1909. 
Prof.  Allan  Chester  Johnson,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1912. 
Dr.  Edwin  Lee  Johnson,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (1500  Compton 

Ave.).     1911. 

William  H.  Johnson,  140  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1895. 
Prof.  Eva  Johnston,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1902. 
Prof.  Horace  L.  Jones,  Cornell  University,- Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1908. 
Dr.  Roger  M.  Jones,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.      1915. 
Prof.  Clinton  K.  Judy,  Throop  College  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Cal.     1915. 
Prof.  Arthur  Leslie  Keith,  Carleton  College,  Northfield,  Minn.      1914. 
Prof.  George  Dwight  Kellogg,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     1897. 
Prof.  Robert  James  Kellogg,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.     1912. 
Prof.  Francis  W.  Kelsey,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     1890. 

*  Prof.  Roland  G.  Kent,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (College 

Hall).     1903. 

Prof.  David  Martin  Key,  Millsaps  College,  Jackson,  Miss.     1917. 
Dr.  Clinton  Walker  Keyes,  University  of  North   Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

1914. 

Prof.  David  R.  Keys,  University  College,  Toronto,  Can.     1908. 
Miss  Harriet  R.  Kirby,  84  W.  5th  Ave.,  Columbus,  O.     1920. 
Prof.  William  Hamilton  Kirk,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     1898. 
Prof.  Robert  McD.  Kirkland,  Menonah,  N.  J.      1912. 
Prof.  John  C.  Kirtland,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1895. 
Dr.  Robert  Christian  Kissling,  7317  Emerald  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.     1920. 
Prof.  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (8  Hilliard 

St.).     1884. 

Prof.  James  A.  Kleist,  St.  Ignatius  College,  Cleveland,  O.     1920. 
Prof.  Charles  Knapp,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

(1737  Sedgwick  Ave.).     1892. 

Charles  S.  Knox,  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  N.  H.     1889. 
Prof.  Raymond  Henry  Lacey,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111.     1915. 

*  Prof.  Gordon  J.  Laing,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1907. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Laird,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (130  Prospect  Ave.). 

1890. 

Dr.  George  A.  Land,  Community  School,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.     1914. 
Prof.  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (9  Farrar  St.). 

1877. 

Lewis  H.  Lapham,  17  Battery  PI.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1880. 
Dr.  Arthur  G.  Leacock,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1899. 
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Prof.  Emory  B.  Lease,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (889 

St.  Nicholas  Ave.).     1895. 
Mrs.    Caroline    Stein    Ledyard,     mi    Third    Ave.,     Salt    Lake    City,    Utah. 

1911. 
Prof.  David  Russell  Lee,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  (505  Main 

Ave.,  W.).     1907. 

Dr.  Ernest  Linwood  Lehman,  University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va.     1919. 
Prof.  Winfred  G.   Leutner,  Adalbert   College   of  Western    Reserve   University, 

Cleveland,  O.     1905. 
Prof.  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.   (2233  Eunice 

St.).     1903. 
Prof.  Herbert  C.  Lipscomb,  Randolph- Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

1909. 

Dr.  Henry  Wheatland  Litchfield,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     1912. 
Prof.  Charles  Edgar  Little,  Peabody  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.     1902. 

*  Prof.  Dean  P.  Lockwood,  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.      1909. 

Prof.  Gonzalez  Lodge,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1888. 

James  Loeb,  8  Maria  Josefastrasse,  Munich,  Germany.     1913. 
Prof.  John  Oscar  Lofberg,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.     1919. 
Prof.  O.  F.  Long,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.     1900. 
Prof.  Christopher  Longest,  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.     1913. 
Prof.  George  D.  Lord,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1887. 

*  Prof.  Louis  E.  Lord,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.     1910. 
Daniel  W.  Lothman,  East  High  School,  Cleveland,  O.     1920. 
Headmaster  D.  O.  S.  Lowell,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass.     1894. 
Prof.  John  L.  Lowes,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1916. 

Miss  Caroline  Vinia  Lynch,  217  Norfolk  St.,  Dorchester  Centre,  Boston,  Mass. 

1914. 
Prof.  Chester  Charlton  McCown,  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley,  Cal.    (1505 

Euclid  Ave.).     1920. 
Prof.  Nelson  G.  McCrea,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1890. 

*  Prof.  Walton  Brooks  McDaniel,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(College  Hall).     1901. 

Prof.  J.  H.  McDaniels,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.     1871. 

Miss  Cecelia  Baldwin  McElroy,  668  Irving  Park  Bd.,  Chicago,  111.  (Life  mem- 
ber). 1914. 

Prof.  Mary  B.  McElwain,  Gillett  House,  Northampton,  Mass.     1908. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Macfarlane,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1914. 

Pres.  A.  St.  Clair  Mackenzie,  437  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Life  member). 
1901. 

Prof.  Arthur  P.  McKinlay,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     1913. 

Miss  Harriett  E.  McKinstry,  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  O.     1881. 

Dr.  Charlotte  F.  McLean,  Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa.     1906. 

Pres.  George  E.  MacLean,  50  Russell  Square,  London,  W.  C.,  England.     1891. 

*  Prof.    James   Sugars   McLemore,  University  "of    Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

1912. 
Prof.  Grace  Harriet  Macurdy,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1894. 
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Dr.  Anna  Pearl  MacVay,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1918. 
Prof.  Ashton  Waugh  McWhorter,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Hampden-Sidney, 

Va.     1909. 

Robert  L.  McWhorter,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.     1906. 
Prof.  David  Magie,  Jr.,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (101  Library  PI.) 

1901. 

*  Dr.  Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1908. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Magoun,  70  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1891. 
Prof.  John  M.  Manly,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1896. 
Dr.  Clarence  Augustus  Manning,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1915. 
Prof.  Richard  Clarke  Manning,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.     1905. 
Prof.  Allan  Marquand,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1891. 
Prof.  Henry  Martin,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.     1909. 
Miss  Ellen  F.  Mason,  Rhode  Island  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I.     1885. 
Dr.  Maurice  W.  Mather,  41  Dana  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1894. 
C.  A.  Maury,  Box  1818,  Seattle,  Wash.     1920. 

Prof.  Clarence  W.  Mendell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1908. 
Prof.  Frank  Ivan  Merchant,  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  (1927 

College  St.).     1898. 
Prof.  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1883. 

*  Prof.  William  A.  Merrill,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2609  College 

Ave.).     1886. 

Dr.  William  Stuart  Messer,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1915. 
Prof.  Regis  Michaud,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.     1920. 
Dr.  Truman  Michelson,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.     1900. 
Prof.  Charles   Christopher  Micro w,  Colorado   College,  Colorado   Springs,  Colo. 

(216  E.  Espanola  St.).     1909. 

Herbert  Edward  Mierow,  Colorado  College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.     1914. 
Prof.  Alfred  William  Milden,  University  of  Mississippi,  University,  Miss.     1903. 
Dr.  A.  Bertha  Miller,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1915. 
Prof.  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.      1892. 
Prof.  Frank  Justus  Miller,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1920. 
Prof.  Theodore  A.  Miller,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (18  Sibley 

St.).     1915. 

Prof.  Walter  Miller,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.     1900. 
Prof.  Clara  E.  Millerd,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  la.     1902. 
Knower  Mills,  Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn.     1919. 

*  Prof.   Clifford  Herschel   Moore,   Harvard  University,  Cambridge,    Mass.    (112 

Brattle  St.).     1889. 

*  Prof.  Frank  Gardner  Moore,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1888. 
Prof.  J.  Leverett  Moore,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1887. 

Prof.  Paul  G.  Moorhead,  Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pa.     1920. 

Paul  E.  More,  245  Nassau  St.,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1896. 

Prof.  Edward  P.  Morris,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (53  Edgehill  Rd.)« 

1886. 
Prof.   Lewis  F.  Mott,  College   of  the  City   of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1898. 
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Prof.  Augustus  T.  Murray,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.  (Box  112).     1887. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Murray,  17  S.  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1907. 
Prof.  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1892. 
Dr.  Royal  C.  Nemiah,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.     1919. 
Prof.  K.  P.  R.  Neville,  Western  University,  London,  Can.      1902. 
Prof.  Charles  B.  Newcomer,  Fairmount  College,  Wichita,  Kan.  (Life  member). 

1900. 

Prof.  Barker  Newhall,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  O.     1891. 
Dr.  Samuel  Hart  Newhall,  337  Orchard  Lane,  Highland  Park,  111.     1913. 
Dr.  Edward  Wilber  Nichols,  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Can.     1915. 
John  D.  Nicholson,  American  Consulate,  Changsha,  China.     1918. 
Dean  Paul  Nixon,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.     1907. 
Prof.  Jonas  O.  Notestein,  College  of  Wooster,  Wooster,  O.     1919. 
Prof.  H.  C.  Nutting,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (Box  172).     1900. 
Prof.  Irene  Nye,  Connecticut  College  for  Women,  New  London,  Conn.     1911. 
Prof.  Caroline  H.  Ober,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.     1914. 
Miss  Margaret  Brown  O'Connor,  St.  Teresa  College,  Winona,  Minn.     1916. 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Ogden,  628  W.  i  I4th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1909. 
Prof.  C.  H.  Oldfather,  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.     1919. 
Prof.  William  Abbott  Oldfather,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.      1908. 
Prof.  Samuel  Grant  Oliphant,  Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa.     1907. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Oxtoby,  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Anselmo,  Cal. 

1914. 

Henry  Gallup  Paine,  I  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1919. 
Prof.  Elizabeth  H.  Palmer,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Prof.  Walter  Hobart  Palmer,  Bramford,  Conn.     1914. 
Henry   Spackman   Pancoast,   Spring    Lane,   Chestnut    Hill,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 

1914. 
Prof.  Clarence  Paschall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.   (2319^  Haste 

St.).     1903. 

*  Prof.  James  M.  Paton,  503  Strathcona  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1887. 
Prof.  Henry  D.  Patton,  Waynesburg  College,  Waynesburg,  Pa.     1915. 

*  Dr.  Charles  Peabody,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (197  Brattle  St.). 

1894. 

Dr.  Mary  Bradford  Peaks,  165  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1905. 

Prof.  Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.     1906. 

Prof.  Tracy  Peck,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.      1871. 

Dr.  William  T.  Peck,  48  Princeton  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I.     1920. 

Prof.  Daniel  A.  Penick,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.     1902. 

George  Wharton  Pepper,  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1920. 

Prof.  Charles  W.  Peppier,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C.     1899. 

Prof.  Emma  M.  Perkins,  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University ,  Cleve- 
land, O.     1892. 

Prof.  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (463  Whitney  Ave.) 
1879. 

Dr.  Ben  Edwin  Perry,  Urbana  University  School,  Urbana,  O.     1920. 

Prof.  Edward  D.  Perry,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1882. 
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Prin.  Lewis  Perry,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1914. 

Prof.  Walter  Petersen,  Bethany  College,  Lindsborg,  Kan.     1913. 

Prin.  Sir  William  Peterson,  McGill  University,  Montreal,  Can.      1910. 

Prof.  Torsten  Petersson,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.    (1045  Keith 

Ave.).     1905. 
Prof.  Clyde  Pharr,  Southwestern  Presbyterian  University,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  (223 

N.  2nd  St.).     1912. 
*  Dr.  Aristides  E.  Phoutrides,  Harvard  Club,  27  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Pierce,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1916. 

Prof.  Perley  Oakland  Place,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     1906. 

Prof.  Samuel   Ball  Plainer,  Adelbert  College  of  Western   Reserve   University, 

Cleveland,  O.  (1961  Ford  Drive).     1885. 
George  A.  Plimpton,  61  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1916. 
Prof.  Chandler  Rathfon  Post,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1920. 
Prof.  Edwin  Post,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.      1886. 
Prof.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.     1911. 
Prof.  Franklin  H.  Potter,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.     1898. 
Henry  Preble,  43  East  2yth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1882. 
Prof.  William  Kelly  Prentice,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1895. 
Prof.  Henry  W.  Prescott,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1899. 
Dr.  Keith  Preston,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.     1914. 
Prof.  Robert  S.  Radford,  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.     1900. 
Prof.  Edward  Kennard  Rand,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1902. 
Prof.  Charles  B.  Randolph,  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.     1905. 
Prof.  Edwin  Moore  Rankin,  Claremont  Inn,  Claremont,  Cal.     1905. 
Prof.  John  W.  Redd,  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.     1885. 
Prof.  Katharine  C.  Reiley,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (33oW.  95th 

St.).     1912. 
Prof.  Horatio  M.  Reynolds,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (85  Trumbull  St.). 

1884. 

Prof.  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.     1909. 
Prof.  Leon  J.  Richardson,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2415  College 

Ave.).     1895. 
Prof.  Mary  Lilias  Richardson,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (Tyler  Annex). 

1917. 

Prof.  Ernest  H.  Riedel,  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La.     1908. 
Dr.  Ernst  Riess,  Boys'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (221  W,  Ii3th  St.,  New 

York).     1895. 

Joaquin  Palomo  Rincon,  Ava.  Uruguay  45,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico.      1912. 
Prof.  Edmund  Y.  Robbins,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.      1895. 
Dr.  Frank  Egleston  Robbins,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     1912. 
Miss  Lucy  George  Roberts,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1918. 
Prof.  Archibald  Thomas  Robertson,  Southern  Bapt.  Theol.  Seminary,  Louisville, 

Ky.     1909. 
Prof.  John  Cunningham  Robertson,  St.   Stephen's  College,  Annandale,  N.  Y. 

1909. 
*  Prof.  David  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.     1905. 
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Prof.  Dwight  Nelson  Robinson,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  O.     1911. 

Fletcher  Nichols  Robinson,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1909. 

Dr.  James  J.  Robinson,  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn.     1902. 

Prof.  Joseph  C.  Rockwell,  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Akron,  O.     1896. 

George  B.  Rogers,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.     1902. 

Prof.  John  Carew  Rolfe,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1890. 

*  Dean  Florence  K.   Root,  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

1919. 

Ruskin  R.  Rosborough,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (40  Grad- 
uate House).     1920. 

*  Prof.  Clarence  F.  Ross,  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.     1902. 

Martin  L.  Rouse,  25  Westdown  Rd.,  Catford,  S.  E.  6,  London,  England.     1908. 

*  Dr.  William  T.  Rowland,  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Ont.,  Can.     1919. 
Prof.  August  Rupp,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.    '1902. 
Prof.  P.  W.  Russell,  Biddle  University,  Charlotte,  N.  C.     1920. 

Thomas  De  Coursey  Ruth,  American  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C.     1914. 
Prof.  Francis  E.  Sabin,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis,     1920. 
Prof.  Julius  Sachs,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,   New  York,   N.  Y. 
(The  Belmont,  86th  St.  and  Broadway).     1875. 

*  Prof.  Evan  T.  Sage,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     (3138  Avalon 

St.).     1912. 

*  Prof.  Henry  A.  Sanders,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (916  Mon- 

roe St.).     1899. 

Prof.  Myron  R.  Sanford,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.     1894. 
Lt.  Col.  Winthrop  Sargent,  Jr.,  Haverford,  Pa.     1909. 
Prof.  Catharine  Saunders,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1900. 
fPrin.  Joseph  H.  Sawyer,  Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.     1897. 

*  Pres.  W.  S.  Scarborough,  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O.     1882. 
Conrad  Alfred  Schirmer,  Benson,  Minn.     1917. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Schlicher,  R.  I,  Hartland,  Wis.     1901. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1914. 

*  Prof.  D.  T.  Schoonover,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O.     1912. 

Prof.  Robert  Maxwell  Scoon,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1914. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  G.  Scott,  49  Arthur  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.     1880. 

*  Prof.  John  Adams  Scott,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.  (1958  Sheridan 

Rd.).     1898. 

*  Prof.  Henry  S.  Scribner,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.      1889. 
Prof.  Helen  M.  Searles,  Mount  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1893. 
Dr.   Lewis  L.  Sell,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (240  W.   I22d  St.). 

1916. 

Prof.  William  Tunstall  Semple,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  O.     1910. 
Prof.  J.  Henry  Senger,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (1321  Bay  View 

PI.).     1900. 
*Dr.T.  Leslie  Shear,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (211  N.  Broadway, 

Yonkers).     1906. 
Prof.  Edward  S.  Sheldon,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass,  (39  Kirkland  St). 

1881. 

t  Died  November  7,  1919. 
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Dr.  Henry  V.  Shelley,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.     1919. 

Dr.  Emily  L.  Shields,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (36  Bedford  Ter.). 

1909. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Shipley,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1900. 

*  Prof.  Paul  Shorey,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1887. 

Prof.  Grant  Showerman,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (410  N.  Butler 

St.).      1900. 

Prof.  Thomas  K.  Sidey,  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.     1914. 
Prof.  E.  G.  Sihler,  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1876. 

Pres.  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.     1906. 
Miss   Adelaide   Douglas   Simpson,  Sherman   Square    Hotel,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1919. 

*  Prof.  Moses  Stephen  Slaughter,  633  Francis  St.,  Madison,  Wis.      1887. 

Prof.  Charles  Forster  Smith,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.  (1715  Ken- 
dall Ave.).  1883. 

Charles  H.  Smith,  Morristown  School,  Morristown,  N.  J.      1919. 

Prof.  Charles  S.  Smith,  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C.     1895. 

Prof.  Harry  de  Forest  Smith,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass.     1899. 

Prof.  Kendall  Kerfoot  Smith,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.     1910. 

Prof.  Lillian  S.  Smith,  Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga.     1919. 

Prof.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (15  Elmwood 
Ave.).  1886. 

Prof.  Thomas  Henry  Sonnedecker,  Heidelberg  University,  Tiffin,  O.     1919. 

Prof.  Martin  Sprengling,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.     1916. 

Prof.  Evelyn  Spring,  Wheaton  College,  Norton,  Mass.      1917. 

Dr.  Sidney  G.  Stacey,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (177  Woodruff 
Ave.).  1901. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Steele,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (101  24th  Ave.  S.). 
1893. 

Prof.  Rufus  T.  Stephenson,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.     1910. 

Prof.  James  Sterenberg,  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.     1910. 

Prof.  Manson  A.  Stewart,  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  D.     1909. 

Prof.  Francis  H.  Stoddard,  22  West  68th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1890. 

Prof.  Alvin  H.  M.  Stonecipher,  Indiana  Central  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
1914. 

Prof.  S.  E.  Stout,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.      1915. 

Prof.  Frederick  Eugene  Stratton,  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.     1919. 

Prof.  Robert  P.  Strickler,  2124  N.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.     1911. 

Prof.  Donald  Clive  Stuart,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1916. 

Prof.  Duane  Reed  Stuart,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1901. 

*  Prof.  Edgar  Howard  Sturtevant,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1901. 
Dr.  Mary  Hamilton  Swindler,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.      1912. 
*Prof.  Rollin  Harvelle  Tanner,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O.   (Box  485). 

1911. 
Prof.  Helen  H.  Tanzer,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Life  member). 

1910. 
Prof.  Frank  B.  Tarbell,  Pomfret,  Conn.  1882. 
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Prof.  John  S.   P.  Tatlock,   Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Stanford  University, 

Cal.     1915. 
Prof.  Eugene   Tavenner,   Washington    University,   St.    Louis,    Mo.    (McMillan 

Hall).     1912. 

*  Prof.  John  W.  Taylor,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  O.      1919. 

Dr.  Lily  Ross  Taylor,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1912. 
Prof.  Susan  D.  Tew,  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  Tulane  University, 
New  Orleans,  La.     1919. 

*  Prof.  Ida  Carleton  Thallon,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     1915. 
Boyce  A.  Thomas,  William  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1920. 
Prof.  Clara  Louise  Thompson,  Shorter  College,  Rome,  Ga.     1920. 

Prof.  Wilmot  Haines  Thompson,  Jr.,  Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  N.   S.,  Can. 

1909. 

Prof.  George  R.  Throop,  Public  Library,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     1907. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Thurber,  15  Ashburton  PL,  Boston,  Mass.     1901. 
Prof.  Henry  A.  Todd,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.      1887. 
Prof.  Herbert  Gushing  Tolman,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.     1889. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Tufts,  Phillips  Academy,  N.  H.     1898. 
Miss    Elizabeth    Mcjimsey  Tyng,  Packer   Collegiate  Institute,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(430  W.  ugth  St.,  New  York).      1916. 

*  Prof.  B.  L.  Ullman,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.     1910. 

Prof.  Harry  Brown  Van  Deventer,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1907. 

Prof.  Henry  Bartlett  Van  Hoesen,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.    1909. 
Prof.  LaRue  Van  Hook,  Barnard  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1905. 
Addison  Van   Name,   Yale   University,   New   Haven,    Conn.    (121    High    St.). 

1869. 
Miss  Susan  E.  Van  Wert,  Hunter  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (316  W.  ii2th 

St.).     1914. 

Dr.  Agnes  Carr  Vaughan,  Wells  College,  Aurora,  N.  Y.     1917. 
Feliciu  Vexler,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1916. 
Prof.  N.  P.  Vlachos,  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     1903. 
Prof.  Frank  Vogel,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,    Mass. 

1904. 

Dr.  Anthony  Pelzer  Wagener,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.      1911. 
Prof.  W.  H.  Wait,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.     1893. 
Miss  Mary  Violet  Waite,   Dongan    Hall,   Dongan  Hills,   Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1908. 

Dr.  Margaret  C.  Waites,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1910. 
Dr.  John  W.  H.  Walden,  7  Irving  Terrace,  Cambridge,  Mass.     1889. 
Prof.  Arthur  Tappan  Walker,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.     1895. 
Prof.  Alice  Walton,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.     1894. 
Prof.  William  D.  Ward,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.     1912. 
Dr.  Edwin  G.  Warner,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (56  Montgomery 

PL).     1897. 

Andrew  McCorrie  Warren,  225  Winthrop  St.,  Taunton,  Mass.     1892. 
Prof.  William  E.  Waters,  New  York  University,  University  Heights,  N.  Y.     1885. 
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Prof.  John  C.  Watson,  904  W.  Nevada  St.,  Urbana,  111.     1902. 
Prof.  Robert  Henning  Webb,  University  of  Virginia,  University,  Va.     1909. 
Herman  J.  Weber,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (1811  La  Loma  Ave.).     1913. 
Shirley  H.  Weber,  106  Broadmead,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1914. 
Dr.  Helen  L.  Webster,  National  Cathedral  School,  Washington,  D.  C.     1890. 
Prof.  Raymond  Weeks,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1902. 
Dr.  Herbert  T.  Weiskotten,  6  De  Forest  Ave.,  Summit,  N.  J.     1919. 
Prof.  Charles  Heald  Weller,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.     1903. 
Prof.  J.  H.  Westcott,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1891. 
Arthur  Harold  Weston,  Lawrence    College,    Appleton,  Wis.    (619  Washington 
St.).     1915. 

*  Prof.     Monroe    Nichols    Wetmore,   Williams    College,    Williamstown,    Mass. 

1906. 

*  Prof.  Arthur  Leslie  Wheeler,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  (221  Roberts 

Rd.).  1899. 
Pres.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  (2425  Ridge 

Rd.).  1879. 
Benjamin  Webb  Wheeler,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.  1920. 

*  Prof.  George  Meason  Whicher,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.     1891. 

Dr.  Andrew  C.   White,   Cornell   University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (424  Dryden   Rd.). 

1886. 

Prof.  Raymond  H.  White,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt.     1911. 
Philip  B.  Whitehead,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.     1920. 
Miss  Mabel  K.  Whiteside,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

1906. 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Wicher,  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary,  San  Anselmo, 

Cal.     1906. 

Prof.  Henry  D.  Wild,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.      1898. 
Arthur  Williams,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.  (16  Park  PI.).     1915. 
Charles  Richards  Williams,  Benedict  House,  Princeton,  N.  J.     1887. 
Prof.   Edward  Thomas  Williams,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,   Cal.    (453 

Wheeler  Hall).     1919. 

Prof.  Mary  G.  Williams,  Mt.  Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.     1899. 
E.  R.  B.  Willis,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     1914. 
Dr.  Gwendolen  B.  Willis,  Bryn  Mawr  School,  Baltimore,  Md.      1906. 
Harold  R.  Willoughby,  130  South  Divinity  Hall,  Chicago,  111.     1915. 
Dr.  Pearl  Cleveland  Wilson,  Miss  Chandor's  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (65  Morn- 

ingside  Ave.).     1919. 
Prof.  William  Jerome  Wilson,   Hitchcock  Military  Academy,  San   Rafael,  Cal. 

(2754  Petaluma  Ave.).     1918. 

*  Prof.  Herbert  Wing,  Jr.,  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.    (429  W.  South  St.). 


Prof.  John  Garrett  Winter,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.      1906. 

Prof.  Boyd  Ashby  Wise,  Stephens  City,  Va.     1909. 

*  Prof.  Willis  Patten  Woodman,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.      1901. 

Prof.  Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me.      1887. 

Prof.  F.  Warren  Wright,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.     1910. 

Dr.  Horace  Wetherill  Wright,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.     1918. 
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Prof.  Herbert  H.  Yeames,  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  .    1906. 

Prof.  Clarence  H.  Young,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (312  W.  88th  St.). 

1890. 
Dr.  Charles  Hamline  Zimmerman,  New  Haven  High  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1920. 


Members  in  the  above  list,          628 

Members  not  in  the  above  list,        7 

Total,  635 


CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN   PHILOLOGICAL   ASSOCIATION1 


ARTICLE  I.  —  NAME  AND  OBJECT 

1.  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  "The  American  Philological  Association." 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl- 
edge. 

ARTICLE  II.  —  OFFICERS 

1.  The  officers  shall  be  a   President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

4.  An  Assistant  Secretary,  and  an  Assistant  Treasurer,  may  be  elected  at  the 
first  session  of  each  annual  meeting,  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  and  the 
Treasurer  respectively. 

ARTICLE  III.  —  MEETINGS 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 

ARTICLE  IV.  —  MEMBERS 

i.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

1  As  amended  December  28,  1907. 
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2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V.  —  SUNDRIES 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI.  —  AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


COMMITTEES   AND    BUSINESS    MATTERS 


1.  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE,  established  July  8,  1903  (xxxiv,  xix,  xlvi).     One 
member  retires  each  year  after  five  years  of  service,  and  is  replaced  by  a  successor 
named  by  the  President  of  the  Association.     The  present  membership  of  the 
Committee  is  as  follows :  — 

Professor  Edward  Capps. 
Professor  Edward  P.  Morris. 
Professor  Thomas  D.  Goodell. 
Professor  Carl  D.  Buck. 
Professor  Frank  G.  Moore. 

2.  COMMITTEE  ON  GRAMMATICAL  NOMENCLATURE  (representing  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  Joint  Committee),  appointed  in  1911  (XLII,  xii),  and  continued  at  the 
subsequent  meetings :  — 

Professor  John  C.  Kirtland. 
Professor  Benjamin  L.  Bowen. 
Professor  Hermann  Collitz. 
Professor  Walter  Miller. 
Dr.  Sidney  G.  Stacey. 

3.  COMMITTEE  ON   INTERNATIONAL  MEETINGS,  appointed  December,   1909 
(XL,  xiv),  and  continued  since  :  — 

Professor  Elmer  Truesdell  Merrill. 
Professor  Edward  P.  Morris. 
Professor  Edward  Kennard  Rand. 

4.  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.    The  present  terms 
of  affiliation  between  this  Association  and  the  American  Philological  Association 
are  defined  in  the  Articles  of  Agreement  adopted  by  the  two  Associations  in 
December,  1916  (XLVII,  xi  f.),  and  November,  1917  (XLVIII,  xiv),  respectively. 

5.  SALARY  OF  THE  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER.     In  December,   1916,  the 
Association  fixed  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  at  $  350,  to  include  any 
outlay  for  clerical  assistance  (XLVII,  xi). 

6.  PUBLICATION.     By  vote  of  the  Association  (December,  1919"),  the  publica- 
tion of  the  annual  volume  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Secretary  (L,  xi). 

7.  VETERAN  MEMBERS.    On  December  29, 191 1,  the  Executive  Committee  voted 
that  it  be  the  practice  of  the  Committee  to  relieve  from  the  payment  of  further 
dues  members  of  thirty-five  years  standing,  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
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8.  LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS.     On  December  31,  1914,  it  was  voted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation that  the  Treasurer  be  instructed  to  fund  all  sums  received  for  life  mem- 
berships (XLV,  xiv). 

9.  LAPSE  OF  MEMBERSHIP.     On  December  29,  1917,  by  vote  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Art.  iv,  Sec.  3  of  the  Constitution,  long  neglected,  was  again  put  in  force. 
Membership  therefore  ceases  automatically  after  failure  in  the  payment  of  the 
annual  fee  for  two  years  (XLVIII,  x). 

10.  By  vote  of  the  Association  (December  28,  1918),  no  member  is  entitled 
to  receive  the  annual  volume  unless  he  has  paid  the  dues  for  the  year  for  which 
the  volume  is  issued  (XLIX,  vii). 

n.  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OF  LEARNED  SOCIETIES.  On  December  31,  1919, 
the  Association  declared  its  adherence  to  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies,  a  member  of  the  Union  Academique  International  (L,  ix-x).  The 
delegates  of  the  Association  to  the  Council  are  Professors  Frank  G.  Moore  and 
John  C.  Rolfe. 

12.  ENDOWMENT  COMMITTEE,  established  December  31,  1919  (L,  xi). 
Chairman,  Fairfax  Harrison. 


PUBLICATIONS    OF   THE   ASSOCIATION 


THE  annually  published  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  contain,  in  their  present  form,  the  programme  and  minutes 
of  the  annual  meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  papers  read,  a  record  of  the 
publications  of  members  of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers 
and  members. 

The  annually  published  Transactions  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro- 
ceedings are  bound  with  them. 

For  the  contents  of  Volumes  i-xxxiv  inclusive,  see  Volume  xxxiv, 
pp.  cxliii  ff. ;  for  XXXV-XLVII,  Volume  XLVII,  pp.  Ixxxviii  ff.  The  con- 
tents of  Volumes  XLVIII-XLIX  are  as  follows  : 

1917— Volume  XL VIII 

Stuart,  D.  R. :  Petrarch's  indebtedness  to  the  libellus  of  Catullus. 
Moore,  C.  H. :  The  decay  of  nationalism  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
Hewitt,  J.  W. :  Some  aspects  of  the  treatment  of  ingratitude  in  Greek  and 

English  literature. 

Sturtevant,  E.  H. :      Tenuis  and  media. 
Bradley,  C.  B. :     The  history  of  the  Sukhothai  letters. 
Carnoy,  A.  J. :     The  predicating  sentence. 

Bassett,  S.  E. :     The  hephthemimeral  caesura  in  Greek  hexameter  poetry. 
Ullman,  B.  L. :     Horace  on  the  nature  of  satire. 
Lanman,  C.  R. :     Hindu  ascetics  and  their  powers. 

Proceedings  of  the  forty-ninth  annual  meeting,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,   1917. 
Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological    Association 

of  the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1917. 

1918  — Volume  XLIX 

Pease,  A.  S. :    On  the  authenticity  of  the  Hercules  Oetaeus. 
Flickinger,  R.  C. :    The  accusative  of  exclamation :    Lucretius  to  Ovid. 
Bassett,  S.  E. :    The  suitors  of  Penelope. 
Bourne,  Ella :    Augustus  as  a  letter-writer. 
Tavenner,  Eugene :    The  Roman  farmer  and  the  moon. 
Steele,  R.  B. :    The  similes  in  Latin  epic  poetry. 
Carnoy,  A.  J. :    The  real  nature  of  dissimilation. 

Lockwood,  D.  P. :    Two  thousand  years  of  Latin  translation  from  the  Greek. 
Brewster,  E.  H. :    The  synthesis  of  the  Romans. 
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Hadzsits,  G.  D. :    Lucretius  as  a  student  of  Roman  religion. 
Proceedings  of  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1918. 
Proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philological  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1918. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  are 
distributed  gratis  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  until  they  are 
out  of  print. 

Fifty  separate  copies  of  articles  printed  in  the  Transactions  are 
given  to  the  authors  for  distribution.  Additional  copies  are  furnished 
at  cost. 

The  "Transactions for"  any  given  year  are  not  always  published 
in  that  year.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  back  volumes,  please 
state  —  not  the  year  of  publication,  but  rather  —  the  y  ear  for  which 
the  Transactions  are  desired,  adding  also  the  volume-number,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  :  — 


The 

Transactions  for  1869  and 

The  Trans,  for  189  5 

form  Vol.  XXVI 

1870  form  Vol. 

I 

1896 

"           "     XXVII 

The 

Trans,  for  1871      "         " 

n 

«     «     1897 

"           "     XXVIII 

" 

"           1872     "         " 

in 

"      "      1898 

"           "     XXIX 

" 

1873     «         « 

IV 

"      1899 

"           "     XXX 

• 

1874     «         « 

V 

"        "        1900 

"           "     XXXI 

* 

1875     «         « 

VI 

"        "        1901 

"           "     XXXII 

M 

"           1876     " 

VII 

"       "        1902 

"           "     XXXIII 

• 

1877     «         « 

VIII 

1903 

"           "     XXXIV 

M 

1878     « 

IX 

«      «      1904 

"           "     XXXV 

" 

"           1879     "         " 

X 

«       "       1905 

"           "     XXXVI 

" 

"          1880    "        " 

XI 

"        "        1906 

"           "     XXXVII 

M 

1881     " 

XII 

1907 

"           "     XXXVIII 

" 

«          1882    "        " 

XIII 

"       "       1908 

"          "     XXXIX 

" 

u         !883    «        « 

XIV 

"        "        1909 

"           "     XL 

« 

"          1884    "        " 

XV 

"        "        1910 

"           "     XLI 

"             "                1885       "             " 

XVI 

"        "        1911 

"           "     XLII 

M 

1886    " 

XVII 

"        "        1912 

"           "     XLIII 

M 

1887    " 

XVIII 

u           I9I3 

"           "     XLIV 

" 

«          1888    " 

XIX 

"      1914 

"           "     XLV 

M 

"          1889    "        " 

XX 

1915 

"           "     XLVI 

" 

"          1890    "        " 

XXI 

"      "       1916 

"           "     XLVII 

" 

"          1891     "        " 

XXII 

"       «       1917 

"           "     XLVIII 

" 

"          1892     "        " 

XXIII 

"      "       1918 

"           "     XLIX 

" 

1893    «        « 

XXIV 

1919 

"           «     L 

* 

"          1894    " 

XXV 

The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $2.00  apiece,  except  Volumes  xv, 
xx,  xxiii,  xxxii,  xxxvi,  XL,  XLI,  and  XLIII-XLIX,  for  which  $2.50  is 
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charged  and  Volume  L,  the  price  of  which  is  $3.00.  The  first  two 
volumes  will  not  be  sold  separately.  Volume  iv  is  out  of  print.  A 
charge  of  fifty  cents  each  is  made  for  the  Index  of  Authors  and  Index 
of  Subjects  to  Vols.  i-xx,  to  Vols.  xxi-xxx,  and  to  Vols.  XXXI-XL. 

Libraries  may  obtain  bound  copies  of  the  annual  volumes  at  fifty 
cents  per  volume  in  addition  to  the  regular  price. 

Odd  volumes  will  be  bound  by  F.  J.  Barnard  &  Co.,  105  Federal 
Street,  Boston,  at  a  price  to  be  quoted  upon  application. 


Orders  for  the  publications  of  the  Association  should  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary,  Professor  Clarence  P.  Bill,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  For  prices,  see  above  (pp.  Ixi-lxii). 
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For  indices  to  Volumes  i-xx,  xxi-xxx,  and  XXXI-XL,  see  appendix  to 
Volumes  xx,  xxx,  and  XL  respectively. 

Roman  numerals  in  small  capitals  denote  volumes  of  the  Transactions, 
heavy-faced  Arabic  numerals  volumes  of  the  Proceedings.  Figures  following 
these  numerals  refer  to  pages,  the  Roman  pages  of  the  Proceedings  being  rep- 
resented for  brevity  by  Arabic.  Roman  numerals  in  capitals  usually  refer  to 
books  in  the  works  of  authors. 

P.  A.  indicates  a  presidential  address,  P.  A.  with  asterisk,  a  presidential  address 
of  the  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Titles  appearing  in  the  Programme  only  are  omitted. 

ADAMS,  C.  D. 

Notes  on  the  Peace  of  Philocrates :  XLI  55. 

Are  the  political  'speeches'  of  Demosthenes  to  be  regarded  as  politi- 
cal pamphlets?     xLm  5. 

ALLEN,  C.  G. 

The  comic  element  in  the  Spanish  drama :  41  77. 

The  literary  debt  of  Jose  Zorrilla  to  Victor  Hugo  :  43  67. 

La  gran  comedia  de  los  famosos  hechos  de  Mudarra:  47  38, 
ALLEN,  H.  F. 

Two  mummy  labels  in  the  Carnegie  Museum :  42  ie. 

ALLEN,  J.  T. 

The  romantic  Aeschylus  (P.  A.*) :  45  43. 
The  fifth-century  proscenium :  47  38. 

ALLINSON,  F.  G. 

Some  passages  in  Menander :  XLIV  65. 

ANDERSON,  A.  R. 

Repudiative  questions  in  Greek  drama,  and  in  Plautus  and  Terence : 

XLTV  43. 

-EIS  in  the  accusative  plural  of  the  Latin  third  declension :  XLV  129. 
The  mind  of  Ibsen,  1864-1866 :  46  27. 

ARCHIBALD,  H.  T. 

The  fable  in  Horace :  41 14. 

AXTELL,  H.  H. 

The  uses  of  the  praenomen,  nomen,  and  cognomen  in  Cicero's  Letters : 

4533. 
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BADE,  W.  F. 

Hebrew  funerary  rites  as  survivals  of  ancestor  worship  :  41  77. 

The  iron-taboo  of  the  Hebrews :  42  GO. 

Notes  on  stepmother  marriage  among  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs :  44  78. 

Nomadic  survivals  in  Israel's  religion :  45  43. 
BAKER,  W.  W. 

Some  of  the  less  known  Mss.  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia:  XLIII  143. 

BALLOU,  SUSAN  H. 

The  clausula  and  the  higher  criticism :  XLVI  157. 
BARRY,  PHILLIPS. 

A  short  chapter  of  Seleucid  history :  41 19. 

BASSETT,  S.  E. 

Note  on  Sophocles,  Antigone,  134  :  42  16. 

The  exposure  of  Oedipus :  ib. 

A  fragment  of  Sophocles :  43  is. 

\6yos  and  epyov  in  the  'ETrtrd^ios  of  Thucydides  :  47  14. 

The  hephthemimeral  caesura  in  Greek  hexameter  poetry :  xLVin  85. 

The  suitors  of  Penelope :  xux  41. 

BATES,  W.  N. 

Note  on  a  Roman  ring :  42  17. 
Notes  on  the  Rhesus:  XLVH  5. 

BENHAM,  A.  R. 

Some  social  implications  of  the  Vision  of  .  .  .  Piers  the  Plowman:  44 

59. 

An  interpretation  of  Voyage  III  in  Gulliver's  Travels:  46  34. 
BENNETT,  F.  M. 

The  Duenos  inscription :  41 21. 
BILL,  C.  P. 

Early  Greek  influence  on  Asia  Minor :  44  ie. 

BLOOMFIELD,  LEONARD. 

Sentence  and  word :  XLV  65. 
Subject  and  predicate :  XLVH  13. 

BLOOMFIELD,  MAURICE. 

Fifty  years  of  comparative  philology  hi  America :  L  62. 
BONNER,  CAMPBELL. 

Dionysiac  magic  and  the  Greek  land  of  Cockaigne :  XLI  175. 

The  sacred  bond :  XLIV  233. 

BOURNE,  ELLA. 

Augustus  as  a  letter- writer :  xux  53. 

BRADLEY,  C.  B. 

Shall  and  will  —  an  historical  study :  XLII  5. 
The  proximate  source  of  the  Siamese  alphabet :  XLin  23. 
The  tone-accents  of  two  dialects  of  Chinese :  45  44. 
The  history  of  the  Sukhothai  letters :  XLVHI  63. 
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BRANSBY,  CARLOS. 

Aleman's  Ortografia  as  a  contribution  to  the  simplification  of  Spanish 
spelling :  41  77. 

Rufmo  Jos£  Cuervo,  the  prince  of  Spanish  grammarians  and  philol- 
ogists :  42  60. 

The  personal  and  literary  relations  between  Cervantes  and  Lope  de 
Vega :  43  67. 

BREWSTER,  ETHEL  H. 

The  synthesis  of  the  Romans :  XLIX  131. 

BUCK,  C.  D. 

Comparative  philology  and  the  classics  (P.  A.) :  xLvn  65. 

BUENGER,  T.  A. 

The  phonetic  presuppositions  of  the  Fulgentian  etymologies :  47  16. 

BUSHNELL,  C.  C. 

Some  sound  repetitions  of  more  than  one  element :  41  24. 
A  supposed  connection  between  certain  passages  hi  Ovid  and  Genesis : 
47 15. 

CALHOUN,  G.  M. 

Documentary  frauds  in  litigation  at  Athens :  43  19. 
Oral  and  written  pleading  in  Athenian  courts :  L  177. 

CAMERON,  DONALD. 

Horsemanship  in  Livy  :  42  17. 

CARNOY,  A.  J. 

The  importance  of  special  languages  in  the  study  of  Vulgar  Latin: 

XLVI  75. 
Some  obscurities  in  the  assibilation  of  ti  and  di  before  a  vowel  in  Vulgar 

Latin :  XLVH  145. 

The  predicating  sentence :  XLVIH  73. 
The  real  nature  of  dissimilation :  XLIX  101. 

CHAMBERS,  S.  A. 

"The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore"  and  its  so-called  French  and  German 
originals :  43  68. 

The  terror-novel  in  England  and  France :  44  59. 

The  nature  of  international  influence  in  literature :  45  46. 

In  how  far  can  the  methods  of  science  be  applied  to  the  study  of  liter- 
ature? 4627. 

CHISLETT,  WILLIAM,  JR. 

Swinburne  as  an  English  Pindar :  47  39. 
CLAPP,  E.  B. 

The  dapiffrfa  of  Theocritus :  41  79. 

Theocritus  and  Pindar :  42  62. 

Notes,  critical  and  exegetical,  upon  certain  fragments  of  Pindar :  44  77. 

A  parasitical  preposition  :  46  28. 
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CLARK,  J.  T. 

Some  features  of  lexicological  vitality  in  French  :  43  70. 

CLEASBY,  H.  L. 

Scenery  and  stage  properties  in  Seneca's  Tragedies :  42  19. 

COHOON,  J.  W. 

Rhetorical  studies  in  the  arbitration  scene  of  Menander's  Epitrepontes : 
XLV  141. 

COLBURN,  G.  B. 

Epithets  of  the  gods  and  heroes  in  Catullus :  44 16. 

COULTER,  CORNELIA  C. 

Compound  adjectives  in  early  Latin  poetry :  XLVH  153. 

CROSBY,  H.  L. 

Aristophanes,  Wasps,  1020-1037,  and  Peace,  751-760:  4420. 

DEFERRARI,  R.  J. 

Verbatim  reports  of  Augustine's  unwritten  sermons :  XLVI  35. 

DEUTSCH,  M.  E. 

The  year  of  Caesar's  birth :  XLV  1 7. 

Suetonius  and  Caesar's  German  campaigns :  XLVH  23. 

DE  WITT,  N.  W. 

A  fourth  century  bookworm :  60  12. 

DlCKERMAN,  S.  O. 

Some  stock  illustrations  of  animal  intelligence  in  Greek  psychology  : 
XLII  123. 

ELMORE,  JEFFERSON. 

Some  phases  of  Martial's  literary  attitude :  41 79. 
Notes  on  the  dramatic  element  in  Martial :  43  71. 
The  Greek  cautio  in  Cicero,  Fam.  VII,  18,  i :  xuv  127. 
Municipia  fundana :  XLVII  35. 
The  Philological  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast :  L  84. 

ENGLISH,  R.  B. 

A  brief  comparison  of  Stoic  and  Epicurean  psychology :  41  28. 

The  nature  of  the  soul  as  set  forth  by  certain  pre-Socratic  philosophers  : 

4221. 

Parmenides'  indebtedness  to  the  Pythagoreans:  xun  81. 
Heraclitus  and  the  soul :  XLTV  163. 
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a :  v.  Indo-Ira»ian. 

a  in  4th-cent.  Latin :  L  94. 

Abbreviations :  v.  Papyri. 

Ablaut,  secondary :  v.  gveme. 

Academics  and  Cic. :  XLIV  25  ff., 
36  S. 

Accent,  I.  E. :  L  65 ;  Gr.  and  Lat., 
character  of:  XLII  45  ff. ;  and 
pitch:  ib.;  Doric:  XLIV  197, 
200 ;  Lat. :  q.  v. ;  in  O.  Lat. 
and  O.  Irish  verse :  46  15  f . ; 
Chinese :  q.  v. ;  v.  Hellenization. 

Accius,  blunders  of  chronology  :  XLHI 
126  ff.,  133  ff.,  140;  his  ei  for 
I:  ib.  52. 

Accusative,    of    exclamation :     Lucr 
to    Ov. :     XLIX    28    ff. ;     Lucr. 
ib.   29 ;    Cat. :  ib.  29  ff. ;    Verg. 
ib.  31  f.;   Hor. :  ib.  33  ff.;    Tib. 
ib.  35  f. ;  Prop. :  ib.  36 ;  Ov. :  ib. 
36    ff. ;     comic    poets    and    epis- 
tolographers :    ib.   27  f. ;    general 
statistical    table :     ib.    40 ;     ace. 
plur.  in  -eis,  Lat. :  v.  -eis. 

Achilles  as  tragic  hero  :  44  78. 

Actors :  v.  Aristophanes,  Euripides. 

d8a,  Av.,  etym.  of :  XLI  29  ff. 

d5eX0o/,  including  sisters :  XLIV  85. 

Adjectives :  v.  Compound,  TTOJOS. 

adulare,  meaning :  XLI  169  ff. 

Adverb,  prepositional,  combined  with 
a  verb  in  Eng. :  47  39. 

Advocate,  justifies  his  presence :  XLV 
202  ff. 

ae  in  Lat.,  monophthongization  of : 
XLVII  107  ff. ;  originally  ai: 
ib.  107  f . ;  evidence  from  Oscan : 
ib.  108  f. ;  ae  a.  diph.  in  time  of 
Lucil.,  Varro,  and  Ter.  Scaur. : 
ib.  109  ff. ;  date  of  monophthongi- 
zation: ib.  115  f. ;  rustic  e  for 
ae:  ib.  no  ff. ;  scaena:  ib.  in  f. ; 
rustic  e  in  Romance:  ib.  112  f. ; 
pre-  in  prehendo:  ib.  113  f. ; 


1:    ib.  114 
Romance : 


confusion  of   ae  and 

f. ;    2,   ae,    and    e  in 

ib.  114. 
Aeneas,  and  water  gods,  in  77.  XX- 

XXI:    44   38:    and   the .  Darda- 

nians :  XLVI  120,  127;  v.  Similes. 
Aeschines,  de  Cor.:  XLI  55  ff.,  60  ff. ; 

de  Leg. :  ib.  55  ff. 
Aeschylus,    choral    management    in: 

41  84  f . ;    deliberative  questions : 

XLI    157    ff. ;     repudiative    do.: 

XLIV    48 ;    emendations :    43    32 ; 

Mss.,  prelim,  survey  of:    44  53; 

romantic   element:    45  43;     Ag. 

69-71,  94-96:    47  24  ff. ;    Pers.: 

XLI  75  ff. ;  vs.  815  :  45  is;  Prom.: 


XLVI    203    f  .  ; 

1695. 

Aesop:  XLII  107,  113 
farol,  d^rwjua  :  41  43. 
Africa,  Oriental  cults 


Xv6/x.  :    XLI 


XLIV  158. 


XLVI 

1261. 
Agglutination    theory:     XLV    67    f., 

72  f,  L  64. 
ago:  v.  hoc. 

Agon  :  v.  Comedy,  Tragedy. 
Agrippina  :  v.  Augustus. 
agr9-mati-s,  Av.  :  XLI  44  f. 
aha,  Skr.  :  ib.  29  ff. 
ai:  v.  ae. 

Alarrc  '  Ajax  and  Teucer  '  :  xuv  79. 
aibr,  Goth.  :  45  is  ff. 
aio  :  XLIII  35  f. 

ato-e-rjo-is  in  Democritus  :  XLVT  225  ff. 
Alchvine  :  XLII  116  f. 
Aleman,  Ortografia  :  41  57  ff  . 
Alexander  the  Great,  sources  of  the 

history  of  :    47  24  ;    v.   Mesopo- 

tamia. 

dXXofos  and  #XXos  :  XLVI  70  f  . 
dXXo/wcrts  in  Democritus  :  ib.  223  f. 

irrational  '    (not    in    metri- 

cal sense)  :  ib.  31  ff. 


1  See  page  i  (Index  of  Contributors). 
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dlpa,  Vedic  :  XLIV  109. 

Alphabet,  Gr. :  XLVI  232  f,  236  ff., 
244  ff. ;  Rom.,  improvement 
of. :  42  46  f. ;  v.  Siam,  Uncials, 
Writing. 

Altar  of  Victory  :  v.  Pagan  reaction. 

Altars :  v.  Comedy. 

Amadis  de  Gaula  :  44  68. 

America :  v.  American,  Classical,  Com- 
parative, Italian. 

American  Philological  Ass'n.,  hist, 
of  :  L  5  ff . ;  organization :  ib. ; 
meetings  of  ist  decade :  ib.  7  ff . ; 
2d  decade :  ib.  9  f . ;  survey  of 
ist  twenty-five  years  :  ib.  10  ff. ; 
2d  do. :  ib.  19  ff. ;  English  spell- 
ing reform:  ib.  12  ff.,  23  f . ; 
increasing  attention  to  the 
classics :  ib.  14  f. ;  social  ele- 
ments: ib.  16,  27  f. ;  presi- 
dential addresses:  ib.  16  ff. ; 
contact  with  foreign  scholars : 
ib.  1 8  f. ;  Whitney  Memorial 
Meeting :  ib.  20  f. ;  Philol. 
Ass'n  of  Pac.  Coast :  ib.  22;  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve:  ib.  22  f. ;  win- 
ter meetings :  ib.  24  ff . ;  con- 
junction with  Archaeol.  Inst. : 
ib.  25  ;  proposed  reorganization  : 
ib.  28 ;  Commission  of  Fifteen : 
ib.  28  f . ;  Committee  on  Gram- 
matical Nomenclature :  ib.  29  ; 
use  of  funds  :  ib.  29  f. ;  Transac- 
tions and  Proceedings:  ib.  30  f. ; 
recent  losses  by  death  :  ib.  32,  60. 

American  poets  :  v.  Birds. 

American  scholarship  and  Amer.  litera- 
ture, a  parallel :  L  34  f. 

American  surnames  of  Hellenic  origin : 
42  34  ff. 

dra7K7/,  etym.  of :  XLI  45  ff. 

Anagnorisis :  v.  Tragedy. 

Analogy  and  the  neo-grammarians : 
L06I. 

Anaphora,  in  amplifying  a  general 
truth  :  46  so  f. 

dvaOvntavis  in  Heraclitus  :  XLIV  170  f. 

Ancestor  worship :  v.  Hebrews. 

dndhas-,  Skr.,  etym.  of :  XLI  52  f. 

Andocides :  v.  Pleading. 

anguis,  etym.  of :  XLI  52  f. 


angulus,  etym.  of :  ib.  50  f. 

Animals,  and  the  moon,  among  Rom. 
farmers :  XLIX  79  f . ;  v.  Psy- 
chology. 

annus:  XLIV  116  f. 

&v(aya}  etym.  of  :  XLI  41  ff. 

Answer :  v.  Mood. 

Antecedent  and  relative :  v.  Idiom. 

Anthony,  St. :  L  109  f. 

Anticipation,  grammatical :  v.  Sen- 
tences. 

Antiochus  III  and  IV :  v.  Tacitus. 

Antiphon :  v.  Pleading. 

Antithesis,  false :  XLVII  232 ;  v.  Speech. 

Antony :  v.   Augustus. 

Ants,  intelligence  of:  XLH  123  ff. ; 
v.  Indra. 

apcre:  XLIV  109. 

Aphrodite:  XLV  6  ff.,  56,  59  ff. ; 
etym.  of  :  46  17. 

Apocalypses  :  XLI  65  ff. 

Apollo,  and  purification :  ib.  108  ff. ; 
his  altar  on  the  stage:  XLII 
92  ff. 

&TTO<TT po<f)ij :  XLV  1 88. 

'  appear  '  as  copula  :  XLIII  190  f. 

Apperception  :  XLV  72  ff. 

Applause :  v.  Augustine. 

Apragopolis  (Suet.  Aug.  98)  identified 
with  Monacone :  XLV  29  ff . 

&TTTW  :  XLIV  109. 

aquilae  '  pediment '  ( ?) :  41  43. 

Arabic,  and  Spanish  syntax :  XLIV  79. 

Aramaic  papyrus  fragg. :  42  50  ff . 

Arbitration :  v.  Menander. 

Archaeological  Institute:  v.  Ameri- 
can Phil.  Ass'n. 

Apxovres  in  Syria :  XLIII  116. 

Aristophanes,  resolutions  in :  XLVI 
1 86  f . ;  three-actor  scenes :  ib. 
190  ff. ;  Pax,  751  ff. :  44  20  f. ; 
Vesp.  1029  ff. :  ib.;  v.  Pleading, 
Questions. 

Aristotle,  on  animal  intelligence:  XLI 
128  ff. ;  rhetorical  theory  and 
precepts :  XLV  145  ff.  and  passim ; 
and  Democritus:  XLVI  217  ff., 
221  ff.;  Eth.  IX,  7,  1-6:  XLI 
14  ff.,  17;  Poet.  12  :  ib.  71,  88  f.; 
v.  Plot,  Rhythm. 

armentum:  XLIV  109. 
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ib.  no. 
Artemis:    XLIII  74  ff.,  XLV  6   ff.;  v. 

Bacchylides. 
Arzama :  XLIV  186,  194. 
Ascetics :  v.  Hindu. 
&rxo\os:  XLI  12  f. 
Asia  Minor,  early  Gr.  influence  on: 

44  16. 
Asiatic  school  in  oratory:  XLVI  50  f., 

57- 

Aspiration :  v.  Dissimilation. 
Ass  in  Lion's  Skin :  41 14  f . 
Assibilation  of  ti  and  di  before  a  vowel 

in  Vulg.  Lat. :     XLVII     145    ff. ; 

earlier  than  assibilation  of  ci:  ib. 

146  ;  ci  for  ti :  ib.  146  f . 
Association  and  language :  XLV  69  ff., 

75- 

Assumptive  clauses :  43  so  f . 

asta-,  asti-$-  (Av.) :  XLI  45. 

Athena  and  Artemis,  as  spinning 
goddesses :  XLHI  77  ff. 

Athens,  humanity  at :  41  36  ff. ;  docu- 
mentary frauds  at :  43  19  f . ;  pub- 
lication of  speeches  at :  XLIII 
8  ff. ;  drama :  v.  Comedy,  Trag- 
edy ;  courts :  v.  Pleading. 

Atrectus,  publisher  of  Martial :  L 
174  f. 

Atticism :  v.  Petronius. 

Attius:  XLI  170  f. 

Auftritt :  ib.  71, 73  f.  , 

Augustales,  chronol.  study  of:  XLV 
231  ff. ;  reorg.  by  Trajan:  ib. 
242  f. 

Augustine,  unwritten  sermons,  ver- 
batim reports  of:  XLVI  35  ff. ; 
colloquial  element  in:  ib.  37  ff., 
45;  demands  attention:  ib.  41 
ff. ;  recognizes  applause :  ib.  41. 

Augustus,  at  Capri :  XLV  29  ff. ;  as  a 
letter- writer :  XLIX  53  ff. ;  fond- 
ness for  writing:  ib.  55  f. ;  pe- 
culiarities of  the  letters:  ib.  62; 
their  preservation:  ib.  62  f. ; 
publication :  ib.  63 ;  seal  of  A. : 
ib.  63  ff . ;  private  letters  to  Mae- 
cenas: ib.  56;  Horace:  ib.  56; 
Vergil:  ib.  56  f. ;  Livia:  ib. 
57  ff.;  Julia:  ib.  59;  Tiberius: 
ib.  59  f . ;  Agrippina :  ib.  60 ; 


Gaius:  ib.  60  f. ;  Antony:  ib. 
6 1 ;  Pompeius  Macer :  ib. ;  table 
of  A.'s  official  letters :  ib.  65  f. 

Author's  correction :  v.  Cicero. 

Authorship,  evidence  of:  v.  Heph- 
themimeral. 

Auxiliaries,  Eng.  modal,  history  and 
uses  of :  XLII  5  ff . ;  shift  of  their 
meaning:  ib.  6  ff. ;  tabulated: 
ib.  8 ;  future :  q.  v. ;  Lat. :  XLH 

13- 

averruncat:  XLI  27  f. 
Avianus,    new    manuscript    material 

for  study  of :  XLII  105  ff. ;  mediae- 
val imitations  and  versions :  ib. 

117  ff. 

dxstay-,  axsta,  Av. :  XLI  44  f . 
axti-s-,  Av. :  ib.  45. 
b  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  96. 
Ba'alim  in  the  West :  XLIV  152. 
Bacchylides,     epithets     of     Artemis: 

44s?f. 
Bacon,  Roger,  vision  of  study  of  Gr. : 

45  23 ;  his  Gr.  grammar :  ib. 
Balance  in  Eugippius :  44  42  f. 
Balbus,     Cornelius,     citizenship     of: 

XLVH  35  ff. 
Ballads,  Spanish  and  New  Mexican: 

42  63  f. 

bar-,  barrow:  XLH  166. 
Barbarians :  v.  Latin. 
barghest:  XLII  165  ff. 
Bases :  v.  Roots. 
basilica :  XLV  35  ff. 
Bassus,  Caesius :   v.  Hellenization. 
Bat,  the :  XLIV  133  ff. ;  the  strix  as  a : 

XLV  49  ff. 
Becoming,    in    Parmenides    and    the 

Pythagoreans :  XLHI  89  ff . 
Bee,  the:  XLII  123  ff. 
Behistaninscr.,  Aramaic  papyrus  fragg. 

of :  42  50  ff . 
p&Tiffre    as  address  to  judge:    XLV 

170. 

Bendis :  XLIH  74  f. 
-bh-,  cases  in,  Skr. :  XLIV  107. 
Bianca  Maria  di  Challant :  47  42. 
Bildj  etym.  of :  ib.  41. 
Birds  in  American  poets :  42  68. 
bleips,  etym.  of :  47  41. 
Bloodshed :  v.  Purification. 
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Bo,  bo:  XLII  162  ff. 

Boar,  wild  :  XLV  57  ff. 

bobo:  XLII  163  f. 

boggle:  ib.  169  f. 

bogglebo:  ib. 

boghest,    boguest,    bohghest:    ib.     162, 

165  ff. 

bogie,  bogy:  ib.  168  ff. 
bogus,  etym.  and  hist,  of :  ib.  157  ff. 
Bond,  the  sacred :  XLIV  233  ff. 
Bookworm :  v.  Servius. 
bo-peep:  XLII  163. 
Boreas  in  similes :  XLLX  88. 
'  born,'   '  be   born,'  as  copula :   XLIII 

i88f. 
Borrowed  words:     v.  tennis,    Vulgar 

Latin. 

box,  derivation  of  :  47  39. 
Britain,  Oriental  cults  in :  XLIV  158. 
Bucolic  caesura :  XLVIII  86  ff. 
bugaboo:  XLII  169  f. 
buggy:  ib.  171  ff. 
bugsen  and  bugsieren,  derivation  of: 

47  39. 

Bull,  the,  in  similes :  XLLX  89  f. 

Burial  alive  :  v.  Hindu. 

"  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  "  and  its 
so-called  French  and  German 
originals :  43  68  ff . 

c  before  palatal  vowels :  L  96. 

Cabbage :  v.  Vine. 

cadere  (vela)  :  41  59  ff. 

Caesar,  Julius,  year  of  birth :  XLV 
17  ff . ;  exemption  from  leges 
annales  :  ib.  26  ff. ;  his  oratory  : 
ib.  46  f. ;  German  campaigns, 
Suet.'s  account :  XLVII  23  ff. ; 
B.  G.  VII,  relation  to  the  other 
bks. :  42  48  ff . ;  its  peculiarities  : 
ib.  49;  circumstances  of  its  writ- 
ing and  editing  :  ib.  49  f. 

Caesius  Bassus  :  v.  Hellenization. 

Caesura :  v.  Hephthemimeral. 

calamaucus:  XLH  115  f. 

California,  native  languages  of:  41 
so  f . 

Cambodian  alphabet :  XLVTEI  63  ff . 

can :  XLII  6,  8. 

Canticum :  41  67  f . 

Cantonese :  v.  Chinese. 

Cantor :  41  68. 


Capri  and  Augustus :  XLV  29  ff. 
Caprius    and    Sulcius  in    Hor.'s    4th 

Sat. :  xLvin  117  ff. 
Cassiodorus,  some    etymologies    by : 

4740. 

Castores:  XLIV  79. 
Catalepton  II :  XLVII  43  ff. ;  tyrannus 

Atticae  febris  in :  ib.  46  ff. 
Catiline :  v.  Cicero. 
Catullus,  epithets  of  gods  and  heroes : 

44  16  ff. ;    as  a  story-teller:    60 

is;      rhetorical     elements:      ib.; 

Carm.    64:    ib.;    v.    Accusative, 

Petrarch. 

Cautio :  v.  Cicero. 
Cervantes,    relations    with    Lope    de 

Vega :  43  67  f . 
Chains,  religious  significance  of :  XLIV 

234  ff- 

Chapelain,  Jean,  his  library :  41  83. 

Character :  v.  Plot. 

Charila,  Delphic  earth  goddess,  Baby- 
lonian origin  of :  47  18  f . 

Xapurr'/ipia :  XLIII  104  f.,  107. 

Chaucer,  and  Seneca :  41  39 ;  chivalry 
in :  44  65  f . ;  Chaucer  Dictionary, 
progress  of :  42  66. 

Children,  in  appeals  to  sympathy  of 
court:  XLV  200  ff.,  225;  their 
language,  the  sentence  in  :  XLVIII 

74  f- 

X#vtot  and  its  dialectic  forms :  XLII 
i  78,  80. 

Chinese,  tone-accent  in  Cantonese  and 
Pekingese :  46  44  ff. 

Chivalry,  romances  of :  44  68. 

Chorus :  v.  Aeschylus,  Euripides,  Com- 
edy, Tragedy. 

Christ :  v.  Jesus. 

Christianity,  growth  in  3d  cent. : 
L  122  ff. ;  4th  cent.:  ib.  124  f. ; 
v.  Church,  Claudian. 

Church,  the,  in  4th  cent. :  L  101  ff. ; 
its  intolerance :  ib. ;  Constan- 
tine  and:  ib.  103  ff. ;  relation 
to  the  state :  ib.  104  ff. ;  local 
councils:  ib.  105  f. ;  ist  general 
council :  ib.  106  ff. ;  2d :  ib. 
108;  rise  of  monasticism:  ib. 
108  ff. ;  communities  of  women: 
ib.  no;  pilgrimages  to  Holy 
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Land:  ib.  in;  formation  of 
New  Testament :  ib.  1 1 2  f . ;  es- 
tablishment of  graded  hierarchy : 
ib.  112  & . ;  origin  of  religious 
provinces:  ib.  115  f. ;  supremacy 
of  Roman  see  :  ib.  116  ff. 

ci:  v.  Assibilation. 

Cicero,  rhythmical  prose,  dactylic 
words :  XLI  139  ff. ;  Catilinarian 
conspiracy  :  42  68  f . ;  during  the 
years  before  his  exile :  43  73  f . ; 
his  philosophy :  XLIV  25  ff.,  36 
f. ;  Letters,  praenomen,  nomen, 
cognomen  in  :  45  33 ;  v.  Accusa- 
tive ;  Orations,  prelim,  list  of : 
44  27  ff. ;  tense  usage  in :  47 
so  ff. ;  Brut.  60:  XLIII  130; 
71  f . :  ib.  129;  261:  XLV  46; 
Cat.  M.,  N.  D.  and  Philo,  de  An.: 
XLH  126  ff. ;  Fam.  VII,  18,  i, 
Gr.  cautio  in:  XLIV  127  ff. ; 
N.  D.,  conclusion  of :  ib.  255.; 
Cic.'s  intention  respecting :  ib. 
27  ff. ;  its  descriptive  aim:  ib. 
33  ff. ;  Rep.  II,  8,  author's  cor- 
rection in  :  42  33  f . ;  Tusc.  II,  24  : 
XLI  169  ff. ;  v.  Augustus. 

cimolia:  XLV  52. 

circare:  XLIV  115. 

Circumflex  accent,  Gr.  and  Lat. : 
XLII  50  ff. 

Circus  Maximus  as  place  for  plays : 
XLrv  89  ff.,  93,  95. 

City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse : 
41  is. 

City-state :  v.  Nationalism. 

Clairaudience  and  clairvoyance :  v. 
Hindu. 

Classical  studies  in  America,  fifty 
years  of :  L  33  ff. ;  earlier  lack 
of  environment  for  productive 
scholarship:  ib.  35  f . ;  class, 
studd.  in  Amer.  before  1820: 
ib.  36  f. ;  1820-1870:  ib.  38  f. ; 
development  of  productive 
scholarship :  ib.  40  f . ;  early 
doctors  of  philosophy:  ib.  40 
ff. ;  quality  of  Amer.  disserta- 
tions :  ib.  42  ff. ;  German  work 
and  its  influence:  ib.  43  ff. ; 
criticism  of  the  doctoral  diss. : 


ib.  44  ff. ;  Amer.  and  Ger. 
scholarship  compared :  ib.  46 
ff . ;  Amer.  productions,  list  of : 
ib.  49  f. ;  Amer.  work  in  syntax: 
ib.  51;  in  Gr.  law:  ib.  52;  po- 
litical antiquities :  ib. ;  Gr.  drama : 
ib.  53 ;  Aristophanes :  ib.  54 ; 
Gr.  rhetoric :  ib. ;  Homer :  ib. 
54  ff. ;  Gr.  and  Rom.  religion : 
ib.  56  f. ;  Rom.  satura :  ib.  57; 
Strabo  :  ib. ;  Gildersleeve,  Jebb, 
and  Wilamowitz  compared :  ib. 
58  ff. ;  recent  losses  by  death: 
ib.  32,  60;  the  classics  and  com- 
parative philology :  XLVII  65  ff. 
(v.  Comparative) ;  teaching  and 
research  in  class,  philology:  42 

41  ff. 

Claudian :  L  135  ff. ;  from  Alexan- 
dria:  ib.  136;  Gr.  works:  ib. 
137;  life:  ib.;  remarkable  lit- 
erary achievement:  ib.  138; 
knowledge  of  Rom.  history:  ib. 
138  f. ;  of  mythology :  ib.  139 
f . ;  attitude  towards  Christianity : 
ib.  140  f. ;  value  as  historical 
source:  ib.  141;  compared  with 
other  writers  in  his  field :  ib. 
141  f. ;  his  flattery :  ib.  142  f. ; 
lack  of  humor :  ib.  143 ;  avoid- 
ance of  obscenity :  ib. ;  remi- 
niscences of  earlier  literature: 
ib.  143  ff . ;  similes :  ib.  145 ; 
noteworthy  lines :  ib.  146 ;  feel- 
ing for  the  sea :  ib.  146  f. ;  al- 
lusions to  the  stars :  147  f. ; 
general  estimate  of  his  work : 
ib.  148  f. 

Clauses,  classification  of  :  43  29  ff. 

Clausulae :  XLI  1139  ff . ;  and  the 
higher  criticism  :  XLVI  157  ff . ; 
metrical :  ib.  1 59  ff . ;  accentual : 
ib.  1 60  ff.,  171;  mixed:  ib. 
162  f.,  166  ff. ;  elision  in:  ib. 
129;  sense  pauses  in:'ib.  132; 
v.  Hephthemimeral. 

Click  of  the  tongue :  v.  Dissimilation. 

Cockaigne,  Gr.  land  of:  XLI  175  ff. 

Cognomen :  v.  Cicero. 

College  entrance  requirements  in  Lat. : 

L28f. 
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Colloquial,  the,  in  sermons :  v.  Augus- 
tine. 

Colonization :  v.  Ionia. 

Comedy,  Gr.,  glutton's  paradise  in: 
XLI  175  ff. ;  altars  on  stage  in: 
XLII  95  ff. ;  cook  motif :  XLVI 
177  f. ;  Cornford's  view  of  its 
origin:  XLVII  193  ff. ;  agon: 
ib.  196  f. ;  chorus :  ib.  197  f . ; 
small  amount  of  narration :  ib. 
199  f . ;  absence  of  retrospective 
element :  ib.  200 ;  v.  Tragedy, 
Questions. 

Rom.,  altars  on  stage :  XLII  91 
ff . ;  inorganic  roles :  47  23 
f. ;  independent  of  tragedy : 
ib.  24;  v.  Accusative,  Tibicen. 

Commission  of  Fifteen  :  L  28  f. 

Committee  of  Twelve  :  ib.  22  f. 

Communia,  Lat. :  XLIV  83. 

Comparative  literature  :  v.  Literature. 

Comparative  philology  in  America, 
fifty  years  of :  L  62  ff. ;  scope  of  : 
ib.  62  f. ;  comparative  etymology : 
ib.  63;  morphological  agglutina- 
tion :  ib.  64 ;  Grimm's  Law : 
ib.  64  f. ;  Verner's  Law:  ib.; 
I.  E.  accent :  ib.  65 ;  the  new 
vocalism :  ib.  65  f . ;  dissyllabic 
roots  or  bases :  ib.  66,  69 ;  anal- 
ogy and  the  neo-grammarians : 
ib.  66  f. ;  the  new  glottogony : 
ib.  67  ff. ;  the  Dehnstufe:  ib. 
68  f. ;  comparative  syntax :  ib. 
71  f . ;  semantics:  ib.  72;  lin- 
guistic science  :  ib.  73  f . ;  physio- 
logical phonetics :  ib.  74  f . ; 
methodology  of  comp.  phil. :  ib. 
75 ;  I.  E.  literature :  ib.  75  f. ; 
comparative  mythology :  ib.  77 
ff. ;  science  of  religion:  ib.  77 
ff . ;  linguistic  paleontology  :  ib. 

79  f . ;    linguistic  ethnology  :    ib. 

80  f. ;     Amer.    tendencies :     ib. 

8 1  f . ;    difficulties  of  comp.  phil. 
in  Amer. :   ib.  82  f. ;    comp.  phil. 
and   the  classics :    XLVII  65   ff . ; 
their    relation    in    practice :     ib. 
73 ;     possibility    of    closer    rela- 
tion :  ib.  74  ff. 

Comparison,  statements  of :  v.  Idiom. 


Compound  adjj.  in  early  Lat.  poetry : 
XLVII  153  ff. ;  various  methods 
of  composition  :  ib.  154  ff. ;  clas- 
sified :  ib.  156  ff. ;  variations  in 
meaning:  ib.  158  ff . ;  use  in 
various  poets :  ib.  161  ff. ;  num- 
ber of  #7ra£  et/077/x^vo :  ib.  162; 
use  in  prose :  ib.  162  f. ;  in  later 
poets :  ib.  163  f . ;  relation  to  Lat. 
style  :  ib.  164  ff. ;  reaction  against : 
ib.  167  f. ;  general  effect  on  Lat. 
literature:  ib.  168;  index  of: 
ib.  1 68  ff. 

Compounds,  in  relation  to  sentences : 
XLV  68  f.,  74  f. 

Conditional  sentences,  Lat.,  protases 
of :  41  40. 

Conjugations :  v.  Periphrastic. 

Constantine :  v.  Church. 

constare  as  copula  :  XLIII  181  f. 

Contractions,    Lat.    (dest,    etc.) :     ib. 

53  f- 

Cook  motif :  v.  Comedy. 
Copulative  verbs  in  I.  E.  languages, 

development   of:    XLIII    173   ff. ; 

nature   and   psychology   of:    ib. 

194  ff. 

Cord,  the,  in  religion  :  XLIV  234  ff. 
Corneille,  Discours :  42  70 ;  Nicomede, 

historical  inaccuracy  in :  45  36  f . 
comix,  corona :  41  43. 
Correption,  tripudic,  in  Italico-Keltic 

rhythm,    meter,   phonology,   and 

morphology  :  ib.  3 1  ff . 
Cosmic    soul     in     Heraclitus :     XLIV 

171  ff.,  178,  181  ff. 
Cosmopolitanism :  v.  Nationalism. 
Councils,  general :  v.  Church. 
Courts :  v.  Pleading. 
Cratinus'  *05i/o-o-^s   :  v.  Euripides. 
Criticism,  literary,  early  Rom. :   XLin 

125  ff. ;   v.  Petronius. 
Crow  and  the  Birds  :  41  is. 
Crucifixion,  year  of  :  XLVI  5  ff . 
ct  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  95. 
Cuervo,  Rufino  Jose,  philologist:    42 

GO  ff. 

cui,  pronunc.  of  :  XLIII  57  ff. 
cuidier  '  just  miss  ' :  46  34  f . 
Culex:  v.  Petrarch. 
cum  denoting  possession :  XLIV  123. 
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Cuneiform  texts:   ib.  185  ff.,  198  ff., 

44s3ff. 

cuniculum,  etym.  of :  XLI  28  f. 
Qti-nyd-s,  Skr.,  etym.  of :  26. 
Cure  of  disease :  v.  Three. 
Curses,  Old  Testament :  43  25  f. 
Cursus,  rhythmical :  XLVI  162  ff. 
Curtius,   Quintus,   imitator  of  Livy : 

43  51  ff . ;  relation  to  other  writers  : 

ib.  52  f. ;  date :  ib.  53  f. 
Cybele :  v.  Magna  Mater. 
Cyclops:  v.  Euripides. 
Cyprian  characters :  XLVI  234  ff. 
Cyprian    Greek,    early :    ib.    229   ff. ; 

varieties  of :  ib.  243. 
Cyrillus,  glosses  of :  XLV  5 1  ff . 
d,  final,  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  95. 
Dactylic,  hexameter :    q.  v. ;    words : 

v.  Cicero. 
Dante,  and  Sen. :  41  38  f. ;   repetition 

in:   44  78;  Div.  Com.,  notes  on: 

45491. 

Danubian  provinces,  Oriental  cults 
in :  XLIV  160  f. ;  peoples :  XLVI 
119  f. ;  religion:  ib.  125. 

Dardani,  wanderings:  ib.  119  ff. ;  in 
Horn. :  ib.  1 20  ff . ;  not  in  Europe : 
ib.  125;  metal- working  among: 
ib.  123  ff. 

Dardanus  :  ib.  119  ff. 

Dark  Ages :  v.  Latin. 

ScuriJj :  v.  tennis. 

Dative,  Lat.,  with  gerundive:  XLIV 
16. 

Dead  heroes,  influence  on  develop- 
ment of  tragedy :  XLVH  201  ff. 

Declarative  sentences :  43  29  ff. 

Declension :  v.  Pronouns. 

Dedicants  of  sacred  inscrr.  of  Rome: 
45  21  f. 

Dedications  to  pagan  gods,  datable, 
after  300  A.D.  :  L  122  f. 

Defbdonum  tabellae,  Old  Testament 
parallels :  43  25  f . 

Degrees  and  the  American  teacher: 
42  43  f . 

Dehnstufe,  the :  L  68  f . 

Deliberative  questions :  q.  v. 

Delphi :  v.  Charila. 

Deluge :  v.  Ovid. 

i,  publication  of :  XLm  8  ff. 


Democritus,  theory  of  sense-percep- 
tion: XLVI  217  ff.;  as  related  to 
thought :  ib.  222  ff. ;  to  the  criteria 
of  reality  :  ib.  224  ff. ;  v.  Aristotle. 

Demosthenes,  and  the  Peace  of 
Philocrates:  XLI  55  ff. ;  his 
speeches  as  political  pamphlets: 
XLm  5  f. ;  Aristocr.:  XLI  107  f. ; 
de  Cor.;  ib.  55;  Fals.  Leg.: 
ib.  55  f. ;  v.  Pleading. 

desse  and  similar  contractions :    XLm 

53  ff. 

Deucalion :  v.  Mesopotamia. 

Devanagari:  v.  Siam. 

di,  antevocalic,  in  4th-cent.  Lat. : 
L  95  ;  v.  Assibilation. 

Diacritics,  doctrine  of :  42  44  ff . 

Diaeresis  in  Verg.  Geor. :  43  74. , 

dioiKyral  in  Syria :  XLIII  116,  122  f. 

Dionysia,  the  Great,  first  day  of: 
XLI  60  ff. 

Dionysiac  magic:  ib.  175  ff. 

Dionysus:  ib.  177,  179  ff. 

Disc :  v.  Phaestos. 

Dissertations,  doctoral :  L  42  ff. 

Dissimilation,  nature  of:  XLLX  101 
ff. ;  like  haplography:  ib.  104  f., 
no;  loss  of  repeated  element: 
ib.  104  ff. ;  of  labialization:  ib. 
106 ;  palatalization :  ib.  107 ; 
fricative  element:  ib.;  aspira- 
tion :  ib.  107  f. ;  nasality :  ib.  108 ; 
sonority:  ib.;  tension  of  a  close 
vowel :  ib.  108  f . ;  trill :  ib.  109 ; 
click  of  the  tongue:  ib.;  accom- 
panied by  sound  attraction:  ib. 
no  f. ;  supported  by  instinct 
for  rhythm  and  differentiation: 
ib.  112  f . ;  not  substitution  of 
one  vowel  for  another :  ib.  109  f. ; 
in  Lat. :  XLIV  23 ;  v.  ii. 

Divination,  liver :  v.  Mesopotamia. 

Documentary  frauds :  v.  Athens. 

donet  '  grammar  ' :  41  40. 

Dorians :  XLIV  187  ff. 

Doric :  v.  Accent,  Tell  el  Amarna. 

Dormouse  and  Weasel :  41 17. 

Drama,  Lat.,  site  of  performances  at 
Rome,  early:  XLIV  87  ff.;  Span- 
ish :  q.  v. ;  v.  Comedy,  Tragedy, 
Questions. 
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Dramatic  technique :  v.  Tragedy. 

Dramatic  irony :  v.  Irony. 

Dress :  v.  Uepa-iK-^,  Synthesis. 

Dressel  vase  :  41  21  ff. 

Duenos  inscription,  verse  form  and 
interpretation  of:  ib.  21  ff. ; 
date  of :  42  39  ff . 

dur acinus :  44  49  f . 

dz  and  y  in  Vulg.  Lat. :  XLvn  151  f. 

e  or  i,  prothesis  of,  before  sc,  sp, 
st,  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  94 ;  post- 
consonantal,  before  a  vowel,  do. : 
ib.;  v.  ae. 

€  confused  with  i\ :  xm  46  f. 

Early  Latin :  v.  Compound. 

Earth,  true  surface  of :  XLI  65  f. 

Earth  goddess :  v.  Charila. 

ecen,  Ir. :  XLI  45  ff. 

exts,  50ts  :  ib.  37  ff. 

Echo-clause,  syntax  of :  XLIV  43  ff. 

Ecthlipsis  :  XLVI  142  ff. 

e-e  avoided  in  Lat.  writing :  xmi  52  ff. 

-rjyefjwvla,  meaning  in  Luke,  etc. : 
XLVI  23  f. 

egestas:  XLI  45. 

egmo,  Osc. :  ib. 

Egypt,  gods  of,  in  West:  XLIV  152, 
154  ff.^ 

ei,  dat.  sing.,  in  Plaut.  and  Ter. : 
XLm  49 ;  v.  Accius. 

«f§w\a  in  Democritus  :  XLVI  217  ff. 

-eis  in  ace.  plur.,  3d  decl.,  Lat. :  XLV 
129  ff. ;  testimonia  of  gram- 
marians: ib.;  archaic  period: 
ib.  132  f. ;  intermediate  period : 
ib.  133  ff. ;  Empire :  ib.  136  ff. 

€Kar6v,  etym.  of :  XLII  81  f. 

Elephantine,  Aramaic  papyri  from: 
425off. 

Elision  and  hiatus  in  Lat.  prose  and 
verse  :  XLVI  1 29  ff. ;  in  everyday 
speech :  ib.  132 ;  at  pause : 
ib.;  within  phrase:  ib.  133  ff. ; 
character  of :  ib.  135  ff. ;  and  the 
question  of  intelligibility :  ib. ; 
in  Gr. :  ib.  138  f. ;  in  inscrr. : 
ib.  139;  evidence  of  complete 
loss  of  vowels :  ib.  140  ff. ;  testi- 
mony of  ancient  grammarians: 
ib.  141  ff. ;  statistics  for  Rom. 
poets :  ib.  147  ff.,  152  ff. ;  in  modern 


languages:    ib.    139    f.  ;    general 

conclusions  :  ib.  155  ;  v.  Clausulae. 
Ellipsis:    XLVH  215  ff.  ;    with  gerun- 

dive:  XLIV  8  f.  ;    of  negative  in 

M/-clause:  XLV  109;  v.  Idiom. 
Empedocles'  psychology  :  46  ie. 
Emphasis  :  v.  Idiom,  Rhythm. 
€/A0a<ris  in  Democritus  :  XLVI  217  ff. 
Enclisis  of  est:  ib.  151  f. 
Enclitic  -que  in  rhythmic  prose  and 

poetry  :  XLI  155  f. 
Endings,   pada:    XLIV   107   ff.  ;    per- 

sonal :  XLV  67. 
tvjvoxe,  -Sjveyice  :  XLI  43  f. 
English  :  v.  Auxiliaries,  Potential,  Sin- 

gulars, Spelling. 
Ennius  and  Plaut.  :  41  49. 
Enoch,  Book  of  :  v.  Plato. 
eo,  ire:  XLIV  115. 
Epeisodion  :  v.  Tragedy. 
Epic    poetry:     v.    Hephthemimeral, 

Similes,  Spanish. 
Epicenes,  Lat.  :  XLIV  82. 
Epicureans,  personality  of  their  gods  : 

43  29  ;    in  Cic.  :   XLIV  25  ff.  ;    v. 

Psychology. 
Epicurus:  v.  Lucretius. 

in  Syria  :  XLm  116,  121  f. 
in  Syria:  ib.  116,  123. 
Epistolographers,  Lat.  :  v  Accusative. 
eques  :  XLI  8. 
epyov  :  v. 


err  are:  XLIV  115. 

Eschatology  :  v.  Plato. 

eo-xaros,  etym.  of  :  XLI  50  f. 

-esse  in  French,  how  derived  from 
-itia:  XLVH  148. 

est:   v.  Enclisis. 

-et-,  I.  E.  root  :  XLI  6,  XLIV  115  ff. 

Ethnology,  linguistic  :  L  80  f  . 

e<9j>os:  XLIV  1  1  6. 

etiam,  etym.  of:  XLI  115  f.  ;  mean- 
ing of:  ib.  116  f.;  in  Plaut., 
temporal:  ib.  118  ff.  ;  addi- 
tory:  ib.  125  ff.  ;  'again':  ib. 
131  ff.  ;  '  even  '  :  ib.  133  ff.  ;  affir- 
mative :  ib.  137  ;  with  other  adw. 
and  conjj.  :  ib.  121  f.,  126  ff., 
132,  134,  136. 

Etruscan  in  Cyprian  syllabic  char- 
acters :  XLVI  230. 
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Etymology,  comparative  :  L  63. 

€tayye\La :  XLIII  109. 

Eugippius,  style  of :  44  40  ff . 

eti/juipis :  41  70  f . 

Eumenius  and  Tac.  Dial. :  44  43  ff . 

Euripides,  choral  management  in: 
41  85;  deliberative  questions: 
XLI  157  ff. ;  repudiative  do.: 
XLIV  45  f.,  47  ff. ;  emendations 
43  33 ;  religion :  ib.  41  ff . ; 
Hippolytus  and  humanism:  XLV 
5  ff. ;  resolutions  in  his  plays, 
statistics  of :  XLVI  185  f. ;  three- 
actor  scenes :  ib.  188  ff. ;  divided 
trimeters:  ib.  192  f. ;  Andr.: 
41  53;  Bacch.:  XLI  180;  re- 
cent views  of:  43  41  ff. ;  Cycl., 
date:  XLVI  181  ff.,  205  f. ;  dic- 
tion :  ib.  194 ;  immaturity : 
ib.  196  ff. ;  and  Cratinus' 
'Qdvffffijs :  ib.  173  ff. ;  Hipp.: 
XLV  5  ff . ;  vs.  468  f . :  42  25 ; 
7.  A.  366  ff.,  588  ff.,  590  ff. : 

41  si ;  Rhes. :  q.  v. ;  v.  Racine. 
Evil  eye :  v.  Three. 
Exclamation,  ace.  of :  v.  Accusative. 
Exclamations  in  place  of  a  copula : 

XLIII  177. 

Exodos :  v.  Tragedy. 

Ezechiel :  XLI  65  f . 

Fable :  v.  Avianus,  Horace. 

failler  '  just  miss  ' :  45  35  f. 

'  fall '  as  copula :  XLIII  187  f. 

Farmer :  v.  Moon,  Three,  Vulgar 
Latin. 

Ferentinum :  v.  Horace. 

Festivals,  Rom. :  v.  Ludi. 

fetiales,  etym.  of :  XLI  26  f. 

Figures,  rhetorical :  v.  Puttenham, 
Speech. 

Fillet,  the,  in  religion :  XLIV  234  ff . 

'  find  '  as  copula :  XLHI  191  f. 

Floire  et  Blancheflor,  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
acteristics of :  46  29  f . 

Folk-lore,    New    Mexican    (Spanish) : 

42  63  ff. ;    of  disguised  treasure: 
XLIV   215   ff. ;    v.    Bond,    Magic, 
Moon,  Strix,  Three,  Witch. 

Foreign  scholars,  contact  of  the  Ass'n 

with :  L  18  f. 
Foreigners :  v.  Sentence,  Speech. 


Forgery  of  Titus  (?) :  XLV  43  ff. 
fortis  applied  to  mutes :  v.  tennis. 

Fourth  cent.  A.D.  :  v.  Church,  Clau- 
dian,  Jerome,  Latin,  Pagan  reac- 
tion, Servius. 

Fox  and  Raven:  41  15;  and  Sick 
Lion :  ib. 

Fratres,  including  soror(es) :  XLIV 
85  f. 

Frauds :  v.  Athens. 

French,  lexicological  vitality  in :  43 
70  f. ;  literary  influences  in  Spain, 
early  i8th  cent. :  42  68 ;  phrases 
meaning  '  just  miss  ' :  45  34  ff. 

Fricative :  v.  Dissimilation. 

Frigidity  :  43  59  f . 

Frog  and  Calf :  41  16. 

Frogs,  mating  of :  XLV  54  f. 

Fulgentius,    phonetic    presuppositions 

of  his  etymologies  :  47 15. 
fundus:  v.  Municipia. 

Funerary  rites :  v.  Hebrews. 

Future,  Eng. :  XLH  5  ff . ;  colorless : 
ib.  ii  f. ;  modal:  ib.  18,  24  ff. ; 
predicative:  ib.  26  ff. ;  making 
of  fut.  auxiliaries:  ib.  14  ff. ; 
Gr.,  originally  modal  in  char- 
acter: XLI  162  f.,  167. 

gageigan,  etym.  of:  4741. 

Gaius :  v.  Augustus. 

Gaul,  Oriental  cults:  XLIV  159. 

Gellius,  III,  ii :  XLIII  126;  XVII, 
21,  42  f. :  ib.  128  f. 

TeXXci    :  XLIV  136  f.,  148. 

Gender,  masc.  including  fern. :  ib. 
77  ff. ;  epicenes,  common,  etc. : 
ib.  82  ff. 

Genesis :  v.  Ovid. 

Germanic  languages,  tenses  in:  XLII 
9  f. ;  v.  Vulgar  Latin. 

Germany,  Oriental  cults:  XLIV  160; 
scholarship  in :  v.  Classical. 

Gerundive :  v.  Periphrastic. 

Giacosa,  Giuseppe,  romanticism  of :  45 
51 ;  La  signora  di  Challant :  47  42. 

giba,  Goth. :  45  is  ff . 

Gil  Bias  and  Petronius :  XLVI  56  f. 

Gildersleeve  compared  with  Jebb  and 
Wilamowitz  :  L  58  ff. 

'  give  '  as  copula :  XLIII  192  f. 

Glottogony,  the  new :  L  67  ff. 
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yva6/j,oi<rt  j€\(t><i)v  a\\oTptoiffiv,  mean- 
ing :  42  so. 

'  go  '  as  copula :  XLIII  186  f. 

God,  idea  of,  and  the  thank-offer- 
ing :  XLV  79  ff. 

Gods,  epithets  of:  44  16  ff.,  37  f. ; 
v.  Aeneas,  Epicureans. 

Goethe :  v.  Sterne. 

Golden  Age,  parodies  of :  XLI  177. 

Grammatical  nomenclature,  com- 
mittee on :  L  29. 

7/>a<piJ  originally  the  complaint: 
ib.  179  f. 

Greece :  v.  Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia. 

Greek:  v.  Cyprian,  Latin,  Minoan, 
Vulgar  Latin ;  study  of :  v.  Bacon. 

Grimm's  Law :  L  64  f . 

g°eme,  I.  E.  base,  secondary  Ablaut 
tmd  in :  46  is  f . 

h  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  94. 

habeo  as  auxiliary :  XLII  13. 

Hadrian :  v.  Spartianus. 

Haloia :  xmi  107. 

'  have  '  as  copula  :  ib.  192. 

Hebrews,  funerary  rites  and  ancestor 
worship:  41 77;  iron-taboo:  4260. 

Hellenization,  of  Lat.  accentual  and 
rhythmic  theory  through  Ty- 
rannio  Amisenus:  ib.  24  f. ; 
of  Lat.  Saturnian  theory  through 
Caesius  Bassus :  43  20  ff. ;  v.  Asia 
Minor,  Latin,  Mesopotamia. 

Hephaestion,  and  metrical  irra- 
tionality: XLVI  29  ff.*;  his  in- 
competence :  ib.  33. 

Hephthemimeral  caesura  in  Greek 
hexam.  poetry:  XLvm  85  ff. ; 
relative  importance:  ib.  85  f. ; 
alternative  to  bucolic  caes. :  ib. 
86  ff. ;  relative  frequency  in  //. 
and  Od. :  ib.  89;  how  related  to 
the  origin  of  the  hexam. :  ib. 
go  ff . ;  how  treated  by  Horn. : 
ib.  91  ff. ;  influence  on  prosody : 
ib.  92;  use  of  certain  words  be- 
fore or  after  it:  ib.  92  f. ;  use 
in  separating  essential  from  pic- 
turesque :  ib.  93  f. ;  character  of 
clausulae  after  it :  ib.  94  ff . ; 
frequency  and  stylistic  influence 
of  hephth.  clausulae  in  Horn. 


and  later  epic:  ib.  96  ff. ;  value 
of  hephth.  caes.  as  evidence  of 
authorship :  ib.  107 ;  use  and 
effect  summarized  :  ib.  109  f. 

Heraclitus :  v.  Soul. 

Hercules  Oetaeus :  v.  Seneca. 

Hero :   v.  Tragedy. 

Herodotus,  humor  in:  XLI  n  ff. ; 
mind  of:  XLII  33  ff.,  43  39  ff.; 
as  a  poet:  XLH  33,  40;  com- 
pared with  Thuc. :  ib.  33  ff., 
43  40  f. ;  humanism  and  science 
in:  ib.;  love  of  personal  causes: 
XLII  34  f. ;  criticisms  of  him: 
ib.  35  ff. ;  his  cynicism:  ib. 
36  f. ;  naturalness:  ib.  38; 
kindliness  :  ib.  38  ff. ;  religion  : 
ib.  40  f. ;  superiority  to  national 
prejudices :  ib.  41 ;  range  of 
interest :  ib.  42 ;  origin  of  one  of 
his  tales :  XLm  73  -  f . ;  I,  59  : 
4232f.;  IV,  77:  XLI  ii  ff. 

Heroes,  epithets  of,  in  Cat. ;  44  ie  ff. 

Heroine :  v.  Shakespeare. 

Hesiod,  Golden  Age  in:  XLI  177  ff. ; 
Horatian  urbanity  in  Works  and 
Days:  41  59. 

Hexameter,  dactylic,  origin :  XLVHI 
90  ff. ;  hephthemimeral  caesura 
in,  Gr. :  ib.  85  ff.  (v.  Hephthe- 
mimeral) ;  date  of  introduction 
at  Rome:  41  24;  elision  in, 
Lat. :  XLVI  147  ff. 

Hiatus :  v.  Elision. 

hie:  hoius:  XLI  23;  hoic:  ib.;  huic, 
pronunc.  of:  ib.  19  ff. ;  form: 
ib.  22  f. 

Hindu  ascetics  and  their  powers: 
XLVTH  133  ff. ;  Yoga-practices: 
ib.  136  ff. ;  supernormal  powers: 
ib.  144  ff. ;  clairvoyance  and 
clairaudience :  ib.  145  f. ;  mind- 
reading  :  ib.  146  f. ;  invisibility : 
ib.  147 ;  insensibility  to  pain : 
ib.  147  f. ;  subliminal  impres- 
sions: ib.  148;  resumption  of 
normal  activities  after  burial : 
ib.  148  f. ;  hypnotics:  ib.  149  ff. 

Hippolytus :  v.  Euripides. 

Hittites :  XLIV  185  ff.,  190  ff.,  193  ff. 

hoc  age,  two  meanings  :  XLV  38  f . 
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Homer,  method  of  introducing  new 
characters:  42  47  ff. ;  as  source 
for  Cratinus  and  Eur. :  XLVI 
173  ff.,  195,  200;  //.  composed 
wholly  from  the  Gr.  side :  42 
48;  XVI,  85:  41  82;  XX-XXI : 
v.  Aeneas;  Od.,  and  tradition: 
45  27  f . ;  v.  Hephthemimeral,  Simi- 
les, Suitors. 

Homicide :  v.  Purification. 

Horace,  the  fable  in:  41  14  ff. ;  on 
the  satura:  XLIII  125  ff. ;  debt 
to  Lucil. :  44  21  ff. ;  on  the 
nature  of  satire:  XLVIII  in  f. ; 
methods  of  satire:  XLV  91  ff., 
XLvm  in  ff. ;  purpose  in  sa- 
tire: ib.  125;  use  of  personal 
attack:  ib.  125  ff. ;  A.  P.,  Lucil., 
and  Pers. :  42  23  f . ;  Carm.  IV, 

3,  8:    44  63  ff.;    Epist.  I,   17,  8 
(Ferentinum) :    XLIH  67  ff. ;    II, 
i,  139  ff. :   ib.  125  ff.;    II,  i,  156 
ff. :   ib.  131  ff.;   Serm.  I,  i:   XLV 
91  ff.;    I,  4:    XLVIII  in  ff. ;    I, 

4,  86:    ib.    121    ff. ;     II,    3,    72: 
42  so  ff. ;    II,  6,  97  f. :   41  45  f. ; 
v.  Accusative,  Augustus. 

Horse  and  Stag :  41 17  f. 

Horsemanship :  v.  Livy. 

Hugo,  Victor :  v.  Zorrilla. 

hui,  pronunc.  of :  XLI  19. 

huic,  pronunc.  of :  XLIII  57  ff. 

Humanism :  v.  Euripides,  Herodotus. 

Humanity,  Athenian  ideas  of :  41  36  ff . 

Humor,  a  conception  of:  44  78  f. ; 
v.  Herodotus,  Lucian. 

Hypatius,  St.,  and  the  spinning  woman : 
XLIII  74. 

Hypnotism :  v.  Hindu. 

i,  Lat.,  intervocalic :  XLIH  35  ff. ; 
gen.  sing. :  ib.  44 ;  dat.  of  pron. : 
XLIV  99  ff. ;  v.  e. 

iacio,  compounds  of :  XLHI  38  ff. 

Ibsen,  the  mind  of,  1864-1866  :  46  27. 

Idiom,  illogical :  XLVII  205  ff. ;  due 
to  confusion :  ib.  208  ff. ;  to  the 
relation  of  relative  and  ante- 
cedent: ib.  213  f. ;  maladjust- 
ment of  specific  and  general : 
ib.  214  f. ;  ellipse:  ib.  215  ff. ; 
double  duty  of  single  word :  ib. 


217  f. ;  pleonasm:  ib.  218  f.; 
ambiguous  order  of  words :  ib. 
226  f. ;  defective  imagination: 
ib.  227  ff. ;  straining  after  em- 
phasis: ib.  229  ff. ;  in  statements 
of  proportion,  comparison,  et 
sim. :  ib.  222  ff.;  in  causal  rea- 
soning: ib.  225  f. ;  in  use  of 
familiar  formulas:  ib.  231  f. ; 
illog.  negatives  and  privatives: 
ib.  219  ff. ;  false  antithesis :  ib.  232 ; 
irrational  transitions :  ib.  232  f. 

Idols  in  Democritus :  XLVI  217  ff. 

iei,  ie,  nom.  plur.,  in  inscrr. :  XLHI 
44  f. ;  for  monosyllabic  i:  ib. 
48  f. 

ieis,    dat.-abl.    plur.,    in   inscrr. :    ib. 

46  ff. 

ii,  dissyllabic,  in  Lat.  inflections:  ib. 
42  f .,  50  ff. ;  in  perf.  (abii,  etc.) : 
ib.  49  f. ;  and  iii,  Lat.,  dissimi- 
lative  writings  for :  ib.  35  ff. 

iii:  v.  ii. 

Illinois :  v.  Psalms. 

illustri  monumento,  Liv.  Praef.  10, 
meaning :  42  66  f . 

Incantations :  44  51  f . 

Indicative  in  repudiative  questions, 
Lat. ;  XLIV  62  ff. 

indigetare:  XLI  30  n. 

Individualism :  v.  Nationalism. 

Indo-European  accent:  L  65;  litera- 
ture : .  ib.  75  f. ;  rhythm :  44 
23  ff. ;  languages,  development 
of  copulative  verbs  in :  XLIII 

173  ff. 

Indo-Iranian  final  a,  graphic  repre- 
sentation of,  in  ancient  Persian: 

47  29  f . 

Indra  and  the  Ants,  lost  myth :    41 

55  ff. 

Inflectional  tags,  Lat.,  elided :  XLVI 
136  f. 

Ingratitude  in  Gr.  and  Eng.  litera- 
ture :  XLvm  37  ff. ;  more  promi- 
nent in  Eng. :  ib.  37  f . ;  in  love : 
ib.  38  ff. ;  political:  ib.  42  ff. ; 
filial :  ib.  46  ff. 

Injunctions,  gerundive :  XLIV  6  ff . 

Inscriptions,  Cambodian :  XLIII  29 
ff . ;  Christian :  43  50  f . ;  cunei- 
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form:     q.     v. ;      early    Cyprian 
Gr. :    XLVI  229  ff. 
Latin,  evidence  on  i  and  ii,  etc. : 
XLIII  35  ff. ;    on  Oriental  cults 
in    West:     XLIV    151    ff. ;     on 
Augustales,  Severi,  etc. :      XLV 
231     ff. ;      do.     tabulated     by 
regions  and  provinces:  ib.  245 
ff. ;     -eis,   ace.    plur.    3d   decl. 
in:    ib.   132  ff. ;    on  Lat.  lan- 
guage in  4th  cent. :    L  91  ff. ; 
do.,  conspectus :  ib.  100 ;  Vulg. 
Lat. :    XLIV   80  ff. ;    v.   Dedi- 
cants,  Oaths,  Ring, 
v.  Behistan,  Duenos. 
International  influence :  v.  Literature. 
Interrogative  sentences :  43  29  ff. 
Ionia,     and     Gr.     colonization :      47 
21   ff. ;     service   of,    to   Gr.   civ- 
ilization :  ib.  22  f. 
iTnrofjutvrj  =  fAeyaXofJMVTJ :  42  25. 
Iranian,    Middle,     representation    of 

I.  E.  n  and  r :  45  28  f. 
Irish,  Old :  v.  Accent. 
Iron-taboo :  v.  Hebrews. 
Irony,    dramatic,    from    Chaucer    to 

Hardy:  4742. 

Irrationality,  metrical :  XLVI  29  ff. 
Irving,    Rip    Van    Winkle,    composi- 
tion of :  46  29. 
Isaeus :  v.  Pleading. 
Isaiah :  XLI  66. 
Isidore:  v.  Strix. 
Isocrates :  v.  Pleading. 
Israel :  v.  Nomadic. 
Italian,    study    of,    in    America:    45 

47  ff. 

Italic :  v.  tennis,  Vulgar  Latin. 

Italico-Keltic  rhythm  :  41  31  ff. 

Italy,  Oriental  cults  in :  XLIV  154  ff. 

-ius,  gen.  of  pron.,  Lat. :  ib.  99  ff. 

iuvenis,  iuvencus,  iuvo :  XLI  48  f . 

j-agn$dti,  O.  Bulg. :  ib.  52  f. 

James  I,  political  use  of  stage  in  his 
time:  44 65. 

Jebb :  v.  Gildersleeve. 

Jerome,  attitude  towards  pagan 
literature:  L  150  ff. ;  education: 
ib.  151  f. ;  sensitiveness  to  style: 
ib.  152  ff. ;  the  vision :  ib.  154  ff. ; 
quotations  from  classical  authors : 


ib.  156  ff.  ;  adapted  to  readers  :  ib. 
1  60  f  .  ;  passages  cited  as  sources 
of  error  :  ib.  161  f.  ;  value  found 
in  pagan  philosophy  :  ib.  162 
f.  ;  justification  for  study  of 
classics:  ib.  163  ff.  ;  use  of  class. 
writers  in  scientific  matters:  ib. 
1  66;  of  their  proverb,  expres- 
sions :  ib.  ;  fondness  for  satirists  : 
ib.  ;  attitude  summarized  :  ib. 
166  f. 

Jerusalem,  temple,  time  in  building: 
XLVI  10,  12  f. 

Jest-book  :  v.  Timoneda. 

Jesus,  date  of  beginning  ministry: 
XLVI  10  ff.,  26  f.  ;  year  of  cruci- 
fixion, 33  A.D.  :  ib.  5  ff.,  27. 

John  the  Baptist,  date  of  beginning 
his  mission  :  ib.  10,  16. 

Jordanes'  literary  technique  :  45  26  f  . 

Julia  :  v.  Augustus. 

Julian  and  paganism  :  XLVI  87  f. 

Julianus  Kamenius:  v.  Pagan  re- 
action. 

Jupiter  (I.  O.  M.  Dolichenus  and 
Heliopolitanus)  :  XLIV  152. 

'  just  miss  '  in  French  :  45  34  ff. 

Juvenal,  3,  13  ff.  :  41  69;  7,  82  ff.  : 
ib.  69  f  .  ;  8,  76  f  .  ;  ib.  70. 

Juxtaposition  and  the  copula:    XLm 

174  «. 

Kd\a6os  :  ib.  74  f.,  77  f.,  80. 
:  XLI  101  ff. 


Keltic  :  v.  Vulgar  Latin. 

KLpKOL  :     41  44. 

Koptiivrj  :  ib.  42  ff. 

Kotys  :  XLIII  74  f  . 

ksm.,  I.  E.  :  XLIV  114. 

(k)su  |  sw,    I.     E.    preposition:     ib. 

107  ff. 
La  gran  comedia  de  los  famosos  hechos 

de  Mudarra,  sources  of  :  47  38. 
Labialization  :  v.  Dissimilation. 
Language:    v.  Association,  Sentence, 

Subject,  Subterfuge. 
\avddt><a  in  later  Gr.  :  42  25  f. 
Lappaeus,  song  of:  XLIV  186,  190  f. 
Lares,  compitales:    XLV  231,  236  f.; 

Augustales:  ib.  231,  236  f.,  244. 
Latin,  influence  on  Eng.  auxiliaries: 

XLII    13  ;     the   language    in    4th 
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cent.  A.D.  :  L  91  ff. ;  changes 
of  vowels:  ib.  92  ff. ;  of  conso- 
nants :  ib.  94  ff. ;  of  accent : 
ib.  98 ;  in  syntax :  ib.  99 ;  in- 
fluence of  barbarians:  ib.  99  f. ; 
conspectus  of  inscrr.  cited :  ib. 
100;  translation  from  Gr.  into, 
two  thousand  years  of:  XLIX 
115  ff. ;  3d  cent.  B.C.:  ib.  115 
f.;  2d  cent.  B.C.  through  3d 
cent.  A.D. :  ib.  116  ff. ;  pa- 
tristic period:  ib.  119  ff. ;  Dark 
Ages:  ib.  121  f. ;  mediaeval  pe- 
riod: ib.  122  ff. ;  Renaissance: 
ib.  126  ff . ;  modern  period : 
ib.  128;  poetry,  limitations  of: 
60  13  f. ;  adoption  of  Gr.  verse- 
forms:  ib.;  of  Gr.  subject- 
matter  :  ib.  14 ;  early  Lat. :  v. 
Compound;  Vulgar:  q.  v. ;  v. 
Style. 

Legal  vocabulary :  v.  Vulgar  Latin. 

Leges  annales :  XLV  23  ff. 

lenis  applied  to  mutes :  v.  tennis. 

Letter- writing :  v.  Augustus. 

Lex  Julia  municipalis:  v.  Municipia. 

Lexicography,  Pali :  45  22. 

Liber's  altar  and  the  Rom.  stage : 
XLII  91,  103. 

'lie,'  '  lean  '  as  copulas :  XLIII  184  f. 

Lime  and  gypsum,  symbolism  of, 
in  Gr.  ritual :  46  16  f . 

Linguistic,  science:  L  73  f. ;  palaeon- 
tology :  ib.  79  f . ;  ethnology : 
ib.  80  f. 

Linguistics  and  phonetics,  labora- 
tories for :  47  19  ff . 

Lion,  the,  in  similes :  XLIX  90  f. 

Literature,  comparative,  canonical 
books  for :  41  83  f . ;  international 
influence  in :  45  46  f . ;  applica- 
tion of  methods  of  science  to 
its  study:  46  27  f.;  v.  Pagan, 
Plautus,  Terence. 

'  live  '  as  copula :  XLHI  189  f. 

Livia :  v.  Augustus. 

Livius  Andronicus:  XLIH  127  ff., 
131,  136  ff. 

Livy,  horsemanship  in:  42  17  f. ;  on 
the  satura:  XLIII  125  ff. ;  Praef. 
10,  note  on :  42  66 ;  VII,  2 : 


XLIH  125  ff. ;    XXV,  40,  2   :   ib. 
132  f.;  XXXIV,  4,  4 :  ib.  131  ff. 
V>  meaning  :  42  32  f. 

\6yos,  and  0tf<ris :  XLII  123,  128; 
and  fpyov,  in  the  ETrtrd^ios  of 
Thuc. :  47  14  f . ;  similar  antithe- 
sis in  Soph. :  ib.  14 ;  represents 
the  Age  of  Pericles:  ib.  14  f. ; 
\6yos  =  ratio:  ib.  14. 

Lope  de  Vega :  v.  Cervantes. 

Love :  v.  Ingratitude,  Three. 

Lucan,  witch-scene  in:  44  so  f. ; 
V,  24 :  41  59  ff . ;  v.  Petronius. 

Lucian,  r6  5^  in :  XLII  131  ff. ;  humor : 

4445ff. 

Lucilius :  v.  Horace. 

Lucina's  altar  and  the  Rom.  stage: 
XLII  101. 

Lucretius,  as  satirist:  43  34  ff. ; 
emended :  45  so ;  as  student  of 
Rom.  religion :  XLLX  145  ff. ; 
his  scorn  of  its  phenomenology: 
ib.  145  f. ;  dependence  on  Gr. 
sources,  esp.  Epicurus :  ib.  146 
ff.,  159  f. ;  denial  of  divine  prov- 
idence: ib.  147  ff. ;  use  of  Gr. 
names  for  gods:  ib.  148  f. ; 
theory  of  origin  of  religious 
beliefs:  ib.  149  ff. ;  abhorrence 
of  religious  fear:  ib.  152  f. ; 
confusion  of  religio  and  super- 
stitutio:  ib.  153  f. ;  neglect 
of  good  features  of  Rom.  relig. : 
ib.  154  f. ;  untimeliness  and  exag- 
geration of  attack  on  religio : 
ib.  155  ff. ;  Magna  Mater  as 
typical  of  Rom.  relig. :  ib.  157 
ff. ;  v.  Accusative. 

Ludi,  Rom.,  where  celebrated:  XLIV 
88  ff. 

Lycia,  early  Gr.  influence  on :  44  16. 

Lysias:  v.  Pleading. 

m,  before  initial  vowel :  XLVI  142  ff. ; 
final,  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  97. 

Maecenas :  v.  Augustus. 

Magic,  Dionysiac:  XLI  175  ff. ;  sym- 
pathetic :  XLLX  74,  78 ;  v.  Hindu, 
Three,  Vulgar  Latin. 

Magistrates,    Roman,    age    of:     XLV 

23  ff. 
Magna   Mater:    XLIV    152   ff. ;    her 
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arrival  in  Rome:  ib.  243  ff. ; 
v.  Lucretius. 

manquer:  45  35  f. 

mant,  Skr.  suffix  :  XLIV  121  ff. 

Manuscripts:  v.  Avianus,  Petronius, 
Psalms,  Xenophon. 

Marriage,  stepmother,  among  He- 
brews and  Arabs :  44  76  f . 

Martial,  literary  attitude  of :  41 
79  f . ;  dramatic  element :  43 
71  f . ;  publication  of  his  poems  : 
L  1 68  ff. ;  use  of  liber  and  libellus: 
ib.\  publ.  of  VII,  17:  ib.  170; 
of  I,  2:  ib.  171  ff. ;  of  II,  93: 
ib.  174;  codex  edition  of  Se- 
cundus:  ib.  171  ff. ;  relative 
dates  of  publ.  of  I  and  II :  ib. 
174  f. ;  publishers:  ib.  175  f. 

Matthew,  v,  23,  Goth,  version,  re- 
emendation  :  46  is  ff. 

Medan,  Medes :  XLIV  187  ff. 

media:  v.  tennis. 

Mediaeval  period :  v.  Avianus,  Latin. 

Medical  words :  v.  Vulgar  Latin. 

MijSi/cTf  &r#ijs  :  v.  HepffiKT?}. 

Menander,  some  passages  in :  XLIV 
65  ff. ;  emendations:  ib.  69  ff. ; 
Quintilian's  judgment  of:  XLV 
141  ff. ;  anonymous  Gr.  critic 
of:  ib.  143  f. ;  Epitrepontes, 
rhetoric  in  the  arbitration  scene : 
ib.  141  ff. ;  preliminaries  of  ar- 
bitration: ib.  156  ff. ;  speech 
of  Davus:  ib.  157  ff.;  of  Syris- 
cus :  ib.  196  ff. ;  v.  Speech. 

Mercurialis :  XLV  237  f.,  245  ff. 

Mesopotamia,  influence  on  Greece: 
60  12  f. ;  on  romantic  features 
of  Alexander :  ib.  12 ;  on  story  of 
Deucalion:  ib.  12  f. ;  through 
liver  divination :  ib.  13 ;  Gr. 
influence  on :  ib. 

/i&ros :  v.  tennis. 

Metal-working :  v.  Dardani. 

Meter:  v.  Hephaestion,  Hexameter, 
Rhythm,  Verse. 

Mezentius  :    v.  Similes. 

miles,  etym.  of  :XLI  5  ff.,  XLW  117; 
original  i  in :  XLI  6. 

mille,  etym.  of:  XLII  69  ff.,  XLIV  114, 
125 ;  syntax  of :  XLII  74  ff. 


Mind-reading :  v.  Hindu. 

Minoan  Greek :  XLVI  229  ff. 

'  miss  '  :  v.  '  just  miss.' 

Mithras :  XLIV  152,  154  ff. 

fj.vt1<TTT)po<t>ovla. :  v.  Suitors. 

Mobilia,  Lat. :  XLIV  83  ff. 

Modern  Language  Ass'n :  v.  Pacific. 

Modern  times  :  v.  Latin. 

Monacone :  v.  Apragopolis. 

Monasticism,  rise  of  :  v.  Church. 

Monophthongization :  v.  ae. 

Monuments :  v.  Olympic. 

Mood,  Gr.,  affected  by  person :  XLI 
163  ff. ;  in  question  and  answer: 
43  43  ff . ;  v.  Auxiliaries. 

Moon,  Rom.  farmer  and  the:  XLIX 
675.;  influence  on  various  farm 
operations:  ib.  68  ff. ;  on  hair- 
cutting:  ib.  78  f. ;  on  growth 
and  condition  of  crops :  ib. 
72  f. ;  terms  for  phases  of:  ib. 
80 ;  general  rule  underlying  moon 
lore:  ib.;  origin  of  this  lore: 
ib.  81  f. 

Mountain  and  Mouse :  41 15. 

/J.VKT1)pl<TfjAs  '.    XLV  21 0. 

/Lti/Xi;,  of  prehistoric  Mediterranean 
origin :  60  14. 

mulier,  derivation  of :  ib. 

Mummy-labels  in  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum :  42  16. 

Municipia  fundana:  XLVII  35  ff. ; 
states  included  in:  ib.  36  f. ; 
significance  of  fundane  relation: 
ib.  38  ff. ;  in  Lex  Julia  muni- 
cipalis  :  ib.  40  ff . 

Murder :  v.  Homicide. 

fjLvploi :  XLII  69,  78,  82  f. 

Music,  Gr.  tetrachord,  anomalies 
of :  44  38  f . 

must :  XLII  6  ff . 

Mutes:  v.  tennis. 

Mythology,  comparative:  L  77  ff. 

n,  final,  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  ib.  97. 

#,  I.  E. :  v.  Iranian. 

Names :  v.  American  surnames. 

Narration :  v.  Comedy,  Tragedy. 

Nasality :  v.  Dissimilation. 

Nasals  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  97. 

Nationalism,  decay  of,  under  Rom. 
Empire:  XLVTII  27  ff.;  of  the 
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city-state:  ib.  27  ff. ;  the  tribe: 
ib.  28  f. ;  larger  units:  ib.;  rea- 
sons for  decay :  ib.  29  ff. ;  Rom. 
nationalism:  ib.  31  ff. ;  rea- 
sons for  its  failure :  ib.;  influence 
of  individualism:  ib.  33  f. ; 
cosmopolitanism :  ib.  34  ff . ;  phi- 
losophy and  religion :  ib.  34  f . ; 
late  national  revival  in  Rome: 
ib.  35  f. 

net  and  nt  interchanged  :  L  95,  n.  13. 

-ndus,  forms  in :  XLIV  5  ff. 

-ne,  repudiative  and  intensive :  ib.  51  f. 

necesse,  etym.  of :  XLI  45  ff. 

Necrology  of  American  scholars:  L 
32,  60. 

Negatives,  illogical :  XLVII  219  ff. 

negh-/egh-,  derivatives  of :  XLI  37  ff. 

negh-/riek-    '  vincere,'     '  figere ' :      ib. 

31  ff- 

Neo-grammarians,  the :  L  66  ff. 
New  Mexico :  v.  Folk-lore. 
New    Testament,    formation    of:     L 

112  f. 
Nicolaus     Damascenus'     tale     of     a 

spinning  woman :   XLm  73  f . 
Nicomachus     Flavianus:     v.     Pagan 

reaction. 

viK^T-^pia ;   XLIII  108  f. 
Nomadic     survivals     in     religion     of 

Israel :  45  43  f . 
Nomen :  v.  Cicero. 
Notarii  employed  by  Augustine :  XLVI 

35  ff.,  44  f- 

Novel :  v.  Terror-novel. 
nt:  v.  net. 

MKTepiK6pa£  :  XLV  61  f. 
Numerals,  mille  et  al. :  XLII  69  ff. 
Nursery  language :  v.  Vulgar  Latin. 
Nymphs,  their  spinning :  xi.ni  76  f . 
o  confused  with  w :  XLII  46  f . 
dapiffrfa :  v.  Theocritus. 
Oaths,    provisional,    in   Lat.    inscrr. : 

43  49  ff . 

obligare  and  pflegen:  ib.  73. 
obstipus,  meaning :  XLV  40  ff. 
#X0<»/3os  :  XLI  50  f. 
Octavia:  v.  Seneca. 
'05v<r<rTjs :  v.  Cratinus. 
Odysseus    and    the    Cyclops:     XLVI 

173  ff. 


oe,  change  to  close  e :  L  93. 

Oedipus'   exposure  and  the  story  of 

Cyrus :  42  ie  f . 
Off  a  :  v.  Sacrifice. 

tyxvy,  flx"?? :  XLI  51  f. 

ofos,  and  #s :  XLVI  67  f. 

-oisom,  I.  E.,  pronom.  gen.  plur. : 
ib.  59  ff. 

Old  Testament  parallels  to  tabellae 
defixionum :  43  25  f . 

6\o\vy6v,  meanings  of:  XLV  53  f., 
63 ;  semantic  history :  XLvn 
85  ff. ;  not  a  bird :  ib.  95  ff. ; 
in  literature :  ib.  85  ff. ;  in  glosses : 
ib.  .loo  ff. ;  evidence  of  cognate 
words :  ib.  103 ;  table  of  mean- 
ings :  ib.  105  f. 

Olympic  victors,  their  statuaries,  Gr. 
literary  notices  of:    XLH  53  ff.; 
summary :  ib.  66  f . 
:  XLIV  114,  125. 
,  and  6/t6j :  XLVI  71  f. 

o-o ,  contraction  of,  in  Lat. :  XLIH 
52  ff. 

00is  :  XLI  37  ff. 

Oration :  v.  Speech. 

Oratory,  decline  of,  Petronius  on: 
XLVI  48  ff. ;  v.  Asiatic,  Athens, 
Speech. 

Order  of  words,  ambiguous :  v.  Idiom. 

Oriental  cults  in  West,  social  posi- 
tion of  devotees:  XLIV  151  ff. ; 
decline:  XLVI  87;  v.  Pagan 
reaction. 

Orphic  doctrines :  XLI  65  ff. 

5s  and  olos :  XLVI  67  f. 

6$a-dhi-s,  Skr. :  XLI  25  f. 

Oscan :  v.  ae. 

&<rrc  '  to ' :  XLI  14. 

otium:  XLIV  116. 

ought:  XLII  6,  8,  15. 

Ovid,  and  the  strix :  XLIV  140  ff. ; 
his  story  of  the  Deluge  influenced 
by  Genesis :  47  is  ff. ;  v.  Accusa- 
tive. 

Pacific  Coast,  Philological  Ass'n  of: 
L  22,  84  ff. ;  organization:  ib. 
84  .  f . ;  affiliation  with  Amer. 
Philol.  Ass'n:  ib.  84,  85  f.; 
with  Mod.  Lang.  Ass'n:  ib. 
84,  86  f. ;  places  of  meeting: 
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ib.    87    f. ;     annual    dinner:     ib, 

88;    papers   and   addresses:    ib. 

88  ff . ;   prospects :  ib.  go. 
Pada    endings    and    suffixes :     XLIV 

107  ff. 
padres,  Spanish,  '  father  and  mother  ', 

Vulgar    Latin    origin    for:     ib. 

77  *. 

Paean  and  Paeonia  :  42  32. 

Paeonia,  development  of:  XLVI  125; 
Darius'  conquest  of :  XLIII  73 ; 
v.  Paean. 

Pagan  cults :  v.  Tertullian. 

Pagan  literature:  v.  Jerome,  Pagan 
reaction. 

Pagan  philosophy :  v.  Jerome. 

Pagan  reaction,  4th  cent. :  XLVI  87  ff ., 
L  122  ff. ;  decline  of  paganism, 
3d  cent.:  ib.  122  ff. ;  decreas- 
ing number  of  dedications  to 
pagan  gods:  XLVI  87,  L  122  f. ; 
growth  of  Christianity,  3d  cent. : 
ib.  122  ff. ;  paganism  and  Chris- 
tianity, 4th  cent.:  ib.  124  f., 
127:  causes  of  reaction:  ib. 
126  f. ;  influence  of  Oriental 
cults :  XLVI  87  ff. ;  Symmachus : 
ib.  92  ff.,  L  128  ff. ;  removal  of 
altar  of  Victory:  XLVI  97  ff., 
L  1 28  ff . ;  interest  in  pag.  authors  : 
ib.  130  f. ;  Nicomachus  Fla- 
vianus:  ib.  131  ff. ;  restora- 
tion of  pag.  shrines:  ib.  132  f. ; 
Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus  :  ib. 
*33  f-5  Julianus  Kamenius:  ib. 
134;  the  taurobolium :  ib. 

Paganism :  v.  Pagan. 

TTcuddpiov  :  XLV  1 70. 

Painting :  v.  Plautus,  Terence. 

Palaeography,  Lat. :  v.  Uncials. 

Palaeontology,  linguistic :  L  79  f . 

Palatalization :  v.  Dissimilation. 

Pali  lexicography  :  45  22. 

palpo,  unusual  noun,  in  a  Ms.  frag. : 
XLII  148. 

Pamphlets,  political,  at  Athens :  XLHI 
8  ff. ;  v.  Demosthenes. 

iravroios  and  TTOS  :  XLVI  72  f. 

Papyri,  Lat.,  abbreviations  in:  XLIV 
39  ff. ;  v.  Behistan. 

Parable,  definition  of :  44  79. 


trapa.5eiyfia.Ta  :  XLV  219. 

Paratragoedia :  v.  Parody. 

paries:  XLIV  117. 

Parmenides'  indebtedness  to  Pytha- 
goreans: XLIII  81  ff. 

Parodos :  v.  Tragedy. 

Parody  and  paratragoedia  in  Plaut. 
and  Ter.  :  41  48  f.,  52. 

Paronomasia  in  Eugippius :  44  42  f . 

Passive,  the :  v.  Subject. 

Trartpes  '  father  and  mother  ' :  XLIV 
81,  86. 

Pathos,  the :  v.  Tragedy. 

patres  =  parentes,  provincial  Lat. : 
XLIV  79  ff.;  in  Verg.  (?)  :  ib. 
80 ;  inscrr. :  ib.  81. 

Patriarchates,  origin  of:  L  115  ff. 

Patristic  period :  v.  Latin. 

Pauses,  sense,  in  rhythmical  prose: 
XLI  139  ff.,  XLVI  132;  phrase 
do. :  XLI  148  ff. 

pedes:  ib.  8. 

Pekingese:  v.  Chinese. 

pellere  '  strike  the  ears  ' :  41  45  f . 

Penelope :  v.  Suitors. 

Peniculus:  44  33. 

penser  '  just  miss  ' :  45  35  f. 

Pentameters,  elision  in :  XLVI  150. 

Pericles'  Funeral  Oration :  XLI  13  ff. 

Period,  the:  XLVI  113. 

Peripeteia,  the :  v.  Tragedy. 

Periphrastic  conjugation,  Lat.,  pass.: 
XLIV  5  ff. ;  pres.  part,  with  esse, 
4th  cent. :  L  98;  Eng. :  XLII  12  f. 

Persian,  ancient :  v.  etf/tapis,  Indo- 
Iranian. 

confused   with  MrjSiicr) 
43  54  ff. 

Persius :  v.  Horace. 

Person :  v.  Mood. 

Peter  the  Lombard :  XLH  148  ff . 

Petrarch,  and  Sen. :  41  39 ;  indebted- 
ness to  Cat. :  XLVIII  3  ff . ;  knowl- 
edge of  Tib.:  ib.  12  ff.,  23  f. ; 
ascription  of  Culex  to  Cat. :  ib. 
24  f. 

Petronius,  and  the  strix:  XLIV  144; 
Mss.  of:  44  52  f.,  66  f.;  Atti- 
cism in:  XLVI  47  ff. ;  as  literary 
critic:  ib.  47  ff. ;  and  Lucan: 
ib.  54  ff. ;  and  Gil  Bias :  ib.  56  f. 
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Pflegen,  etym.  of :  43  73. 
ph  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  94  f . 
Phaestos  disc :  XLVI  232,  236,  245. 
Philemon  and  Baucis :  47  is  ff . 
Philo :  v.  Cicero. 

Philocrates,  Peace  of :  XLI  55. 

Philology :  v.  Classical,  Comparative. 

Philosophy  :  v.  Jerome,  Nationalism. 

Philoxenus,  glosses  :  XLV  51,  55  f. 

Phliasii  vs.  Phliuntii :  42  33  f . 

Phonetics,  and  word  division:  XLV 
69 ;  of  Californian  languages : 
41  so  f. ;  physiological:  L  74  f. ; 
v.  Fulgentius,  Linguistics. 

(f>6vos  aKofoios  :  XLI  in. 

Phrase :  v.  Elision,  Pauses. 

is  in  Democritus :  XLVI  225  ff. 
in  later  Gr. :  42  25  f. 
and  X6yos  :  XLII  123,  128. 

Physician's  vocabulary :  v.  Vulgar 
Latin. 

Physiology  and  phonetics :  L  74  f . 

Pictographs :  XLVI  234  ff. 

Piers  Plowman,  social  implications 
of :  44  59. 

Pilate,  his  habit  of  releasing  a  pris- 
oner: XLVI  5  ff.,  17,  26  f. ;  length 
of  his  procuratorship  :  ib.  1 7. 

Pilgrimages  to  the  Holy  Land:  L 
in. 

Pindar,  and  Theoc. :  42  62 ;  fragg., 
notes  on :  44  77 ;  v.  Swinburne. 

iriffTol  in  Syria :  XLIII  115  ff. 

Pitch :  v.  Accent. 

Plaintiff :  v.  Pleading. 

Plants  and  plant-charm :   XLI  25  ff. 

Plato,  influence  of  his  eschatological 
myths  on  Books  of  Revelation 
and  Enoch  :  ib.  65  ff. ;  Gorg.: 
ib.  70;  Legg. :  ib.  101  ff. ;  Phaedo: 
ib.  66  f . ;  Phaedrus :  ib.  68,  70 ; 
Rep.,  myth  of  Er  in:  ib.  68  ff. ; 
v.  rb  54. 

Plautus,  references  to  painting  and 
literature  in :  41  46 ;  strix  in : 
XLIV  135 ;  command  of  Lat. : 
L  135  f ;  Aul.,  not  basis  of  Quero- 
lus:  XLIV  216  ff. ;  Men.,  Gr. 
motives  of  first  scene :  44  32 
ff. ;  vss.  77-109:  ib.  33  ff. ; 
Gr.  translation  of  do. :  ib.  34  ff. ; 


Most.  832  ff. :  41  42  ff. ;  v.  Accusa- 
tive, ei,  etiam,  Parody,  Questions. 

Pleading  in  Athenian  courts,  oral  and 
written:  L  177  ff. ;  originally 
oral:  ib.  178;  later  written  by 
court  officials:  ib.  178  f.,  183  f. ; 
by  litigants :  ib.  177  f.,  180, 
1 88  ff. ;  7po0^  :  ib.  179  f. ;  com- 
plaints written  before  425  B.C.  : 
ib.  1 80  f. ;  language  describing 
filing  of  suits  in  Aristoph. :  ib. 
183  f. ;  Antiphon:  ib.  184  f. ; 
Andoc. :  ib.  185  f. ;  Lys. :  ib. 
186;  Isoc. :  ib.  186  f. ;  Dem.:  ib. 
1 88  ff. ;  date  of  compulsory  writ- 
ing of  pleas  by  plaintiff :  ib.  190  ff. 

Pleonasm :  v.  Idiom. 

Pliny's  Letters :  v.  Accusative. 

Plot  and  character  in  Gr.  tragedy : 
XL vn  51  ff. ;  Aristotle's  view: 
ib.  52  f. ;  limitations  of  char- 
acter-portrayal :  ib.  53  ff. ; 
changes  in  character :  ib.  58  f. ; 
responsibility  of  characters  for 
their  own  fate :  ib.  60  ff. ;  de- 
velopment of  character :  ib.  63  f . 

poeta  in  Plaut. :  41  49. 

Poetry,  art  of,  Petronius  on:  XLVI 
49, 52;  v. Compound,  Latin,  Sound. 

Trotos,  and  pronom.  adjj.  of  its  type: 
XLVI  59  ff. ;  relation  to  rh: 
ib.  63  ff. 

Political  ingratitude :  XLvm  42  ff. 

Pollius,  publisher  of  Martial :  L  1 75  f . 

Pollux,  VII,  90 :  41  70  f . 

Polybius,  horsemanship  in  :  42  17  ff. 

Polyphonte,  story  of :  XLIV  133  ff. 

pomerium,  etym.  and  location:  ib. 
19  ff. 

Pompei  (gen.)  :  XLHI  36  ff. 

Pompeius  Macer :  v.  Augustus. 

Potential  mood,  Eng. :  XLn  31. 

Praenomen:  v.  Cicero. 

Praetextatus :  v.  Pagan  reaction. 

Prayer  customs  :  XLIV  233  ff. 

pre-:  v.  prehendo. 

Predicate :  v.  Subject,  Sentence. 

Predication,  without  verb:  XLHI  173 
ff . ;  by  case  and  gender  suffixes : 
ib.  175  f. ;  by  pronouns:  ib. 
176  f.;  v.  Sentence. 
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prehendo,  pre-  in  :  XLVII  113  f. 
Preposition,  parasitical  :  v.  up. 
Prescriptions,  gerundive  :  XLIV  9  ff. 
Presidential  addresses,  at  Ass'n  meet- 

ings :    L   1  6  ff.  ;    at  meetings  of 

Philol.   Ass'n  of  Pac.   Coast:  ib. 

88  f. 

Trp-rjffr^p  in  Heraclitus  :  XLIV  164  ff. 
Primitive  languages  :  v.  Sentence. 
Privatives,  illogical  :  XLVII  219  ff. 
Procharisteria  :  XLIII  106. 
Proerosia  :  ib. 
Prologos  :  v.  Tragedy. 
Prometheus:  XLI  169  ff. 
TrpovorjTal  in  Syria  :  XLIII  116  ff. 
irp6voia  :  ib.  113  ff. 
Pronouns,    decl.    of,    in    Lat.  :     XLIV 

99  ff  .  ;  v.  Idiom. 
Propertius  :  v.  Accusative. 
Propitiation  and  thanksgiving  :    XLIII 

96  ff. 

Proscenium,  5th  cent.  :  47  38. 
Prose,    rhythmic  :     XLI    139    ff  .  ;     v. 

Clausulae. 


.  XLI  171. 

Protases,  Lat.,  classification  of  :  41  40. 

Proverbial  expressions:  v.  Jerome, 
Speech. 

Provinces,  ecclesiastical  :  v.  Church. 

Provincial,  the  :  v.  Speech. 

ps  in  4th-cent.  Lat.  :  L  95. 

Psalms,  fragg.  of  a  comm.  on,  at  Univ. 
of  111.  :   XLII  147  ff. 
:  v.  tennis. 

-f)  rb  ^v%pbv  :  43  69  f  . 

Psychological  subject:  v.  Subject; 
predicate  :  v.  Sentence. 

Psychology,  Stoic  and  Epicurean  : 
41  28  ff.  ;  Gr.,  animal  intelli- 
gence in:  XLII  123  ff.;  of  Em- 
pedocles  :  45  16  ;  of  the  sentence  : 
XLV  70  ff.,  XLvm  74  ff.  ;  in  re- 
lation to  philology  :  XLVI  109  ff. 

pt  in  4th-cent.  Lat.  :  L  95. 

Pteria  :  XLIV  186,  190  ff. 

Public  works  :  v.  Syria. 

Publication  :  v.  Athens,  Martial. 

Publishers  of  Martial  :  L  175  f. 

Purification,  ritual,  after  justifiable 
homicide,  Gr.  :  XLI  99  ff. 

Puttenham,    Arte   of  English   Poesie, 


Gr.  rhetorical  terminology  in : 
XLV  in  ff. ;  3d  book:  ib.  112  ff. ; 
sources  of:  ib.  115  ff . ;  errors 
in:  ib.  118  ff. ;  definition  of 
terms :  ib.  1 20  ff. ;  efforts  to  give 
Eng.  equivalents:  ib.  127  f. 

Pythagoreans  :  v.  Parmenides,  Soul. 

quaero:  XLIV  112. 

-que,  after  trochaic  word,  rarity  in 
prose:  XLI  155  f. ;  frequency 
in  poetry :  ib. 

Querolus,  plot  of:  XLIV  215  ff. ;  out- 
line: ib.  220  ff. ;  independent  of 
Plaut.  Aid.:  ib.  216  ff.,  225;  re- 
lation to  other  folk-tales :  ib.  225 
ff. ;  sources:  ib.  231  f. 

Questions,  deliberative,  in  Gr.  tragedy : 
XLI  157  ff. ;  repudiative,  in  Gr. 
drama,  Plaut.,  and  Ter. :  XLIV 
43;  v.  Mood. 

Quintilian,  on  rhythmical  prose:  XLI 
140-  f. ;  his  rhetorical  precepts: 
XLV  141  ff. ;  as  source  for  Put- 
tenham: ib.  116  ff. ;  v.  Me- 
nander. 

quis,  qui:  qui  and  cui,  pronunc.  of: 
XLI  19  ff.;  quoins:  ib.  23,  XLIV 
99  f.,  104;  quoi:  XLI  23,  XLIV 
99,  101,  103;  cui,  form  of:  XLI 
22  f. 

f,  I.  E. :  v.  Iranian. 

Racine's  Phedre  and  Eur. :  XLV  6,  8. 

Reality :  v.  Democritus. 

reges  =  rex  et  regina :  XLIV  84  f . 

regia,  in  Suet. :  XLV  35  ff. ;  in  theatre : 
ib.  36  ff. 

Relative  pronouns  :  v.  Idiom. 

Religio :  v.  Lucretius. 

Religion,  science  of:  L  77*ff. ;  Chris- 
tian :  v.  Church,  Pagan  reaction ; 
Greek:  v.  Bond,  Lime,  Thank- 
offering  ;  Israelite :  v.  Nomadic ; 
Oriental :  q.  v. ;  Roman :  v. 
Augustales,  Dedicants,  Lucretius, 
Pagan  reaction. 

'  remain  '  =  '  be ' :  XLIH  185  f. 

Remigius  of  Auxerre :  XLII  1 15  ff. 

Renaissance :  v  Latin. 

Repetition,  in  Verg. :  43  75  f . ;  and 
emphasis:  XLV  173,  226  f. ; 
v.  Sound. 
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Repudiatiye  questions :  q.  v. 
Research:  v.   Classical,  Comparative. 

prjffis:   XLI  71. 

Retraida  estaba  la  reyna,  its  author 
and  date :  46  so. 

Revelation,  Book  of :  v.  Plato. 

Rhesus,  authorship :  XLVII  5  ff. ; 
possible  allusions  to,  in  Aristoph. : 
ib.  7  f. ;  why  its  genuineness  was 
doubted  in  antiquity :  ib.  8  ff. ; 
date :  ib.  10 ;  distribution  of  parts  : 
ib. 

Rhetoric,  Gr.,  its  devices  and  terms: 
XLV  141  ff. :  v.  Puttenham, 
Speech,  Style. 

Rhythm,  as  affected  by  emphasis: 
XLI  150  f. ;  Lat.,  Hellenized :  42  24 
f.,  43  20  ff. ;  Aristotle's  theory  of : 
44  23  ff. ;  I.  E. :  ib.;  Italico-Keltic, 
correption  in:  41  31  ff. ;  and 
words:  XLVI  in  f.,  114;  v. 
Verse. 

Rhythmic  prose :  v.  Prose,  Clausulae. 

Ring,  Rom.,  with  commemorative 
inscr.,  note  on :  42  17. 

R61es,  inorganic :  v.  Comedy. 

Romance  languages,  2,  ae,  and  e  in: 
XLVTI  112  ff. ;  and  Vulg.  Lat.: 
XLVI  76  ff . ;  v.  tennis. 

Romances :  v.  Chivalry. 

Romantic,  the:  v.  Aeschylus,  Gia- 
cosa. 

Romanticism,    debt    to    terror-novel: 

4459f. 

Rome,  streets,  noise  of:  XLm  68; 
site  of  dramatic  performances: 
XLIV  87  ff. ;  Oriental  cults: 
ib.  154  ff. ;  Empire:  v.  National- 
ism; see  of,  origin  of  its  suprem- 
acy :  L  116  ff. ;  v.  Pomerium. 

Roots  or  bases,  dissyllabic :  L  66,  69. 

Rope,  in  Gr.  cult  dances:  XLIV  237; 
in  other  rites  :  ib. 

Rube"n  Dario,  a  cosmopolitan  poet: 
4740. 

Russian,   copulative  verbs  in :    XLHI 

174  & 

s,  medial,  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  97. 
Sacrifice,  motive  of:  XLV  77  f.,  80  f. ; 

at  graves:    XLVI  242;    offa  used 

in:  ib. 


sagmina,  etym.  of :  XLI  26  f. 

sahdsra-m,  sahds-ram,  Skr. :  XLH  70, 
78  ff.,  XLIV  125  f. 

Samothrace  and  the  Dardani:  XLVI 
122  ff. 

Sanskrit  alphabet :  v  Siam. 

Satire :  v.  Horace,  Lucretius. 

Satura :    v.  Horace,  Livy,  Varro. 

Saturnians,  theory  of  :  43  20  ff . 

Satyr-drama:  XLVI  173  ff. 

sc,  sp,  st,  initial :  v.  e. 

scaena:  XLIV  92,  94  ff.;  ae  in:  XLVII 
in  f. 

seine:  XLI  71,  74. 

Scenery :  v.  Seneca. 

Schlaraffenland  :  XLI  175  ff. 

Scholarship :  v.  American,  Classi- 
cal, Comparative. 

Science :  v.  Herodotus,  Literature. 

Scriptores  historiae  Augustae:  v. 
Spartianus. 

sculna:  XLIV  113. 

Sculptors,  Gr. :  44  so  f. 

scurra:  XLIV  113. 

Sea,  the,  in  Claudian :  L  146  f. 

Secondary  schools,  courses  in  Lat. 
and  Gr. :  ib.  22  f. 

Secundus :  v.  Martial. 

seghes-lom,  I.  E. :  XLIV  125  f. 

Seleucid  history :  41 19  f . 

Semantics :  L  72. 

Seneca,  in  Middle  Ages  and  early 
Renaissance:  41  38  ff. ;  trag- 
edies, scenery,  and  properties 
in :  42  19 ;  plays  written  to  be 
acted:  ib.  21;  notes  on  the 
Seneca  tradition :  43  26  ff . ; 
Apocol.:  XLVI  209;  Epigr.:  ib. 
207  ff. ;  diction  of  :  ib.  210  ff. ; 
verse  technique:  ib.  212  f.,  215; 
themes:  ib.  213  .  ff. ;  Epist.: 
v.  Accusative;  Here.  Oet.,  authen- 
ticity of :  XLLX  3  ff . ;  list  of  pas- 
sages showing  its  resemblances 
to  plays  of  Seneca :  ib.  8  ff. ; 
conclusions  from  the  list :  ib. 
24  ff. ;  Phaed.  and  Eur. :  XLV 
6,  8;  Octav.,  genuineness:  XLLX  7» 

senek :  41  40. 

Sense-perception,  Stoic  and  Epicurean : 
ib.  28  ff. ;  v.  Democritus. 
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Sentence,  and  word:  XLV  65  ff., 
XL viii  79;  the  original  datum  of 
language:  XLV  65;  defined: 
ib.  68  f . ;  length  hi  Gr.  and  Lat. : 
ib.  108;  origin  and  nature: 
XLVin  74  ff. ;  in  language  of 
children:  ib.  74  f. ;  foreigners: 
ib.  75  f. ;  in  primitive  languages : 
ib.  76;  civilized  languages:  ib.  76 
ff. ;  impersonal  utterances:  ib. 
82 ;  ejaculatory :  ib.  82  f . ;  psy- 
chological predicate:  ib.  83;  v. 
Subject. 

Sentences,  classification :  43  29  .  ff . ; 
connection  of,  anticipatory  ele- 
ment in,  Lat. :  ib.  51 ;  v.  Con- 
ditional. 

Serbia  and  the  Dardani:  XLVI  119, 
122  f.,  128. 

Sermons :  v.  Augustine. 

Serpent  and  File :  41 16. 

Servius,  a  4th-cent.  bookworm:  50 
12;  comm.  on  the  A  en.,  how  cir- 
culated: ib.;  his  authorities:  ib. 

Seviri,  chronol.  study  of :  XLV  231  ff. 

Sex,  Gr.  feeling  on  :  ib.  10  ff. 

Shakespeare,  to  weed  in:  XLI  28; 
evolution  of  his  heroine:  43  72; 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  original  ver- 
sion of:  42  67  f. ;  Tit.  Andron., 
authorship  of :  44  77  f. 

shall  and  will,  history  of  their  use: 
XLII  5  ff. ;  present  idiom:  ib. 
24  ff. 

should  and  would:  ib.  5  ff.,  29  ff. 

Siam,  its  alphabet,  DevanSgari  the 
ultimate  source  of:  XLIH  23; 
proximate  source:  ib.  23  ff. ; 
relation  to  Cambodian-Sanskrit 
alphabet :  ib.  28  ff.,  XLVHI  63  ff. ; 
history  :.#>./  lines  of  develop- 
ment :  ib.  69  ff . 

Silver  Latin,  anaphora  in :  46  so  f. 

Similes,  in  Lat.  epic  poetry :  XLIX 
83  ff. ;  development  from  ele- 
mental form :  ib.  84  ff. ;  '  astig- 
matism '  in :  ib.  86  f . ;  material 
used  in:  ib.  91  ff.;  influence  of 
Horn,  and  Verg. :  ib.  92  f. ;  of 
early  Lat.  poets :  ib.  99  f . ; 
particles  used  in  expressing:  ib. 


99;  propriety  of:  ib.  93  ff.; 
in  A  en.:  ib.  95  ff. ;  relating  to 
Aeneas,  Turnus,  Mezentius :  ib. 
95  ff. ;  in  Claudian :  L  145. 

Singulars,  assumed,  Eng. :  XLH  167  f. 

'  sit '  as  copula :  XLIII  184. 

sm-,  I.  E. :  XLTV  113  ff. 

smeid-,  smeit-,  root :  XLI  7. 

smet-,  cpd.  root :  XLIV  118  f. 

Sophocles,  deliberative  questions : 
XLI  157  ff. ;  repudiative  do.: 
XLIV  47 ;  a  genuine  frag. :  43 
18  f . ;  emendations  (El.  Phil.) : 
ib.  32  f.;  Aj.  137-147:  42  25; 
869:  41  41  f. ;  Ant.:  XLVI  206; 
vs.  134:  42  ie;  El.  568  f. :  ib. 
25;  610  f. :  41  42;  O.  T.:  XLI 
77  f.,  42  16  f.  (v.  Oedipus) ;  vs. 
198  f. :  41  4i ;  Tr. :  ib.  53. 

a-tar^pia :  XLni  101,  103,  105. 

Soul,  nature  of,  Pythagorean  views: 
42  21  ff. ;  Heraclitus  on :  XLIV 
163  ff. ;  as  origin  of  things: 
ib.  168;  like  air:  ib.  175  ff. 

Sound,  repetitions  of,  in  poetry : 
41  24  ff. ;  attraction :  v.  Dis- 
similation. 

Spain,  Oriental  cults  in:  XLIV  158; 
v.  French. 

Spanish,  drama,  comic  element:  41 
77;  epic,  early,  structure  of:  ib. 
80 ;  spelling,  simplification  of :  ib. 
77  ff. ;  v.  Arabic,  Folk-lore, 
padres. 

Sparrow,  sacred  to  Aphrodite:  XLV 
56. 

Spartianus,  Vita,  and  Hadrian's  auto- 
biography: XLVI  157  ff.;  rhyth- 
mical analysis  of  a  passage  in : 
ib.  1 66  f. 

Speech,  divisions  of  a,  Aristotle's 
and  Quintilian's :  XLV  152  ff. ; 
proem  (irpootfuov,  exordium) : 

ib.  154,  157  ff.,  196  ff-»  201  ff-> 
217;  insinuatio:  ib.  197; 
Trp60e<rts:  ib.  153  f.,  179;  nar- 
rative (8t-/iyi)<ris,  narratio) :  ib. 
153  f., '165  ff.,  197  ff.;  clearness, 
brevity,  credibility  :  ib.  165  ff . ; 
propositio:  ib.  153  f.,  179  ff., 
205  ff.,  228;  aC&qffis,  ampli- 
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ficatio :  ib.  206 ;  proof 
ib.  154,  170  ff.,  209  ff. ;  probatio, 
refutatio :  ib.  153  f. ;  ethical, 
pathetic,  and  logical  proofs :  ib. 
145  ff.  et  passim;  epilogue 
(tirlXoyos,  pero ratio)  :  ib.  154, 
193  ff.,  228;  antithesis:  ib. 
190;  asyndeton,  congeries:  ib. 
221;  dilemma:  ib.  185,  222  f., 
229;  epo-rouris :  ib.  206;  enthy- 
meme:  ib.  146-224  passim; 
^7ri5i6/o0w(rts,correctio  :  ib.  198 ;  feel- 
ing, appeal  to:  ib.  176  ff.,  186  ff., 
225;  /ctf/cAos :  ib.  173;  maxims: 
ib.  159-222  passim;  ireplcfrpaa-is : 
ib.  221;  irp6\ir)\J/is,  occupatio : 
ib.  209 ;  (rrcitris,  status  causae : 
ib.  181 ;  tragic  tone :  ib.  220  f., 
speech  as  betraying  the  foreigner 
or  provincial :  45  17. 

Spelling  reform,  Eng. :  L  12  ff.,  23  f. ; 
Spanish :  q.  v. 

Spider,  the  :  XLII  123  ff. 

Spinning  goddess,  the :  XLHI  73  ff. 

ffirovS^  :  ib.  113  ff. 

Stage :    v.  Comedy,  James  I,  Seneca. 

'  stand  '  as  copula  :   XLIII  1 79  ff . 

Stars,  the,  in  Claudian :  L  147. 

Stasimon :  v.  Tragedy. 

Statuaries :  v.  Olympic. 

Stenography :  v.  Augustine. 

Stepmother :  v.  Marriage. 

Sterne,  influence  on  Goethe :  42  69  f . 

ffTixofj-vQia  :   XLI  7 1 . 

Stoics,  in  Cic. :  XLIV  25  ff. ;  v.  Psy- 
chology. 

Stress,  West-Indoeuropean :  41  31  ff. ; 
Gr.  and  Lat. :  XLII  45  ff. ;  Lat. 
and  Romance :  46  is  f . 

striga :  XLV  49  f . 

Strix,  ancient  story  of:  XLIV  133  ff. ; 
in  Isidore  and  glosses :  XLV  49  ff. 

Style,  a  science  of:  XLVI  103  ff. ; 
in  Lat. :  ib.  104  ff. ;  figures  of 
rhetoric :  ib.  104  f. ;  rhetorical 
tradition :  ib.  105 ;  vocabulary  : 
ib.  105  f. ;  syntax :  ib.  106  ff. ; 
oral  vs.  written:  XLV*i5i  f. 

Subject,  psychological:  XLVII  22, 
XL viii  81 ;  linguistic:  ib.;  logi- 
cal: ib.  Si  f. ;  and  predicate, 


nature  -of:  XLIII  195  ff.,  XLV  73, 
XLVII  i3ff.,  XLvm  73  ff.  ;  use  in 
non-logical  utterances  :  XLVII  15 
ff.  ;  often  absent  in  I.  E.  speech  : 
ib.  18  ff.  ;  in  the  pass.  :  ib.  21  f.  ; 
v.  Sentence. 

Subjunctive  :  v.  Questions. 

Subterfuge  by  means  of  language: 
46  17  f  . 

Suchensinn,  value  of  his  poems  :  42  70. 

Suetonius,  treatment  of  Cic.  Brut. 
261:  XLV  46  f.  ;  Aug.  31:  ib. 
35  ff.  ;  53  :  44  47  ff.  ;  76  :  ib., 
XLV  35  ff.  ;  98  :  ib.  29  ff.  ;  Calig. 
58:  ib.  38  f.  ;  Galb.  20:  ib.; 
Goes.  19  :  44  47  ff.  ;  55  :  XLV  46  f.  ; 
Tib.  68  :  ib.  40  ff.  ;  Tit.  10  : 
ib.  42  ff. 

Suffixes,  pada  :  XLIV  107  ff. 

Suitors  of  Penelope  :  XLIX  41  ff.  ; 
their  number  :  ib.  42  ff.  ;  Ithacan 
suitors  and  their  names  :  ib. 
44  ff  .  ;  plausibility  of  fivyo-Tij- 
po<povla  :  ib.  46  ff.  ;  its  excel- 
lencies :  ib.  49  f.  ;  results  sum- 
marized :  ib.  51  f. 

Sukhothai  :  v.  Siam. 

Sulcius  :  v.  Caprius. 

sum  as  auxiliary  :  XLH  13. 

sumo:  XLIV  in. 


XLV  221. 
supellex,  origin  of  :  XLVI  238. 
Superstitio  :  v.  Lucretius. 
Superstress,     West-Indoeuropean  :   41 

31  ff. 

Supplicationes  :  XLIH  in. 

su-ra,  Av..:  XLI  28  f. 

Surnames  :  v.  American. 

sv-alpa-,  Skr.  :  XLIV  109. 

Swallow:  XLII  123  ff. 

swarm:  XLIV  109. 

sw-et-,  sw-ent-,  cpd.  root  :  ib.  1  1  7  ff  . 

Swift,  Gulliver's  Travels,  voyage   III: 

45  34. 

Swinburne  an  Eng.  Pindar  :  47  39. 

Swine  and  Aphrodite  :  XLV  59  ff  . 

Syllabic  writing  :  v.  Writing. 

Symmachus,  and  the  pagan  revival: 
XLVI  87  ff.,  L  128  ff.;  relation  to 
Oriental  cults:  XLVI  94  ff.  ; 
to  state  religion:  ib.  96  ff.  ; 
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altar  of  Victory  :  ib.  97  ff. ;  Chris- 
tians: ib.  100 ;  v.  Pagan  re- 
action. 

Synalepha :  v.  Elision. 

Syncope  :  ib.  131  f.,  144,  L  98. 

syngrapha=cautio:  XLIV  130. 

Syntax,  notes  in :  45  23  ff . ;  com- 
parative: L  71  f. ;  v.  Arabic, 
Latin,  Style. 

Synthesis,  the,  of  the  Romans:  XLIX 
131  ff. ;  a  dinner  garb:  ib.  132 
f. ;  worn  by  both  sexes  :  ib.  133 ; 
colors  :  ib.  134  ff. ;  '  synthesis  ' 
in  other  connections :  ib.  138  f. ; 
its  nature  :  ib.  141  ff. 

Syria,  officials  in  charge  of  public 
works,  Rom.  and  Byzantine: 
XLIH  113  ff. ;  divinities  of,  in 
West :  XLIV  152,  154  ff. 

t,  final,  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  95. 

Tabellae  defixionum:  v.  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Taboo :  v.  Hebrews. 

Tacitus,  confounds  Antiochus  III 
with  Antiochus  IV  (Hist.  V,  8)  : 
41  21 ;  Dial.  34  :  44  43  ff . ;  Hist. 
I,  68  f. :  41  53  f.;  II,  12:  ib.  54. 

ravraXudeis  .  42  16. 

Tarqondorous,  letter  of:  XLIV  185 
f.,  197  ff. ;  transl. :  ib.  199 ; 
word-list :  ib.  201  ff. 

Taurobolium :  L  134. 

Teaching :  v.  Classical. 

Technique,  literary,  in  Jordanes:    45 

26  f . 

Tell  el  Amarna  tablets,  the  Old  Doric 
of :  XLIV  185  ff. 

Tenses,  Germanic :  XLH  9  f . ;  v. 
Cicero. 

tennis  and  media,  meaning  of;  XLVIII 
49  ff . ;  Scwtfs,  t/u\6s,  and  /X&TOS  : 
ib.  50  ff . ;  their  translation  into 
Lat. :  ib.  53  ff. ;  development 
of  Gr.  rough  and  middle  mutes 
into  spirants:  ib.  52;  fortes  and 
lenes:  ib.  55  ff. ;  evidence  of 
borrowed  words  in  colloquial  Lat. : 
ib.  58  f . ;  in  other  Italic  dialects  : 
ib.  6 1  f. ;  in  Romance :  ib.  59  f. ; 
in  Gr. :  ib.  60  f . ;  results  sum- 
marized :  ib.  62. 


Terence,  references  to  painting  and 
literature  in:  41  46;  And., 
apparatus  criticus:  42  66;  vss. 
171  f.,  stage  action  in:  ib.  71;  v. 
Accusative,  ei,  Parody,  Questions. 

Terror-novel,    England,    France:     44 

59  ff. 

Tertullian  and  pagan  cults :  ib.  35  ff. 

Tetrachord,  Gr.,  anomalies  of:  ib. 
38  f. 

Tetrapody,  word-foot :  46  16  f. 

Teutonic :  v.  Germanic. 

dang,  Av. :  XLI  47  f. 

Thank-offering,  Gr.,  development  of: 
XLIII  95  ff. ;  and  Gr.  religious 
thought:  XLV  77  ff. 

Theocritus,  the  dapurrfa :  41  79 ; 
Vergil's  edition  of :  47  21 ;  v. 
Pindar. 

thong:  XLI  47  f. 

Thought  and  words  :  XLVI  no  ff. 

'  thousand  '  in  I.  E.  languages :  XLII 
69  ff.,  86  ff. 

Thrace,  Thracians :  XLm  74. 

Thread,  sacred  use  of :  XLIV  237  f. 

Three  as  a  magic  number  in  Lat. 
literature  :  XLVII  1 1 7  ff . ;  in  farm 
practices:  ib.;  resisting  noxious 
animals  :  ib.  1 20  f . ;  defense 
against  evil  eye:  ib.  121;  in 
love:  ib.  122  f. ;  in  cure  of 
disease:  ib.  123  ff. ;  miscellaneous 
cases :  ib.  137  ff. ;  results  sum- 
marized :  ib.  139  ff. ;  extent  of 
the  superstition :  ib.  141 ;  its 
origin  :  ib.  142  f. 

Thucydides,  the  tyrannus  Atticae 
febris:  ib.  48  ff. ;  II,  40,  4:  XLI 
13  ff. ;  III  13,  i :  45  25  f. ;  v. 
Herodotus,  X67os. 

ti,  medial :   L  95 ;   v.  Assibilation. 

rt  8pd<rw  et  sim. :  XLI  157  ff. 

Tiberius,  length  of  reign :  XLVI  18  ff.; 
evidence  of  papyri:  ib.  21  f. ;  of 
inscrr. :  ib.  22  f. ;  as  collega 
imperii :  ib.  18  ff. ;  v.  Augustus. 

Tibicen,    function   in   a    Rom.    play : 

4168. 

tibr,  Goth. :  45  is  ff. 

Tibullus :  v.  Accusative,  Petrarch. 

Ticknor,  George :  45  47  f . 
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Timoneda's   jest-book,    unique   copy : 

4l82f. 

T/S  and  TTotos  :  XLVI  63  ff. 

Titinius  and  the  strix  :  XLIV  136  f. 

Titus,  as  a  forger  ( ?) :  XLV  43  ff . ; 
associated  with  Vespasian :  XLVI 
24  ff . ;  succeeded  Vespasian  by 
will  of  latter :  XLV  44  f . ;  date  of 
accession :  XLVI  25  f. 

Titus  Andronicus:  v.  Shakespeare. 

rb  dt  in  Lucian :  XLH  131  ff. ;  in  Plato  et 
al. :  ib.  131  f. 

Tobit :  XLI  65. 

rotos  and  TO-  :  XLVI  68  ff. 

Tone-accent :  v.  Chinese. 

Trading,  language  of:  v.  Vulgar 
Latin. 

Tradition  and  the  Odyssey:  45  27  f. 

Tragedy,  Gr.,  structural  variety  in : 
XLI  71  ff. ;  prologos:  ib.  81  ff.; 
parodos  :  ib.  84  ff. ;  stasimon :  ib. 
88  ff . ;  epeisodion  and  exodos :  ib. 
94  ff . ;  entrances  and  exits :  ib. 
73 ;  emendations  in :  43  32  f . ;  plot 
and  character  in :  XLVII  51  ff. 
(v.  Plot) ;  intense  concentration 
of :  ib.  56  f . ;  origin  of,  in  the 
light  of  dramatic  technique:  ib. 
173  ff. ;  Murray's  theory:  ib.; 
Ridgeway's :  ib.  186  ff. ;  dif- 
ferences in  technique  between 
tragedy  and  comedy:  ib.  175  f., 
196,  197  ff. ;  anagnorisis  and 
peripeteia:  ib.  180;  agon:  ib. 
182  f.,  191  f. ;  pathos :  ib.  183  ff. ; 
chorus:  ib.  187  f.,  189  f.,  197  f. ; 
retrospective  and  narrative  ele- 
ment: ib.  1 88  f. ;  point  of  at- 
tack: ib.  190  f.;  hero:  ib.  190  f., 
193;  worship  of  dead  heroes  in 
development  of  tragedy:  ib. 
201  ff. ;  v.  Comedy,  Questions. 
Rom. :  v.  Seneca,  Tibicen. 

Transactions  and  Proceedings :  L  30  f . 

Translation :  v.  Latin. 

Travel,  ancient,  discomforts  of :  XLIII 
68  f. 

Treasure,  disguised  :  v.  Folk-lore. 

Tribe :  v.  Nationalism. 

Trill :  v.  Dissimilation. 

Trimeters,  divided :  v.  Euripides. 


Tripudic  rhythm :  44  23  ff . 

Trojans,  in  Horn. :  42  48. 

rpOTraia  :   XLIII  103,  108. 

Truth,  criteria  of  :  v.  Democritus. 

Trypho,  publisher  of  Martial :  L  175  f. 

rvyxAvw  in  later  Gr. :  42  25  f. 

'  turn  '  as  copula :  XLIII  188. 

Turnus :  v.  Similes. 

Tyrannic  Amisenus :  v.  Hellenization. 

u,  postconsonantal :  L  96. 

-ui,  diphthong(P),  Lat. :  XLI  19  ff. 

ulula :  XLV  53  f . 

Uncials,   Lat.,    origin   and   date :    43 

57  ff. 

Unity,  in  Parmenides:  XLIII  87;  in 
the  Pythagoreans  :  ib.  91  f. 

Universe,  Parmenidean  and  Pytha- 
gorean: ib.  92. 

up,  as  parasitical  preposition :  46  28 ; 
with  verbs  :  47  39. 

Urbanity,  Horatian  :  v.  Hesiod. 

-us,  3d  decl.  gen.  in,  Lat. :  XLIV  104  f. 

uu,  Quintilian  on :  XLIII  61  f. 

v,  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  96  f. 

van,  vant,  Skr.  suffixes :  XLIV  1 20  ff . 

Variety  of  dramatic  form :  v.  Tragedy. 

Varro  and  the  satura  :  XLIII  125  ff. 

vela  cadunt :  41  59  ff . 

Venus'  altar  and  the  Rom.  comic 
stage :  XLII  101. 

Verb,  copulative :  q.  v. ;  predica- 
tion without:  ib.;  function  of: 
45  23  ff. ;  v.  Adverb. 

verbena,  etym.  of  :  XLI  26. 

verber,  etym.  of :  ib. 

Vergil,  verse  technique :  43  74  ff . ; 
similes:  q.  v. ;  Aen.  II,  579: 
XLIV  80 ;  III,  207 :  41  60 ;  VII, 
VIII:  43  33  f.;  v.  Servius; 
Geor. :  43  74  ff. ;  v.  Accusative, 
Augustus,  Theocritus. 

Verner's  Law :  L  64  f . 

Verse,  origin  of:  45  16  f. ;  Gr.,  effect 
on  Lat.  poetry :  50  13 ;  v.  Ac- 
cent, Elision,  Hephaestion, 
Hephthemimeral,  Hexameter. 
Rhythm,  Vergil. 

Vespasian :  v.  Titus. 

veteratorius :  XLV  47. 

Vicorum  magistri :  ib.  236  f. 

Victors,  Olympic  :  q.  v. 
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Victory,  altar  of :  v.  Pagan  reaction. 

Vine,  intelligence  in:  XLII  126  ff. ; 
antipathy  to  cabbage :  ib.  127. 

VO  and  VV  in  Lat.  writing  :  XLIH  41. 

Vocabulary :  v.  Style,  Vulgar  Latin. 

Vocalism,  the  new  :  L  65  f . 

Vopiscus,  rhythm  in  :  XLVI  160  ff. 

Vow  and  thank-offering  :   XLIII  100  ff. 

Vowels,  mutation  of :  41  65  ff . ;  musi- 
cal scale  of :  ib.  65  f . 

Vulgar  Latin,  study  of,  importance 
of  special  languages  (of  farmers, 
physicians,  lawyers,  trades, 
magic,  nursery) :  XLVI  75  ff . ; 
words  borrowed  from  Gr.,  Italic, 
Keltic,  Germanic :  ib.  81  ff. ;  v. 
padres. 

W:  v.VO. 

'  walk  '  as  copula :  XLIII  186  f. 

Water  gods :  v.  Aeneas. 

weed,  to:  v.  Shakespeare. 

wen,  I.  E.  suffix :  XLIV  120. 

West,  the :  v.  Oriental. 

Whitney  Memorial  Meeting :  L  20  f . 

Wilamowitz :  v.  Gildersleeve. 


will:  v.  shall. 

Witch  scene  in  Lucan :  44  so  ff. 

Wolfe,  Charles,  "  Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  "  :  43  68  ff. 

Word  :  v.  Sentence,  Thought. 

Word-foot  tetrapody :  q.  v. 

World-soul :  v.  Cosmic. 

wot,  I.  E.  suffix :  XLIV  123. 

would:  v.  should. 

Writing,  development  of :  XLVI  231 ; 
diffusion:  ib.  230;  syllabic:  ib. 
231  f.;  v.  Uncials. 

x  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  95. 

Xenophon,  Mem.,  less  known  Mss. : 
XLIH  143  ff. 

y  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  93. 

yaund  takabard,  Pers. :  44  53  ff. 

Yoga-practices :  v.  Hindu. 

2  in  4th-cent.  Lat. :  L  95. 

Zeta,  history  of:  42  26  ff. ;  hi  stem: 
ib.  26  f. ;  formed  in  adding  suffix  : 
ib.  28 ;  in  suffix :  ib.  28  f. ;  sum- 
mary :  ib.  30. 

Zorrilla,  Jose,  literary  debt  to  Victor 
Hugo :  43  67. 
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